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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up more than 

one-third of all the hides and skins produced in 

this country, and their condition on arrival at the 
tannery is of vital interest to all who use leather. 


Too often the value of “country” hides for leather- 
making is less than that of “ packer” hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the “ take-off” and 
in curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween “country” and “packer” hides and skins, 


and pays less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 
country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may be 
benefited. 


Joint Contribution from the Bureaus of Markets, 
Chemistry, and Animal Industry 
Washington, D. C. August, 1919 
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kets; R. W. Frey, Asstt hemi Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau 
of Chemistry; F. P. Vetrcu¥ Chemist in Charge, Leather and Paper Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Chemistry; R. W. HickMan;s Chief, Quarantine Division, 
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HIDES, LEATHER, AND THE PRODUCER. 


IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 

ning industry, are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold directly as such or are disposed of in the sale of the 
animals. In addition to being the producer of hides and skins, the 
farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the finished prod- 
ucts of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is directly 
affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity and quality 
of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Packer hides and skins. —Packer hides and skins are taken off in 
establishments where the slaughtering is of a wholesale charac- 
ter, and where men usually are employed exclusively for the pur- 
pose of removing hides. In the plants of the large packers the 
labor is so divided that each worker has a particular task to per- 
form, in which he becomes very proficient. Since they are taken 
off in large numbers, the hides are uniformly selected and cured, and 
generally are free from salt stains and excess salt or pickle. The 
result is a product of uniform selection, of good pattern and trim, 
and with few imperfections, making possible a maximum yield of 
leather of the best quality. 

Country hides and skins.—Country hides and skins are taken off 
by farmers, ranchmen, and local butchers or by their helpers, who 
generally are inexperienced in skinning. This classification in- 
cludes “ fallen” hides, or those from animals that have died from 
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disease, accident, or natural causes, as well as those from ani- 
mals that have been slaughtered for food. Country hides origi- 
nate in small numbers, in scattered and remote sections of the 
country, and seldom are treated in a careful and efficient manner 
with respect to skinning, curing, and marketing. The result fre. 
quently is a poor product of irregular pattern and trim, with many 
imperfections; such hides and skins are usually handled several 
times before being available in uniform selection. Not only is the 
yield of leather from such hides and skins comparatively low and 
uncertain, but the leather is capable of only limited use. 

Domestic and imported hides and skins.—Many of the hides and 
skins used in this country, including practically all the goat and kid 
skins, are imported. The exportation of such raw materials is con- 
paratively insignificant. Table 1 shows in round numbers the supply 
obtained from domestic and foreign sources, as well as the total num- 
ber and value of each kind used for tanning in the United States. 

The importance of “ country ” hides and skins to the leather indus. 
try is indicated by the figures in Table 2, taken from the Census 
Report on Manufactures for 1909. No assembled information of the 
kind is available for a date later than 1909. 





















TABLE 1.—Hides and skins used in the United States (1914). 











7 
Kind. | Domestic.! | Imported.? | Total. | Total value 
| | 
























Number. Number. Number. 
Cattle and horsehides ‘........ 10, 354, 600 | 8,477, 200 | 18, 831, 800 | $152, 862, 800 
Calf and kipskins ............] 7,615, 800 8, 452, 000 | 16, 067, 800 33, 117, 700 
Goat and kidskins ...........-. 860, 700 | 36, 895, 200 | 37, 755, 900 23, 917, 000 
Sheep-and lambskins .........| 13,554. 900 | 26, 535, 300 | 40; 090, 200 19, 247, 700 






Other skins of various kinds...|............|......--.--- | 1,328, 500 4, 377, 500 





1 Obtained from difference between “Imported ”’ and ‘Total. ”’ 

2 Obtained from reports on imports made by U. 8S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
3 Obtained from Census of Manufactures, 1914, of U. 8. Bureau of the Census 

4 Colt and ass skins included. 







TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered for food in the United States in 1909. 





Tn slaughter- Tn retail 
ing and meat-| slaughtering 
Kind. Total. packing es- houses and 
tablishments on farms 
(‘‘packer’’), (‘country ”). 













Number. Number. Number. 
SNe ar eae hor AS aS 2S o -| 13, 600, 000 8, 100, 000 5, 500, 000 
I ues ee ok esiads | 6,500,000 2,500,000} — 4, 000, 00 
Coenen CES, ou beh oS 286, 000 33, 200 252, 800 
Sheep and lambs............................| 14, 700, 000 | 12, 300, 000 2, 400, 000 
1, 600 


— 











Dunn het Sit Oo Boock ROO 7362252. 
' 





Nore.—Only approximate numbers are given in the tables, and those for hogs have 
been omitted, as comparatively few are skinned. 
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It may be pointed out that the statistics in Table 2 are for animals 
killed for food. Hides and skins, especially those from country- 
killed calves, are not always removed by the slaughterers and a con- 
siderable number are obtained from animals that die from accident. 
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fre- (lisease, or natural causes. 
’ 
any The figures on slaughtering are given because the available data 
eral on hides and skins actually taken off do not distinguish between 
the those removed by the large wholesale and the small retail slaugh- 
and terers. From the latter, as well as from farmers, many of the country 
hides and skins are obtained. é 
and 
ea CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND 
a SKINS COMPARED. 
pply Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
1UIn- vially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
A tabular arrangement is used for convenience in comparing packer 
us: and country hides and skins with reference to many of the physical 
nsus defects found in domestic hides. The objectionable conditions men- 
f the tioned under the heading of “Country hides and skins” are not 
applicable to all of that class, but they are so prevalent that they 
have served to contrast the packer and country products. Hide pro- 
a ducers should find it to their advantage to study these comparisons 
“a and strive to eliminate the objectionable features. 
Items. Country hides and skins. Packer hides and skins. 
52. 800 Skinning (flaying)..............0+s.- By unskilled men...............- By experts. 
a Cts BIUR R a 2555 ona se sen DRMNG  vsccnticxs want vias aioe Few. 
17, 700 PatterneUnd tint. ; . 2225 .2322<5525- OR MID MEINE c 53550k cn lasethessoseb Uniform. 
17, 000 DINOWE c.0 oo ius sc ccacdsactoeee Sc cauane Rel, GB PEG io ihc. o's nnn tascs tenes Removed. 
? MAAME doescce cise re as once ok cies Parts left on hide................- Removed. 
47, 700 Tall HOOD ars c: scan eeaoes tosepaceaece ERIC BUG sin ois cntconactonccc ss Removed. 
77. 500 DOWN WB ee nies sa coc ce sccccacgcedess BiG ORT AND coe sean ode eescvesvas Removed 
ne Hair slips (putrid condition) ......... MER Or ase dos eavwese icsaceny Few. 
- Destroyed grain (rubbed or dragged Many ................--.2-eeeceee Few. 
hides). 
ree, Salt stains (due to unclean salt, ete.).. Many ............cceeeeeeecececee Few. 
Dan Viper bdercuanesixssencasuawecce Often finely ground and dirty....Clean, coarsely ground or rock salt, 
OUD. oss tatehsnaweedcetewas teneuencase Many not thoroughly cured...... Generally well cured. 
MCR EO CUNG sonia ccc cddenas ene esees Often pickle cured ...............Always salt cured. 
POM Stace occas shicaasncdcstwsenn Usually two or more. ............- Usually but once, 
— Paleo Weigmting « .. 5... ic ccccicccsccen By vatting, by applying foreign Rare. 4 en 
etail substances or water. 
tering Rint MID) <5 35. ese ance CORON 5.5 i ccuncnecncsiesads Careful. 
ps and COW OS GST GI0Gs 2 sac cnesssacvcvce DOGG sc cve odes akoewasasusocn Usually bright. 
a Reatnae Sidi: 5s SoSS8hes.. 22.42.55 eal ask oon High and reliable, 
noe TOE MOOR 6.5.65 cccnysaicek ooeee sss nae Many sunburned and decayed....None. 
—— WOGGO «25s. ccce ce vet Saceeeubeenak Frequent in winter........ccceee- None. 
gpI BUN 55256 05s oui scot os a 0545s cs sO hon by saw anseussabacpeceveun 
100, 000 Beha. ioe 1h een more than 1 zrub, graded With more than 4 grubs, graded 
00, 000 as No. 2. as No. 2. 
a ORSIUEIOD. « 5 sc scacvwes ce eananeswae Small lots, often single hides..... Tn carload lots of selection desired, 
52, 800 PPM cicstnnbetseoucedossadcuce sd Complex, through many dealers. .Simple—producer to tanner, 
100, 000 Producer’s method ofsale...........- Frequently sold flat, i. e., not’ Always selected and graded. 
; selected or graded. 
1, 600 Standardization of classes and grades - Not standardized ................- Long-established standards. 
ra 1The War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 
gs have the same. 
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WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS. 


An idea of the damage to the resulting leather from hides and 
skins having some of the defects just mentioned and of the loss be- 
cause of the limited use to which such leather can be put may be 
gained from the illustrations, figures 1 to 8. Only hides relatively 


Fic. 1.—Leather unfit for many purposes as the result of damage from numerous scores 
(wavy lines) and cuts (black lines and holes). Result: Lower prices for hides, higher 
prices for good leather. 


free from imperfections bring the best prices, because they yield the 
higher-priced products, such as belting, harness, carriage, and furni- 
ture leather. 

Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the tick are 
now well known and are being use with much success; processes for 
the elimination of the grub are being studied by many investigators. 

Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 
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tail, and are burned so deeply that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. Many suggest that if branding must be done it be lightly 













a 
Fic. 2.—A “ close-up” photograph showing plainly the effect of scores. This leather a 
is almost worthless, but costs as much to tan and finish as leather from good hides. 44 ; 
nd 
ba 
5 
a 
* 4 
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Fic, 3.—Leather from an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the 
cost of shoes. The lighter areas show the resulting “ hairslip’’ and “ rot.” 
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applied and be confined, if practicable, to areas of the hide less valu- 
able for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The use of 
the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been suggested. 
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Fic, 4.—Failure to cure the hide caused this condition. Such a hide is hardly worth 


tanning. It is fit only for very inferior soles and heel lifts when there should have 
been from 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles. 

Ticky hides make leather of low value, while grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 
it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 
sell for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 
butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the live-stock market 


branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle of 


Fic. 5.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes will be noticed as black specks 
near the top and middle of the side of leather. The grubby area is shown enlarged 
in the lower figure. Grubby leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or 
belting. 
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otherwise equivalent’ general condition. Some injury is caused to 
hides by the horns of cattle and by the use of barbed wire for fences; 
the dehorning of cattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed 
wire for fencing cattle inclosures will prevent the loss from these 
causes. 

The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky, and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in figures 5 to 8. 





Fic. 6.—Leather from a “ ticky’’ hide. The pits caused by the tick 
bites resemble those from smallpox, and give the leather a rough 
surface, making it unfit for many purposes for which a fine finish is 
necessary. 


SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF 
LEATHER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference that 
exists between the prices paid them for hides and the. prices charged 
them for leather. This condition is the result of many factors, 
most of which are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally 

114727°—19—Bull, 1055——-2 
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to many other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hideg 
must pass through numerous necessary processes of further market- 
ing, transportation, and manufacture before being converted into 
leather, which in turn undergoes many additional processes in being 
made into finished articles and in being sold. It must be remembered 


Fic. 7.—Grain side of leather from a branded hide. 


also that a loss, based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of from 
10 to 30 per cent, occurs in tanning. The wide difference between 
the prices of the raw and the finished products, as well as the low 
prices paid for country hides and skins as compared with the 


Fic. 8.—Showing the flesh side of the same leather and the penetrating effect of brand- 
ing. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited usefulness. 
Value of the hide reduced from one-fourth to one-half. 


prices paid for those marketed by the packers, is also due partly 
to several factors less difficult to control than those just mentioned. 
Among them is the general inferiority of country hides and skins, 
due to indifferent and improper methods of handling and to the 
lack of a well defined and closely followed system of classifying 
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and marketing them. Much improvement is possible along these 
lines, and this rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country: 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning; salting and curing; and marketing. 
Every effort should be made to perform these operations properly 
and efficiently, bearing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as 
well as the meat, is an article of value. To the small butcher, and 
even to the farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, 
the avoidable loss is appreciable, and collectively it amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The correct methods of skinning, salting, 
curing, and marketing, when carefully followed, will more than off- 
set the little extra time and effort required, by the improvement in 
quality and the better returns. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING. 


Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those paid for the 
packer products. They should not be penalized if their value in 
finished leather is equal to that of packer hides and skins of similar 
class and grade. 

A recent survey made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows, in many sections of the country, a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of country hides and skins. In many cases 
this improvement is recent and has been made in response to better 
prices and to educational campaigns inaugurated by progressive hide 
concerns for the purpose of promoting greater hide conservation. 

The previous discussion and the following directions and sugges- 
tions are offered with the object of enabling producers of country 
hides and skins to improve the quality of their products through 
better skinning, salting, and curing and also to encourage more care- 
ful and profitable marketing. 

The small producer, such as the farmer or stockman, of course, is 
handicapped by having a limited number of hides and skins at a 
time, and consequently can not afford ideal conditions that include 
the installation of special facilities. Nevertheless, with a knowledge 
of the correct principles and precautions and a judicious use of the 
means ordinarily available, he can produce an article of excellent 


quality. 
TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING. 


For killing and skinning on a small scale, only a few simple tools 
are required. Among them are an ax, preferably with a small cylin- 
drical head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking; 
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a 6 or 7 inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the 
knives; a stout stick about 3 feet long sharpened or spiked at each 
end; and several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for 
suspending the carcasses by the hind legs. The sharpened or spiked 
stick is used to support the animal while on its back on the floor or 
ground, and for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick will serve when 
spiked on each end. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a 
block and tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 

The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 
ing with a concrete floor which can be easily flushed with water is 
preferred although it is not necessary. Killing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 

Always clean the animal before killing, removing the dirt and 
manure by currying and brushing. Avoid causing damage to the 
hide or skin while handling the animal. In knocking it down, for 
instance, see that it does not fall.on stones or rocks that will bruise 
the hide, and in the subsequent handling do not drag the carcass 
around so as to rub the hair off the skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more 
than is necessary. Avoid cutting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal; besides a 
loss of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, 
decidedly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and easiest be- 
fore the animal heat has escaped. 

The operations of skinning are difficult to describe so that they 
may be followed easily. In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 
hides, can be acquired only by practice. It requires somewhat of a 
knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
small killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are in vogue. 


SKINNING CATTLE. 


The animal first should be fastened securely with a rope around 
its neck and with its head pulled down near the floor or ground. 
Make sure that escape is impossible. The place where the animal is 
to be felled should be selected with the view of allowing the blood 
from the sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow 
of the ax on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The 
exact location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
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figure 10. If preferred the animal may be shot in this spot with a 
rifle or pistol of at least 38 caliber. 

Begin the bleeding immediately, which may be done while the ani- 
mal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head down. 
The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete drainage of 
the blood. Start by making a long straight rip in the neck at the 
sticking point and in line with the center of the underlip and the 
center of the brisket. 

Some practice will be required to bleed properly. With the back 
of the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade 
pointing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, cut in 


Fic. 9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the position of the operator. 
Avoid making the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand. 


to just under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 
inches,.severing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then 
run the knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels 
on that side. Do not stick too deeply and puncture the pleura as then 
the blood will flow into the chest cavity and cause a bloody carcass. 
Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, in- 
stead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwise, 
never crosswise from ear to ear, as the latter method reduces the 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. 
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After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face,-as 
shown in figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while the 
animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the base of 
the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the left eye 
and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face will be 
on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one piece, and 
will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. In figure 10 


Fic. 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending across to 
that of the left horn and down through the left nostril. 


the path of the knife in making the cut down one side of the head and 
face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully the head, cheeks, 
and face, and cut around the base of the horns, leaving the ears on 
the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave the meat on the head, 
as one of the faults of country hides is the presence of more or less 
cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck at the top 
of the spinal column or atlas joint. The horns are left on the skull, 


not on the hide. 
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Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop by placing one end in the 





Fic. 11.—Skinning the forelegs. Observe the position of the skinner and the cut 
down the leg. The leg on the near side hag been removed at the knee joint. 





Fic. 12.—Skinning the hind legs. The position of the knife and pull on the hide 
should be observed. 


brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 
feet, as shown in figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
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the back of each leg through the center of the knee and several 
inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
of the hoof or on the right side of the dewclaw holes, and gradually 
come in to the center at the knee. The feet are removed by severing 
at the knee joints at upper end of shin bone. In figures 11 and 12 it 
will be noticed that one front and one hind foot have already been 
removed. Either just before skinning the legs or immediately after, 
rip the hide down the belly from the sticking cut to the rectum or tail. 
Make this a neat, straight rip, free from jagged edges. 

“ Siding down,” or skinning the sides, is next. Stand opposite the 
brace or prop and begin skinning the near side by placing the knife 


Fic. 13.—The first step in “ siding down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife, as shown; avoid cutting the edge. 


under: the hide about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the 
brisket and back to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have 
the knife sharp and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With 
the free hand lift away the hide, stretching it tightly by pulling 
outward and upward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles 
form in the hide as it is being removed, and use a long, steady, down- 
ward stroke over the sides instead of a short, choppy one. Skin off 
the hide nearly to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the 
thighs and shoulders. Be careful to let the covering of muscles 
over the abdomen remain on the carcass; these muscles show up par- 
ticularly well in figure 17. Change the prop to the skinned side and 
remove the hide from the other side. “Siding down” is illustrated 
in figures 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. 
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The next operation, while simple, is extremely important, as it 
partly governs the pattern of the hide, or, in other words, the pro- 
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Fic. 14.—The second step in skinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the knife 
nearly flat against it. ; uff > 
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t 
Fic. 15.—Skinning back to the hind leg; hide held taut. i 


portion of the hide in the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. There igh 
is little excuse for the poor, irregular pattern often characteristic of ys em 
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country hides and skins. While proper skinning, without scores or 
cuts, requires practice, a proper pattern requires only a sharp knife 





Fic. 16.—Skinning near the rump. Observe particularly the position of the knife 
blade. 


Fic, 17.—Well down on the side. The red muscles over the belly have been partly 
removed with the hide. This is a common error in skinning. 


and straight ripping-open cuts along the correct lines. Figures 18 
and 19 show these cuts at the fore and hind legs, respectively. All 
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the ripping-open cuts are clearly shown in figures 20 and 21 by dotted 
lines. The outlines show the resulting correct pattern or appearance 
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Fic. 19.—This illustration and fig. 18 show the correct cuts from the belly line to 
the fore and hind legs, respectively. In making a good pattern these cuts are very 
important. In this connection study figs. 20 and 21. 


of the hide when spread out flat. The contrasting points in pattern 
and trim are shown in figures 22 and 23. These diagrams should be 
carefully compared, observing the irregular edges and the shape of 
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the hide, the split shanks and tail, and the dewelaws shown in figure 
23 but absent in figure 22. Note also that those portions of the hide 


Fic, 21.—This figure, with fig. 20, shows the proper ripping-open 
cuts for a correct pattern. The dotted lines show the path of 
the knife, and the solid lines show the appearance of the hide 
when spread out. 
marked “a ” in figure 23 should appear at “b” in order to produce a 
perfect pattern. 
For the cut at the front legs start at the center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket somewhat in-advance of the front legs, and 
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draw the knife slantingly back to the union of the fore leg and body 
and continue the cut down the leg to meet that made when skinning 
the latter. The same is done for the hind legs, starting at the center 
about 6 inches from the tail and cutting upward to the back of the 
legs so as to connect with the cut previously made. While the animal 
is still down, skin over the buttocks and rump as shown in figures 24 
and 25. 

Insert the spreader or gambrel in the hind legs and raise the 
animal to the half hoist so that its shoulders are resting on the floor. 
The next operation 
is that of removing 
the tail bone, which 
is done by ripping 
the hide down the we 
underside of the 
tail to the tip or 
brush. Cut the tail 
bone off from the 
body and pull it off 
the hide, being sure 
to remove the entire 
bone. For removing 
the tail bone a de- 
vice known as a tail 
puller is often used. 
It consists essen- 
tially of an iron 
hook with jaws 
which tighten their 
grip when pulled on. 
When using this 
apparatus, the hook 
is slipped over the 
gambrel, the hide is split down the underside of the tail, and the tip 
end of the tail bone is worked out and inserted in the jaws. The hide 
is then pulled off the bone by grasping the switch and pulling down- 
ward, after which the hide is skinned carefully away from the base 
of the tail, and the tail bone severed close to the animal’s body. 

Take the hide off the hind legs, rump, and round by starting it 
with the knife and then by beating or pounding with the fist, butt of 
the knife handle, or the back of a cleaver, at the same time pulling 
on the hide as illustrated in figure 26. This is the most valuable sec- 
tion of the hide, and it adheres so tightly to the animal that it is 
almost impossible to remove it with a knife without making detri- 
mental cuts and scores. Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a 
sure way to prevent cuts. When clear of the rump and round, the 


Fig, 22,—A hide of good pattern and trim. 
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hide is generally snapped off to the flank, as pictured in figure 27, 
In skinning the back as shown in figure 28, very slight use of the 
knife is necessary, as the weight of the hide will almost pull it off. 
Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not pulled off 
with the hide. The operator in figure 28 is shown holding the knife 
almost vertically, but it is quite common for skinners at this stage to 
work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the adhering 
muscles. When 
skinned down to the 
shoulders, the ani- 
mal is raised clear 
of the floor, and the 
hide is dropped off 
the neck, as shown in 
figure 29. Spread 
the hide out and split 
each ear with two 
cuts lengthwise, so 
that they will lie flat 
when curing. 

While country 
hides generally bear 
scores and surplus 
flesh, these defects 
are particularly 
prevalent in the 
places indicated in 
figure 30. For 
proper skinning, 

Fig. 23.—A hide of poor pattern and trim. Observe the these sections _ re- 
irregular outlines, the poorly shaped head, and the split quire unusual care. 
shanks and tail at “S.” The dotted lines show the 
amount of hide that must be trimmed off before tanning. SKINNING HORSES. 


The parts marked “A” should be at “B” for a good i 
pattern. Carefully compare figs. 22 and 23. Horsehides are re- 


moved in practically 
the same manner as hides of cattle. They are graded almost entirely 
on the condition of the butt or rear portion. Particular pains should 
be taken with the butt, which should be free from scores, cuts, and 
dragged spots. Tails and manes should be removed from the hides 


and sold separately. 
SKINNING CALVES. 


In the large packing establishments calves are killed by stunning. 
The smaller slaughterers and country butchers sometimes kill by 
sticking the throat without previous stunning by an axe, which may 
possibly scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in 
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the East, then cut the head off with the hide on it, although the head 
and face can be skinned as in the case of cattle. 

In removing the skin the knife need be used but very little, most 
of the skinning over the body being done by the fists and arms, while 


Fig, 25.—This illustration and fig. 24 show the operation of skinning over the 
buttocks and rump. Observe closely the manner of holding the knife and hide. 


kneading the skin to prevent tearing. The knife is necessary in 
taking the skin off around the head, neck, legs, and flanks, near the 
base of the tail, and over the rump. 
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Fic. 26.—“ Beating the fell’? over the rump and round. Pull hard on the hide and 
strike it at the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle. 





Fic. 27.—‘‘ Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off like shaking a rug. 
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Here the hide will almost drop off from its 
weight. 
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Fic, 29.—Skinning the neck. 
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In general the ripping open and other primary cuts in skinning 
calves are the same as those described under skinning cattle. Fig- 
ure 31 shows a somewhat different step quite common in some sec- 
tions of the country but seldom used by butchers, as it requires more 
time and care. If this method is followed, hang the calf up by its 
hind legs and skin the rump around the tail, as shown in figure 31, 
at the same time disjointing the tail bone. The tail bone should 
be entirely removed before the skin is sent to market. Figure 32 
illustrates the next 
operation of skin- 
ning out the hind 
legs, after which 
the skin is ripped 
open straight from 
neck to tail, and 
the front legs 
skinned as in the 
case of cattle. After 
this suspend the ani- 
mal with a small 
spreader or gambrel 
and remove the skin 
by hammering and 
pulling, as pictured 
in figures 33 and 34. 
Do not use the blade 
of the knife any 
more than is abso- 
lutely necessary as, 
for example, when 
the meat shows a 





Fic. 30.—With hides poorly taken off, defects from scores ten dency to pull 
and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indi- | fr tl eS 
eated in the diagram. Scores are very numerous around away rom ae car- 
the tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable Cass. In this way 
se¢tion of the hide. Careful knife work will prevent these : 

Ea any chance of mak- 
defects. L 
ing scores or cuts 
may be obviated and a skin of decidedly more value will be obtained. 
With calves that are to be placed in cold storage, the skin generally 
is not removed any further than figure 34 shows. The hanging parts 
of the skin are wrapped over the skinned parts. and left this way, to 
keep the meat moist, until the carcass is to be cut up for sale. The 
butcher has then only to pull or “ fist” the skin off the back and 
remove the tail bone if present. Very often when the dressed calf is 
to be shipped some distance the skin is not even partially removed. 

This is advisable for the protection of the meat, but makes the skin- 

ning more difficult because of the escape of the animal heat. 
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Figure 35 is a diagram of calfskin of good trim, while figure 36 $ 
shows one of very poor trim. The dotted lines indicate the amount . 
of skin that must be trimmed off before tanning, and it will be ” 
noticed that this includes the removal of the entire head, of prac- 
tically all the shanks, and of many pieces along the belly edge. 
Needless to add, the 
value of a calfskin 
depends largely upon 
its pattern and trim. 












SKINNING DEACON AND 
STILLBORN CALVES. 











Deacon skins are 
obtained from very 
small calves, the 
cured skin weighing 
under 7 pounds. 
Stillborn calves fur- 
nish what are known 
asslunk skins. From 
these young animals 
the skin can be pulled 
off almost entirely. 
After skinning the 
head and legs, tie the 
head and the fore 
legs together with a 
rope or chain and 
fasten to something 
solid. A strong cord 
is then tied with a 
slip noose around the 
neck of the skin, and 
the latter is pulled 
off either by man 
power or horsepower ra 
or windlass. The F!¢. 31.—The first step taken by some butchers in skin ' wat 
ning calves. 4 
carcass should not be 
allowed to become cold, as then the skin adheres so closely that the use ; 
of force in drawing it off in the manner described may cause it to crack. 
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SKINNING SHEEP. 






When skinning sheep and lambs extreme care should be taken to 
prevent wool from coming in contact with the flesh, for if this 
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happens contamination of the meat is almost sure to result. A similar 
precaution is important when removing the skin from the carcass 
of a goat. 

Sheep are not stunned before bleeding, although this method of 
killing may be used with the old ones. After sticking the sheep 
through the throat, skin out the legs as illustrated in figure 37. 
Split the skin over the 
back of the front legs 
from the dewclaws to 
somewhat beyond the 
knees, and also from 
the brisket to the chin, 
skinning back a little 
on the neck. For the 
hind legs split the skin 
down the back to the 
center line of the belly. 
Remove the skin from 
the legs and buttocks, 
cut off the feet at the 
toe joints, and suspend 
the animal by its hind 
legs. Split the skin 
down the center line 
of the belly from the 
tail to neck and lift it 
off over the flank, as 
pictured in figure 38. 
From this stage the pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off” 
and pulling. In “ fisting-off,” the edge of the skin is grasped firmly 
in one hand and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved 
between the skin and body. Figure 39 shows this operation plainly. 
The strokes of the fist should be downward over the forequarters 
and upward and backward over the hind quarters. After being 
“ fisted-off ” the sides and back the pelt is stripped down over the 
neck, as figure 40 shows, and cut off close in back of the ears. 


Fic. 32.—Skinning the hind leg of a calf. 


SUMMARY OF COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 
THEREFOR. 


In the following tabulation the most serious and most prevalent 
defects from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the 
left column. Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in 
the right column opposite. 





Country Hides and Skins. 


Defects. 


. Tlead skinned out bag fashion or all 
in one piece. 


. Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually 


left on hide. 


. Hide from legs irregular in shape. 


. Poor pattern: Ilide from belly skinned 
so as to come in the shoulder sec- 


tion. 


5. Poor pattern: Hide from the butt 
skinned so as to come in the belly 
section at the bag. 


. Poor knife work around the butt and 
rump, leaving bad scores. 


. Bad scores on belly and side of hide, 
due to short, choppy strokes. 


. Bad scores on neck and shoulders. 


. Failure to remove tail bone. 


. Dewclaws left on hide. 


. Ears not split. 


Remedies. 


Cut across head at base of horns and down 
left side of face into or just beside left 
eye, then down through left nostril. (See 
figs. 10, 20, and 21.) 


Easily avoided by careful knife work. 


Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 
of leg to knee joint, skinning out’ both 
sides of leg. (See figs. 11, 12, 20, and 21.) 


Start from the ripping open cut down the 
belly well forward at the brisket and cut 
Slantingly back .to the back of knuckle 
joint of the fore leg. — (See figs. 18, 20, 
and 21.) 


Start from the ripping open cut down the 
the belly at a point about midway be- 
tween the tail and bag, but nearer to the 
latter by a few inches, and cut upward 
to the back of the hind leg at the knee 
joint. (See figs. 19, 20, and 21.) 


Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 
Seat and pull off the hide as much as 
possible. Avoid at all times cutting or 
digging into the surface of .the hide. (See 
figs. 26 and 27.) 


Sharp knife used in long sweeping strokes. 
Ifold the knife flat against the hide where 
it joins the flesh. With other hand draw 
hide taut, thus removing wrinkles and 
permitting clean, sure knife work. (See 
figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, 19, and 32. 


Pull hide against knife edge 
(See 


Sharp knife, 
instead of making short blind cuts. 
figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, and 30.) 


Rip down underside of tail to tip and re- 
move entire bone, 

Cut off dewclaws before starting to skin the 
legs. 


Spread hide on floor and split ears length- 
wise twice. This will. permit the hides to 
lie flat in the pack while being cured, 


SALTING AND CURING. 


The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 


freezing. 


In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 


promptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 


work of saving them. 
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SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM. 


Cattle and horse hides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 


Fic. 33.—* Pounding off” a calfskin, using the butt end of the knife handle. 


hide has been removed carefully from the animal, clean off as much 
as possible all remaining dirt and blood; remove any pieces of flesh 
by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful cutting; 
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trim off any ragged edges, and split the ears twice. Then allow the 
hide to lose its animal heat, in a cool, dark, dry place. Six hours is 
usually long enough for this, although overnight is permissible in 
cool weather. 

For curing select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar, or a barn 
floor free from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with 
a slight slope and a drain is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space 
a thin layer of clean crystal salt (about the size of a pea) or ordinary 
salt of the kind used 
for salting meat. 
When the hide has 
cooled _ sufficiently 
spread it, hair side 
down, over the salted 
floor, being sure to 
straighten out all 
folds and laps. 
Sprinkle fresh, clean 
salt all over the flesh 
side of the hide, using 
about 1 pound of salt 
for every pound of 
hide. See that all 
parts of the flesh side 
receive a sprinkling 
of the salt. Be sure 
to use plenty of salt 
and rub it in well 
along the cut edges, 
head, neck, legs, 
wrinkles, and the 
heavy portions. 

If several hides are 
to be cured, pile them 
one on top of the 


tl alwavs hair Fic. 34.—* Pulling off” a calfskin. Stretch the skin 
otner, always hair with the left hand and press down on it with the right 


side down, with their forearm. 

heads at one end, and salt each one on the flesh side as directed. In 
piling the hides, do not drag them across the stack of salted ones, 
as this disturbs the salt on those underneath, causing unsalted spots 
and spoiled hides. The liquor from the pile of hides must be drained 
away to prevent damage to the bottom ones. 

In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm and stiff, 
when they are known as “salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
some time, generally 6 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
bundling and shipping. They should rarely be bundled immediately 
after salting. 
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Calfskins.—After the skins have become cool, salt them in the 
same manner as cattle or horsehides. It is safer, however, to use a 
finer salt than is used 
for hides and to rub it 
in with the hands 
around the neck, head, 
tail root, legs, and 
shanks. 
Sheepskins.—Sheep- 
skins require longer to 
cool than the other 
skins. Do not salt 
them, until thoroughly 
cooled, which will take 
from 8 to 10 hours in 
the summer. Use about 
one-half a pound of 
clean, fine salt to 1 
pound of skin, sprinkle 
it on by hand, and 
make sure that every 


Fic. 35.—A calfskin of good pattern and trim. The spot on the flesh side 
dotted lines indicate the amount cut off before tanning. 


gets some salt. 

Send sheepskins and lambskins to market promptly. Hold them 
only 4 or 5 days after salting, as they are liable to heat rapidly, 
causing decomposi- 
tion and decrease in 
value if not total loss. 


SALTING AND CURING 
BY BUTCHERS. 
The butcher, as 
distinguished from 
the farmer, has a 
much larger number 
of hides and _ skins, 
and he can _ handle 
them advantageously 
in a somewhat differ- 
ent manner. Because 
of the extent of his 
business the butcher 
can afford and should 
have the proper place 
and facilities for Fic. 36.—A calfskin of poor pattern and trim. ‘The 


di ht . j d f dotted lines show the excessive amount of trimming 
slaughtering an or necessary because of the poor pattern, The: head and 


curing hides and skins. practically all of each shank must be cut off. 
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The methods recommended to butchers for salting cattle and calf- 
skins are as follows: 

Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a 
cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
to be stored the cellar should have a concrete floor and good drainage. 

Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 
and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, particularly the latter. 
A clean hide or skin is not so liable to spoil in spots while curing, 
and will sell well, as it presents a clean, bright appearance. Hides 
and skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the 
animals are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep 





Fic. 37.—* Skinning out” the legs of a sheep, 


the hides and skins from coming in ‘contact with the blood from 
slaughtering. Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. 
Water should be used sparingly in cleaning the hides, and for the 
flesh side a clean, moistened cloth will suffice. Trim the hide nicely, 
removing all stringy pieces; cut off the dewclaws if any; split the 
ears with two cuts, and scrape away any flesh or meat, although the 
latter should not be present on a properly flayed hide or skin. 

In allowing the animal heat to escape from the hides and skins 
it is permissible, if the weather is very cool, to let them lie overnight 
spread out singly with flesh side up. During warm weather, how- 
ever, they should first be sprinkled lightly with fine salt. The ques- 
tions of temperature and the right time to start salting are very 
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important, as the hides and skins should not be salted and piled 
while still warm, nor should they be allowed to remain unsalted 
too long or decomposition will set in. This happens often but does 
not show up until the hides are in the tanning process. 

As soon as the hide or skin has completely lost its animal heat 
it is ready for salting. Spread it out perfectly flat and smooth on 
the floor, which has been previously sprinkled with clean, coarse 
salt. Select, if possible, a floor having a slight incline to promote 

drainage. Always 
put the hair side 
down. Sprinkle the 
flesh side evenly with 
clean, coarse salt, 
using about a pound 
to a pound of hide. 
Be careful to salt uni- 
formly and _ thor- 
oughly and see that 
every spot the size of 
a dime has at least 
one grain of salt on 
it. Work the salt well 
into the heavy parts, 
such as the head, and 
also into every little 
place, particularly 
the edges. Be liberal 
in the use of salt; it 
will be economy in 
the end. 

It is important to 


use clean, pure salt. 
Where quantities of 
hides and skins are 


1G. 38.—Skinning eaate ank as Dp. Ise the : 
Fic, 38.—Skinning ove the flank of a sheep. Use the handled there will 
knife carefully. 


soon be an accumula- 
tion of used salt which has been removed from the cured hides and 
skins before shipping. This old salt, if washed free from bJood, 
dirt, and fine particles, may be used again when mixed with about 
twice its weight of new salt, but no old salt should be used on packs 
or piles which are not to be moved for some time. In fact, there 
is serious danger of damage to hides from the use of old salt. New, 
clean, pure salt is always to be preferred. 

In curing 30 to 40 or more hides or skins, they may be placed in 
one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and the 
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heads at one end. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is placed 
on the pile. In stacking, two men are required, one at each end of 
the pile. This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide across 
the under one and so disturbing the evenly distributed salt on it. 
When building these piles, care should be taken to keep them level. 
There is a tendency for the pile to thicken up in the middle, a ten- 
dency which limits the number of hides that may be placed in one 
pile. As soon as difficulty is experienced in keeping the middle down 
a new pile should be 
started. 

After the stack or 
pile has been laid, the 
top hide should be 
liberally covered with 
salt, and the sides of 
the pile also be sprin- 
kled with it. Hides 
may remain in these 
piles 4 to 6 weeks be- 
fore shipping. They 
should not be shipped 
or moved in less than 
10 days. Be sure that 
there is proper drain- 
age at the bottom of 
the pile so as not to 
ruin the lower hides 
by the liquor formed 
during curing. 

Some butchers 
make a practice, be- 
fore stacking, of : ee ees x 
6 banking ” the hides 3. 39.— ea aii coreg agg the position 
and skins for from 24 
to 48 hours, and from their experience better cured hides, free from 
salt stains, are obtained. The object of banking is to give the salted 
hides and skins an opportunity to drain off the excess moisture and 
blood. A simple type of bank is an inclined platform with the rear 
end raised about 18 inches from the floor. The platform should be 
practically 12 feet long and of a width depending on the number of 
hides and skins handled at one time; each pile of hides will require 
about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smoothly on the platform, al- 
ways flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the in- 
cline. Each one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it 
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has been laid out on the platform. From 25 to 50 hides can be piled 
safely one on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to lie 
on the bank from 1 to 2 days, after which they are piled or packed 
as previously described. When transferring the hides and skins from 
the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little more salt 
over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch should be kept 
for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with salt, and if any 
are found they 
should be completely 
covered with salt. 

While the salting 
of calfskins and 
yearlings is practi- 
cally the same as for 
cattle hides, some 
recommend the use 
of medium-fine salt 
for the first two. 
This is a good plan 
to follow, although 
the use of finer salt 
is not necessary. 
Horsehides may be 
salted in exactly the 
same way as cattle 
hides. 

Sheepskins, how- 
ever, require the use 
of fine salt. They 
must also be allowed 
a little more time 
to cool off, and 
should not be kept 
more than 5 or 6 
days after salting. 
Since they have a tendency to heat very quickly and easily, it is 
advisable not to put more than 10 in one pile. 


Fic. 40.—* Stripping off’ over the back of a sheep. 


PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET. 


When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted de- 
scription, place them. over some elevated object, such as a barrel; 
allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess moisture; 
after which free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough shak- 
ing. The latter is usually done five times on each side, over a solidly 
constructed, slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are 
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set far enough apart to permit'the salt to escape readily to the floor. 
If hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
small when they are weighed at the hide house. 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING HIDES AND SKINS. 
The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for 
shipment are given below, and will be easily understood by studying 


the accompanying diagrams, in which the hair side is designated by 
shading. As a rule hides are folded so that the hair side is out. 


\ 
\ 
' 

' 
' 

' 

‘ 

‘ 

1 
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Fie. 41.—Folding and bundling: a, First step; b, second step; c, third step. 


How to fold a hide. 


1.—Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, 
and turn in the tail, as shown by folds “a” in figure 41. 

2.—Muke a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs 
upon the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines 
of the folds parallel, as shown by “b” in figure 41. 
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8.—Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together. See folds “c¢” in 
figure 41. 

4.—Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown 
by folds “d” in figure 42. 

5.—Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus made 
together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, thus 
making one long, rectangular bundle, as shown by “e” in figure 42. 

6.—Throw the butt end of the folded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold. See “f” in figure 42. 

7.—Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold. 
See “g” in figure 42. 

8.—Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. 
This makes a neat, square bundle, ready for tying. See “h” in 
figure 42. 
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Fic. 42.—d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; g, seventh step; h, eighth step; 
i, bundled and tied. 


Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet 
of strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope or 
line at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose well, 
though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding suit- 
able rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices may 
be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tightly by passing the 
rope around it in two directions. See “i” in figure 42. Wire 
should never be used, as it is liable to damage the hide by rusting. 

Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. How- 
ever, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded skins 
together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one separately. 

Sheepskins are bundled differently from either cattle hides or 
calfskins. Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along the 
median line of the back, having the wool side out. As many as five 
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skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for ship- 
ment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapidly. Two pieces 
of stout rope are then wound around the pack from back to belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and the 
other passing around the front portion immediately back of the 
fore legs. 

All bundles must be tied securely, and in making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 
such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the car. 

TAGGING. 


Each bundle should be tagged securely with the name and address 
of the dealer, to whom shipped, on one side of the tag, and on the 
other side, after the word “ From —,” the name and address of the 
shipper. Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags are 
not safe, as they are too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, strong, 
linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. All 
addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often become 


illegible. Remember that if the bundle becomes unwrapped or if the 
tag pulls off, the hides and skins are liable to be lost. 


SHIPPING. 


After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals. 
Promptness in shipping and delivery is always advisable, but applies 
particularly to sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled, 
and in hot weather especially must reach their destination quickly. 

Hides and skins should be shipped as directly as is practicable 
and economical to reliable hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, 
thus eliminating unnecessary middlemen or agents. Repeated hand- 
lings tend to reduce the quality of hides and skins. For most farm- 
ers, ranchmen, and small butchers it would, no doubt, be desirable 
if they could dispose of their hides and skins immediately after 
removal, without salting and curing them. As a rule, however, this 
is entirely impracticable, since only a few are near enough to tan- 
neries or dealers equipped to handle their products. When so favor- 
ably situated producers doubtless will find it both profitable and 
practicable to sell the hides and skins in the green, unsalted condi- 
tion. In no case, however, should this method be considered unless 
the producer is absolutely certain of delivering the green hides and 
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skins promptly, within, as -a safe rule, 24 hours: after skinning. 
Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will be more than 
offset by deterioration and: decay. 

At. all times, and especially-in- warm weather, it is sitet 
to ship green hides and skins any distance.. They will taint and 
putrefy almost as easily as fresh meat. If for necessary cause they 
must be shipped at once they should be salted heavily enough to-pre- 
vent deterioration in transit. Besides the great chance for loss ‘from 
decomposition, the requirements of the express companies that all 
green hides and skins be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or ‘kegs, 
make this method unprofitable, because of the expense of ‘these con- 
tainers and of the extra cost of transportation. 


MARKET. CLASSES OF ‘HIDES AND SKINS. 


Most farmers, ranchmen, and many local butchers are unfdmiliar 
with the specifications for the various market classes and grades of 
hides and‘skins and with their relative values and the corresponding 
market price. Such knowledge would place the country-hide pro- 
dueer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him to de- 
mand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of his products. 
Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only to handicap the 
industry, also would be less frequent. 


CLASSES AND GRADES OF PACKER HIDES AND SKINS. 


With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given be- 
low are the same as those recently issued by the War Industries Board. 


GRADES. 


Grubs.— During certain times of the year, hides and skins are often 

damaged by grub holes, and because of this a selection or grading 
based on the number of grub holes is generally made during the grub- 
bing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes are graded 
as No. 1, while those with 5 or more are graded as No, 2.. The grub- 
bing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded ¢ows, from 
November 1 to June 1; on Colorados from December 1 to June 1; on 
native steers (including “spreadies”), “butt-brands,” and. native 
cows, from January 1 to June 1. 
- Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are classed as No. 1 except 
when there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can 
not be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides’ are 
classed as No. 2 or as glue stock,’ depending upon the extent of the 
damage. A No. 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a-pound ‘less than 
a No. 1 hide of similar class and weight: 554 


— eens ctecthngmpacentionsifoaes def ene ep beianet —- 
1 There is no exact definition for glue fies Generally hides that are tainted, or have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
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CLASSES. 


unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as such re- 
gardless of place of origin. 


Spready native steers are steer hides free from saa Ww bee 
60 pounds and up’ and measuring 63 feet and over just behind the. 


brisket. From June to December, inclusive, they are sold.as’No: 1 
only. During January to May, inclusive, they are sold on a grub se- 
lection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on thé ‘same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to! 


60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. ° 


Texas steers are branded steer hides, and a special selection for 
small, close-pattern, plump hides originally from the ranges of Texas 


and vicinity, but now sold as such regardless of place of origin. At 


Fort Worth all branded steer hides are classed as Texas steers, irre-, 


spective of size. 
Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
Light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides weigh- 
ing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, branded’ steer 


hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as-No. 1 and 
No. 2. 


Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carry one or more 


brands on the rump and are sold as one class without regard to origin 


Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 


60 pounds or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 
2, Selection is seldom made for this grade, as they are usually sold 
in with extreme light Texas steer hides or with light butt-br anded 
hides. 

Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally 
from range cattle and usually are spreadier and less plump than‘the 
Texas steer selection. They are so classed irrespective of their 


origin. The distinction between butt-branded and Colorado hides _ 


sutt-branded hides, as stated 


—_— 


is based on the location of the brand. 


1 All seléctions as to weight are on the green salted basis. 


Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning “simply: 
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above, are those with one or more brand marks on the rump. If 
the brand extends more than 18 inches up from the butt end, the hide 
is classed as Colorado. 

Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
ing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
ing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
No selection is made for extreme light Colorado steer hides. The 
weights from 25 to 50 pounds of this description are sold with 
branded cows, or with extreme light Texas steer hides. 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cows are unbranded cowhides, weighing 55 pounds 
and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cows are unbranded cowhides, weighing from 25 to 55 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded cows are both butt and side-branded cowhides and are 
sold flat for all weights from 25 pounds up. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. They are not selected 
on a weight basis but are sold flat for all weights 25 pounds and over. 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy veal skins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds. 
They are graded as No. 1 and No.2. All heavy veal skins weighing 
over 25 pounds are called hides; in some markets those weighing 
from 25 to 35 pounds are called overweight kips. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

_Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2, 

Deacon skins are from newly born calves. 

Slunk skins are from stillborn calves. 

“ Koshers ” or “ cutthroats ” are hides and skins from “ koshered” 
cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish 
religion. They are classified and graded as other hides and skins, 
but usually sell for one-half cent a pound less, because of the marred 
pattern which results from cutting the throat crosswise instead of 
lengthwise. 

CLASSES AND GRADES OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and ap- 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog- 
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nized standard of classification uniform for hides and skins originat- 
ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap- 
hazard methods of marketing and partly to the alleged differences 
in the quality and condition of these products in different sections 
of the country. It is asserted that the conditions which produce 









these differences on which the resulting price differentials are based if a 
are noticeable especially in the grain, texture, thickness, spread, and Ria? 
quality of the leather, and that they are caused largely by climatic < Psa ; 


conditions, methods of handling cattle, kinds of cattle, kinds of Ds 
feed, methods of feeding, ticks, grubs, brands, environment, and the 


methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the hides. 














TO 
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Fic, 43.—Sections numbered according to the relative values of the country hides and 
skins originating in them. 
Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the United 
States into nine sections, and discriminated accordingly in the prices 
paid for similar classes and weights of hides and skins originating 
in the various sections. . 
This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and sa 
“ 
* 












skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have come 
directly from the same sections as the country hide, but which are sold 
according to comparatively simple and uniform grades, regardless of 
the sections of origin. 

In classifying country hides and skins and establishing maximum 
prices for them, the War Industries Board recognized these sectional 
groups and fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each 
section. The sections appear below about in the order of their rela- “ae 
tive importance as indicated by the official price list of the War Ej 
Industries Board. (See fig. 43.) 
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Nine sections of the United States recognized in the hide trade. 


. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 
. Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and 


District of Columbia. 

. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

. Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and eastern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

. California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Idaho. 

. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Missis- 


sippi River. 

7. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. 

8. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

9. Arizona and New Mexico. 

The classifications and definitions given below apply to country 
hides and skins. Owing to the absence of uniform grade standards, 
it is difficult to give definitions of grades which will apply in all 
sections. 

Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Buffs‘ are unbranded steer,’ cow, and bull hides weighing from 45 
to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (In some sections 
butt-branded hides of these weights are included and graded as 
No. 2.) 

Extremes (extreme lights) are unbranded steer, cow, and bull 
hides weighing from 25 to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and 
No. 2. (Butt-branded hides of these weights are included in some 
sections and graded as No. 2.) 

Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 
hides weighing 60 pounds up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 
60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides, or both, from steers, 
cows, and bulls. Usually they are range and Texas hides. They are 
sold flat for all weights from 25 pounds up, and are graded as No. 1° 
and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds except 
in the southeastern and western coast sections, where the weight 
range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


1Unbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for light native steers. 
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Heavy calf are calfskins weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calf are calfskins weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. As a rule they weigh 
less than 7 pounds. 

The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following descrip- 
tions and data in connection with its regulation of trading in hides 


and skins: 

The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands (ticky and branded hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same). The price of No. 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price.’ 

No. 2 hide description : 

Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 

Over 5 bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 

Butt brands. 

5 grubs. 

1 grain slip. 

1 rubbed area where the grain is gone. 

1 dragged area where the grain is gone. 

1 sore area where the grain is gone. 


A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (see fig. 
22), but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned con- 
ditions. 


PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED. 


The following tabulation of the market classes and grades of 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another. 


Packer hides and skins. Country hides and skins. 


Spready native steers, 60 pounds up-—----- 
Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up__--__----_ Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds__--_~--. Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds. 


1 Branded hides are graded as No, 1 and No. 2, when the trading is on a branded basis; 
otherwise they may be graded as No. 2. Ticky hides likewise may be graded as No. 1 
and No. 2 when the trading is on a ticky-hide basis. The following rules relating to 
this subject were published by the War Industries Board in 1918: 

“Side branded and ticky hides shall be sold at 2 cents per pound reduction for each. 
For example, if the price of No. 1 native hide is 21 cents per pound, then the price of 
the ticky or side branded hide will be 19 cents per pound. If the hide is both side 
branded and ticky then the price will be 17 cents per pound. 

“Cutthroats shall sell at one-half cent per pound reduction in all cases. (No hide 
shall be deemed a cutthroat if 4 inches remain between the edge of the cut and the center 
of the butt of the ear on each side.) 

“ Heads hanging by string necks shall be cut off. If left on, they should be billed back 
at the price of glue stock. 

“All hides shall be free of meat, tail bones, switches, sinews, horns, bags, split shanks, 
mud, and manure. (If mud and manure can not be removed, it must be allowed for.) 

“Curing hides in vats, barrels, or other water-tight containers must be stopped. The 
use of preparations for false weighting is prohibited.” 
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Packer hides and skins. Country hides and ‘skins, 


Buffs (steers), 45 to 50 pounds. 
Extremes (steers), 25 to 45 pounds. 
e ie 2a Heavy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Z. i” = . Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 

Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds__-__ _- 4 bose tian (cows), 25 to 45 pounds. 
Heavy Colorado steers, 60 pounds and up-_-- 
Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds__---_ 
Branded cows, including Colorado steers, 

eS ec ce Se 
Heavy butt-branded hides, 60 pounds up__- 
Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 pounds_- 
Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 

NI deo I os capa ea pts intern 


Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds_{ 


Branded hides, except branded bulls, 25 
pounds up. (In some _ sections butt- 
branded steer hides are classed as No, 2, 
native steers, buffs, or extremes, according 
to weight.) 


Heavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. 
Native bulis, all weighte...._...,........... Buffs (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Extremes (bulls), 25 to 45 pounds. 
Branded bulls, 25 pounds and up; special 
selections for branded bull hides, 66 
pounds up. 
Kips, 15 to 25 pounds Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 
Meavy calf, S to 15 pounds............<-...--. Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 
[anew + 60 © POUNCE. Knee _-.Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds. 
eacons, up to 7 pounts........--..-- 6.2... Deacons, up to 7 pounds. 


Branded bulls, all weights 


METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS. 


‘While improvement of country hides and skins and consequent 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides and 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is not 
possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a small 
scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices paid 
to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 

The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies. Each tannery, 
however, as a rule, specializes in certain kinds of leather, and conse- 
quently must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. Since 
the tanner is not in position to handle all kinds and classes of these 
materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 

It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing advan- 
tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins and as a result can assort and classify 
them in marketable lots, and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots, Consequently, before reaching the 
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consumer or tanner, they pass through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by a 
large amount of lost motion. Many of the present systems support 
expensive, nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing, and speculating 
intermediaries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevi- 
tably, to suppress this branch of the industry and to discourage the 
quality of workmanship upon which values so largely depend. The 
most direct and practicable manner of marketing by the producer 
should result in the greatest profits to him. 


COMPARISON OF THREE PREVAILING METHODS. 


The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by figure 44. The move- 
ment to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of which show the 
course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles with X 
inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by many 
producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic hide mar- 
keting. The operations between hide dealers of equal importance, 
which often reach considerable proportions and are considered by 
many as uneconomic, and those between tanners, which are negligible, 
are not shown in the diagrams. 

The extravagant system generally followed in marketing country 
hides is illustrated by A in figure 44. 

B in figure 44 illustrates the direct or consignment method of 
marketing, which is employed and strongly advocated by some 
country-hide producers and dealers. In this method, the local dealer 
who was indicated in A as nonessential is retained because in many 
cases he performs and, until a better trade understanding is reached 
between producers and large dealers, will continue to perform a real 
service. He acts not as a speculator but principally as the agent of 
the producer who is not familiar with methods of marketing or who 
desires to be relieved of personal responsibility in preparing and mar- 
keting his products. 

C in figure 44 shows the agencies and channels used by the large 
packers in marketing their hides and skins. The superiority and 
advantages of this system are apparent at a glance. There is no lost 
motion, and no opportunity for speculation at the expense of the 
producer. The only intermediary is the broker or the tanner’s buyer, 
and even their services are often dispensed with. By this method the 
cost of marketing is negligible as compared with the other two meth- 
ods. In it the producer—that is, the packer—participates much more 
fully in the market prices of his products. 

The direct or consignment method illustrated by B in figure 44 
eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many of 
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the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. It 
approaches more nearly the packer’s method, and provides a means 
whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the prices 
that: his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment market- 
ing presupposes mutual confidence and fair dealing by both producer 
and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal obstacles in 
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FIGURE "a" 


OUS STEPS AND AGENCIES ¢ LOCAL BUTCH 
G COUNTRY HIDES. F 


THE HEAVY LINES INDICATE THE CHANWELS 
AND AGENCIES MOST GENERALLY USED. 


Local Buyers - Peddlers, Produce Dealers,General Stores, 


(Pyrasae AND RANCRMUAN Junk Collectors, Butchers, Feed Stores etc. 
Traveling Puyer - Seall Lot Buyer for Large Dealer. 
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FIGURE "5° 


SHOWING STEPS AND AGENCIES EMPLOYED 
IM DIRECT OR CONSIGNMENT MARKETING. 


FIGURE *c* 
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SHOWIEG PACKER HIDE MARKETING METHODS. 


Fig. 44.—Methods of marketing domestic hides and skins compared. 


the way of this method are the producer’s preference for ready cash, 
his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of local com- 
petitive buying. Unfortunately many producers prefer to accept any 
price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, produce 
dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, rather 
than to consign their hides to unknown car-lot dealers in central 


markets. 
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While ideal conditions.vequire the elimination of all these except 
the latter agencies, the opinions of the trade are divided over the 
practicability of dispensing with the services of the traveling hide 
buyers or agents of the large hide dealers in central markets. Their 
salaries and traveling expenses range from half a cent to 3 cents a 
pound of the hides they buy, depending on the volume of business 
they do and their efficiency in buying. Those opposed to these agents 
advocate marketing direct from producer to the large dealers who 
sell direct to tanners. They assert that the expense necessary to the 
maintenance of a traveling buying force should be paid to the pro- 
ducer or be used in reducing the cost of leather products. Those 
who favor the retention of these agents state that many hides would 
never reach the market and that there would be more damaged ones 
than at present, with consequent disastrous results to the country- 
hide industry, because of the absence of local competitive buying. 
They maintain that without the traveling buyer the producer would 
be at the mercy of the unscrupulous and unrestrained consignment- 
hide buyer. 

The logical agency, however, with which the small producer should 
deal when seeking to market his hides and skins direct, is the large 
hide dealer, who assembles the nondescript lots of hides from hun- 
dreds of small slaughterers and dealers and prepares and classifies 
them according to the demands of the tanners, to whom he offers 
them in carload lots. 


CARELESS HANDLING AND REPREHENSIBLE PRAC- 
TICES PENALIZED IN MARKETS. 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and other chemi- 
cals in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to green- 
salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding weight 
is an equally reprehensible practice. 

These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does result, 
however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment the 
greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroyed. Such treat- 
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ment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, not 
only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as 
dealers, brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and 
skins and anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a 
matter of protection. Often these prices are inequitable, because the 
penalties generally are spread over all hides of the country de- 
scription. 

Because of the existence very generally of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide producers 
feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 
be rewarded by better prices. Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on careful- 
ness and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, because of the 
evil repute of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES COMPARED WITH 
FLAT SALES. 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 
is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve 
his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies to a 
less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 
alties for the results of carelessness. 

No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 
at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the 
basis of the inferior ones. 

The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hides 
and skins at flat prices without regard to selections and grades based 
upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the conse- 
quent tanner’s aversion to them and the wide margin between the 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 
flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and has 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly 
every line of merchandise. 

A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Board 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold by 
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classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas- 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods of grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 
the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins. In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless 
of origin, is desirable and deserves serious consideration. A stand- 
ardized basis for trading should make it possible for the country pro- 
ducers to realize prices more nearly commensurate with the quality 
of their products. As a result, carelessness and much inefficiency 
should soon be overcome and a marked improvement in the mer- 
chantability and market prices of hides and skins of the country 
class should follow. 


ESSENTIAL POINTS. 


Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners buy these raw materials on 
their merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quan- 
tity of the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather 
can be put. 

Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industry 
is absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis. Much 
will be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly 
on a graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by 
avoiding many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through 
more direct marketing by the rural producers. In this way country 
producers should not only derive more profits but the profits should 
be commensurate with the quality of their products, a condition which 
will prove an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best pos- 
sible quality. 

Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points: 


Take-off or skinning. 


1. Before killing clean off as much as possible all manure, dirt, mud, etec., and 
during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free from blood especially. 

2. In bleeding cattle always stick the throat lengthwise; never crosswise. 

8. In skinning use the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. Avoid 
cutting the hide or skin. 

4. Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jagged ones. 

5. Pay attention to the pattern of the hide and see that it is properly distrib- 
uted among the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. 

6. Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, horns, dew- 
claws, and split shanks, 
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Salting and curing. 


7. Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

8. After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow the hide or skin to 
lie separately-in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12.hours, with the flesh side up, 
until the animal heat has escaped. 

9. Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting. 

10. Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. 

11. Use only fresh, clean salt. 

12. Use plenty of salt; too much will do no harm; too little will. Use about 
1 pound of salt to each pound of hide, 

13. Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck, and also 
epen up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinkle them with salt. 


Shipping and marketing. 


14. Before bundling remove excess of salt by sweeping or shaking. 

15. Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins. 

16. Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed. Be 
sure that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearly and lastingly 
addressed. 

17. After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

18. Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable agency, avoiding 
all unnecessary middlemen or agencies. 

19. Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, and 
strive constantly to improve the methods practiced. 
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APPENDIX. 
MARKET PRICES. 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study of 
present price conditions affecting the hide and leather industry: 
First, the difference between the prices of raw and finished products; 
second, the difference of 4 to 10 cents a pound between the market 
prices for comparable classes and grades of country and packer hides 
and skins; and, third, the difference of 8 to 15 cents a pound between 
the prices received for these products by farmers and small butchers 
and those quoted for them on the market. 

The unusual price conditions affecting the raw and finished prod- 
ucts involve factors that are peculiar to periods of general economic 
disturbances and are not confined to the products of the hide and 
leather industries. 

In order to facilitate a study of the price conditions and relations 
involved in marketing domestic hides and skins, exhibits have been 
appended (pp. 55-62) which contain data, graphs, and other informa- 
tion bearing directly on this subject. 

Exhibit I shows the maximum prices and differentials that were 
established by the War Industries Board for domestic hides and 
skins during the three months ended January 31, 1919. Attention 
is called to the varying prices quoted for similarly described classes 
and grades of couutry hides and skins originating in different sec- 
tions of the country and to the contrast between these and packer 
hides and skins in this respect. It should be noticed also that the 
prices for the January take-off are less than those for hides and skins 
taken off during November and December, due in part to the longer 
hair and the correspondingly greater amount of adhering dirt. This 
emphasizes the influence of seasons of the year upon the quality and 
consequent value of these products. 

Exhibits II and III show the average market prices of packer and 
of country hides by grades for each month in 1918 and for each year 
from 1898 to 1918, inclusive. These exhibits are of special value in 
that they show the trend of market prices for each general group of 
domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 20 years. 

Exhibit IV shows by graphs the spread and trend of market prices 
of comparable grades of packer and country hides from 1909 to 1918, 
based on the average prices for each year, except 1918. The prices 
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indicated in the graphs for 1918 show the price relations existing 
March 16, when the downward trend which started in November and 
December of the previous year was checked. This also was prior to 
the inauguration of the Government’s price-fixing program, which 
became effective in May. 

Exhibit V is a graphic presentation of similar information by 
monthly periods from January, 1917, to June 29, 1918. This graph 
is of value in that it shows the price conditions existing immediately 
preceding the declaration of war and during the war until the Gov- 
ernment’s price regulation had been in operation about 2 months. 
The decline in the prices of country hides on June 1, 1918, as shown 
in the graph, is apparent only. The prices recorded from May 4 to 
June 1 were those established by the War Industries Board for hides 
taken off from May 1 to July 31. The prices recorded from June 1 
until June 29 were actual market prices of hides removed prior to 
May 1. The relatively high price levels shown for packer hides from 
May 4 to June 29 were based on contracts and sales at the established 
prices of hides taken off from May 1 forward. In other words, the 
packer take-off from May 1 forward was on the market, while the 
country take-off for that period had not reached the market. 

When comparing market prices or estimating the probable values 
of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should bear in 
mind that the quality and consequent prices of these products vary 
with the seasons in which they are removed from the animal, and that 
the market quotations are average prices for large lots of cured and 
carefully selected hides and skins which have shrunk from 12 to 18 
per cent and sometimes 20 per cent from the green weight, and not 
for single or small lots of hides such as they have to offer. They 
also should remember that the prices that they may receive will de- 
pend largely upon the kinds and number of dealers or agencies that 
handle their products through the various marketing channels and on 
the speculative features involved in the market prices that may ob- 
tain when these products finally reach the central markets. 
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EXHIBIT I. 


SCHEDULE OF MAXIMUM PRICES ON HIDES AND SKINS. 


The maximum prices for packer and country hides and skins as 
fixed by the War Industries Board for November and December, 
1918, and January, 1919, are given herewith. 


Packer hides and skins, maximum prices. 


The maximum prices (in cents per pound) named below apply to the best 
standard of packer hides. All other packer hides shall sell at relatively lower 
values: 

November- 
December, January, 


1918. 1919. 
ON Wy. SPREE POU NUOBE ES INOS is 6 i oe eee Waeee ee mems Sac, 29 28 
meavy Mntive sprendy, NO, Ae... 2 eee ee 30 29 
PNG WGI ROBOT R. INO. Ces asa oe See e eae 2! at 
Extreme light native steers, No. 1____._.---_-_______________ 23 24 
meavy Dut -oranded Kicers, No. 11... 2 .~........ 27 26 
Piet Date pranaed steera, ING: 12022) ) ke bce sk 26 25 
Extreme light butt-branded steers, No. 1___-__________________ 22 21 
GAVy: TaOrnne SeeetTHOMO: Ws 2S es a les BS 25 
MeOnt <opmreme mIOre NG,..Va ee eee eke ee OF 24 
patreme’ light. Colorado steers, No; 12. .-.-2.-220-+-22..._....22 21 
SeCHNY, Dene MieCter NO: Gases Seca oh ots eh 27 26 
Paent Sees Supers: NOs Ve oe ee ee Sees ea ee 25 
Pore ent Lemmas sipers,. NO, 1222202421 cee 23 22 
See iCreme AMOUR ING) Meet ee SREP Awe ie ees es oe 21 
ne Meee COWS, NO.08 oon S5 504 kee eet 26 
DEM UG MEPINEH DOW INO? 2 oes Sa ee Ss a se 23 22 
Betta Wptnetes Sethe Banos ene od Ys or ee oe cee 193 
Ren IRA TRE mIRC ERI 8, be en ee abe es 174 
All koshers at 4 cent discount, No. 2’s 1 cent less. 
BRU IRON eas eh i ne ie ee ee at ee 25 
SANRIO, SUMO Dc So ooo i Se eee Res 244 233 
eUPRMINRES RCE Cri eet eet en ees St eh 214 203 
RRM AMESES NNER Ber SR Te hoe het nel ate aD 40 


No. 2’s, 13 cents less. 
Calfskins (not otherwise provided for). 


1. The maximum prices set on large, first-salt skins, outside city skins, and 
country skins do not apply to the Pacific coast. 

2. All calfskins shall be free of tail bones. 

3. Chicago City first-salt calfskins, and other large, city first-salt calfskins, 40 
cents per pound for No. 1’s. (Same selection and rules as mentioned on 
countries. ) 

4. Light 7/8 pounds, $2.95 per skin; deacons, $2.80 per skin. 

5. New York City trimmed calfskins and other Eastern city trimmed calf- 
skins equal in all respects to New York City. 


4/5 pounds per skin._____-_-__ $2. 80 | 12/17 pounds per skin_________ $6. 50 
5/7 pounds per skin__*___--___ 3.60 | 17/25 pounds per skin____-~-~_- 6. 50 
7/9 pounds per skin_._________ 4.50 | Buttermilk skins at 15 per cent dis- 


9/12 pounds per skin__________ 5. 40 count. 
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6. Other eastern trimmed calfskins, net-equal in all-respects to New York 
City skins, shall sell at relatively less, according to their value. Nobody shall 
be allowed to give the butcher a bonus, because this practice is construed to 
mean paying more than the maximum. 

7. The selection on calfskins sold by the piece is as follows: 

A No. 2 skin is one with a cut an inch and a half in from the edge, or with 
a bad sore, with a horn scratch or a wire scratch, or with the grain damaged 
in any way—such as a slip, or a skin that has a poor pattern. 

A No. 3 skin is one that is very badly cut or very badly slipped, or one whose 
pattern is damaged so badly that the cutting space is limited. 

The reduction for No. 2’s on trimmed skins is as follows: 
10 cents on 4 to 5’s. 
15 cents on 5 to 7’s, 7 to 9’s, 9 to 12’s. 
20 cents on 12 to 17’s. 
25 cents on 17’s and up. 


















Country hides and skins, maximum prices. 








November 
























and 
1. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan: aa’ January, 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound_ __..-- $0. 214 $0. 203 
Buffs, 45-60 pounds, No. 1, per pound________-_ 5 . 204 . 194 
Heavy native steers, 60. pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_ . 234 . 224 
Light native steers, 50-60 pounds, No. 1, per pound___- . 224 214 
Heavy native cows, 60 pounds and up, No.1, per pound___ _-. 224. 214 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_____-________ -164 =. 154 
Kips, 15-25 pounds, No. 1, per pound_______--______ sf 28h. 2 
Calf, 8-15 pounds, city first-salt, equal to Chicago No. 1, 
NOE OR WONINTD 5 hh a tet en ee . 40 . 40 
Other first-salt city skins at relative value. 
Calf, city resalted, 5 per cent less than similar first-salt 
skins. 
Cait, erunity, D0: 2, Her Meu oS ene ee . 34 . 
Light calf, 7-8 pounds, per skin_____--__-__-____-__ ek. Bsaea 26 
AION ON, SI a eb sk O90: 2:38 
2. Kansas, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota: 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound____------__~_- -203 .193 
Buffs, 45-60 pounds, No. 1, per pound____-___--_-___._-_-_-____ .193  .18} 
Heavy native steers, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_ .224 =«. 213 
Light native steers, 50-60 pounds, No. 1, per pound____- .214 .20f 
Heavy native cows, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound__ 214 . 203 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound__-_------_-_~~- ey .153 =. 143 
223 —=—«iw 2:13 


Kins, 15-25 pounds, No..1, per pound... _._._____ 
Calf, 8-15 pounds, city first-salt, equal to Chicago No. 1, 







Other city first-salt skins at relative value. 
Calf, city resalted, 5 per cent less than similar first-salt 







skins. 
nie COUUIrE. tts, en MOUNG. =. 22 e . 34 . 84 
Light calf, 7-8 pounds, per skin___-------_- nie sade 2:50 2.00 
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December, January, 


8. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana: 1918. 1919. 
Extremes (no selection for brands), 25-45 pounds, No. 1, 
sR osteo Sek ae ey fe Rs $0. 18} $0. 18 
Buffs (no selection for brands), 45 pounds and up, No. 1, 
per pound __-___ Wt Soren wa Se 2) TRAIT 
Bulls (no selection for brands), 60 pounds and up, No. a 
NET OI at a ee ee 2B 3 nd MRE BBE 
Kips, 15-25 pounds, No. 1, per pound________________ . 204 . 194 
Calf, city and country mixed, No. 1, per pound_______ ; oo . 30 
4. Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
District of Columbia: 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound_______________ .203 .20 
Buffs, 45-60 pounds, No. 1, per pound_____----_----__-___  .193% .19 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound______________ .15% .15 
Kips, city and country, No. 1, per pound_______ scenes . 223 ae 
Calf, 8-15 pounds, city first-salt equal to Chicago, ‘se ie 
OSES RRNA a ee .40 = .40 
Other city first-salt skins at relative value. 
Calf, city resalted, 5 per cent less than similar first-salt 
skins. 
Calf, country, No. 1, per pound. 2 =... -2.-.._....-.- 30 . 30 
Light calf, 7-8 pounds, per skin__________ : ls Sese" ' Syne 
Deacons, Per AIM 222 oe s 2.30 2:30 
Ticky hides, kip, and skins at 2 cents per ‘pound less than 
free of ticks. 
5. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana east of Mississippi River: 
Ticky hides (free of ticks at 2 cents per pound more). 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, or 30-45 pounds, No.1, per pound... 183 .18 
Buffs, 45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_______________ . 173 <e 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound______ =. ~@bBE” 38 
Kips, 15-25 pounds or 15-80 pounds, No. 1, per pound__ . 193 .19 
icAit, City Brat-salt, No. 1, per pound ._..2.._.-..-_-... 37 oT 
Calf, city resalted, at 5 per cent less than similar first-salt 
skins. 
Call, COGRINY, I0Di 4, POP POONG. ~ 2 225s es eee ee 3 . 80 
6. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana west of Mississippi 
River : 
No selection on hides for brands or ticks. 
Extremes, 25-40 or 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound______ ion. 32 
Buffs, 40 or 45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound___-__-___ .18}? .18 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1. per pound____--______ -__- .143 .14 
Kips, 15-25 pounds, No. 1, per pound______~- SS . 203 . 20 
Calf, 15 pounds and down, No. 1, per pound___- . 00 . 80 
California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho: 
Steers, 50 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_______-____- . 22} . 213 
Cows, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound__--_-_-_~----~- 214. 204 
Extremes, 30-45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound____~-~- .203 .193 
Buffs, 45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound____-__-__-___- . 19} . 184 
Bulls, native, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound___-~-__- - 163 . 154 
Bulls, branded, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound_____-- . 144 134 
Kips, 15-30 pounds, No. 1, per pound_____--_---------~-- .22} .214 
Calf, short trimmed, Oregon, Washington, Idaho cities 
and counties. Nok, per pound. 25-5 -~- = . 40 . 40 
Calf, partly trimmed, California, Nevada, Utah cities and 
Comes, ING. per Dewi. ooo 5 he nsec ans . 36 . 36 
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November 


en ial lis and 
8. Arizona, New Mexico: December, January, 


No selection on hides for brands. 1918. 1919, 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound $0. 193 $0. 19 
3uffs, 45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound____________- -183 .18 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound__________ -143 .14 
Kips, 15-25 pounds, No. 1, per pound . 203 
Calf, 15 pounds down, No. 1, per pound_____- . 30 . 30 
9. Dry hides, 16 pounds and up, 34 cents to January 31, 1919. 
Bulls, two-thirds price. 
Glue, half price. 
Kips, 7-16 pounds, glue out, 37 cents per pound to Jan- 
uary 31, 1919. 
Calf, under 7 pounds, glue out, 48 cents per pound to 
January 31, 1919. 
Dry-salted hides are 6 cents less than dry flints in all 
cases where it has been customary to sell lots running 
all or practically all dry salted, and in such cases the 
hides with pickle on them are 3 cents less per pound 
than dry flints. In other cases the customary condi- 
tions prevail. 
10. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, New Jersey : 
Extremes, 25-45 pounds, No. 1, per pound_____------~_- 
Buffs, 45 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound___-___-_____~ 
Heavy steers, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound__ 
Heavy cows, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound 
Bulls, 60 pounds and up, No. 1, per pound 
Kips (including grassers), No. 1, per pound__- pee oes 
Calf price is provided for under “ Stipulation regarding 
trimmed skins outside of New York City.” 


The above maximum prices on hides in section 10 apply to regular type as 
to salting, trim, etc. First-salt hides, also trimmed of dewclaws and with 
square shanks and with burr of ear removed have a maximum price of 1 cent 
per pound more than the maximum prices set. 
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Average prices of packer hides and skins by classes and grades for each month in 
1918 and for each year from 1898 to 1918, inclusive, as published in “Shoe and 
Leather Reporter.” 


1918. 
January .... 


February. a 


August..... 
September. .| 


October... . 
November. . 
December . . 
Average: 
1918.... 


1917....| 


1916.... 


1915. ...| 
1914...) 


1913... 


1912. .../ 


191... 
1910.... 


CHICAGO PACKER HIDES. 


1 


























Butt- 
Hoey |Hoary| ight | st | Cole Drapt| gry 
| steers. sane. | Steers. | steers, | Steers. | Cows. | Cows. 
| 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
per per per per per per per 
pound.| pound. pound. pound.| pound.| pownd.| pound. 
31.00 | 28.12} 23.00, 26.25 | 25.25] 18.00] 29.00 
29.00 | 25.87] 22.00/ 23.22] 24.22| 17.37] 26.75 
26.12 | 23.12] 21.50) 22.25! 21.25] 15.50] 22.50 
27.37 | 26.37| 23.94 | 24.50] 23.62} 17.12] 23.50 
31.40 | 30.20] 28.60} 29.30] 28.50] 22.50] 28.80 
33.00 | 31.00} 30.00} 31.00] 30.00] 25.00} 30.00 
33.00 | 31.00 30.00] 31.00| 30.00] 25.00} 30.00 
30.00 | 28.00! 27.00 28.00) 27.00] 23.00] 28.00 | 
30.00 | 28.00} 27.00] 28.00} 27.00] 23.00] 28.00 
30.00 | 28.00} 27.00] 28.00} 27.00] 23.00] 28.00 
29.00} 27.00} 26.00} 27.00} 26.00) 22.00} 27.00 
29.00 | 27.00 26.00 27.00 26.00 22.00 | 27.00 
29.91 | 27.81 | 26.00] 27.13 | 26.32) 21.12] 27.37 | 
82.70 | 30.94 | 29.58/ 30.23} 29.73 27.35) 31.59 
26.28 | 24.23] 24.06) 23.86 | 23.34) 23.94] 24.89 
24.26 | 21.48] 21.12} 21.37 20.39) 20.90] 23.55 
19.76 | 19.23] 18.77| 1856/ 18.20] 18.49| 18.94 
18.38 | 18.06 | 17.72} 17.42| 17.26| 17 | 17.28 
17.69 | 16.58] 16.14) 16.17| 15.88) 15.71] 16.40 
14.81 | 14.32] 13.54) 13.50] 13.47| 12.56] 13.87 
15.29 | 14.88 | 13.77| 13.71 | 13.42] 12.40] 13.79 
16.47 | 16.41) 15.35 15.49/ 15.29] 14.11] 15.21 
13.36 | 13.86| 12.46) 12.28] 12.21} 10.43] 11.43 
14.55 | 13.96 | 13.26 12.99] 12.70] 11.98] 13.10 
15.43| 14.89| 14.84| 13.99] 13.65] 14.27] 14.96 
14.30} 14.44| 13.91} 13.21 | 13.08] 12.74] 13.16 
11.66 | 12.65| 11.67] 10.89] 10.81 | 10.28] 10.60 
11.69 | 12.64} 11.19] 10.57/ 10.54) 9.19] 10.07 
13.38} 14.41} 12.42] 12.33] 12.10| 10.01] 11.12 
12.37| 12.88] 11.53] 11.46] 11.21] 9.87] 10.66 
11.94| 11.99] 11.09] 11.04} 10.49| 10.18] 10.62 
12.34} 12,07] 11.55} 11.44] 10.70] 10.90] 11.27) 
11.50| 10.74| 10.43] 10,08| 9.24] 9.72] 10.84 











native | Yatice 
cows. - 
Cents | Cents 
per per 

pound.| pound. 
22.75 | 20.50 
20.62 | 19.25 
16.75 | 18.00 
18.50} 18.25 
24.00 | 21.60 
26.00 | 23.00 
26.00 | 23.00 
24.00 21.50 
24.00} 21.50 
24.00} 21.50 
23.00 | 20.50 
23.00 | 20.50 
22.72 | 20.76 
29.59 | 25.03 
24.89 | 21.41 
22.97} 19.24 
19.27} 16.20 
17.27 | 14.82 
16.30 | 14.07 
13.50| 12.11 
13.04] 11.96 
14.83 | 13.10 
11.04 | 10.03 
11.71 | 12.13 
14.84 | 12.21 | 
13.10 | 10.77 
10.52} 9.10 
9.64] 9.61 
10.12 | 10.50 
10.07 | 10.19 
10.44] 9.93 
10.40 | 10.04 
11.02| 9.56 








Brand- 
ed 


bulls. 





Cents 
per 


pound. 


or 


17.25 


16. 75 
15. 
16. 
19. 


50 


62 | 
80 | 
. 00 
. 00 
. 50 
. 50 
. 50 
. 50 
- 50 | 


. 62 | 


Aver- 
age 
prices, 


Cents 
per 
pound. 


24. 112 
22. 505 
20, 249 
21. 969 
26. 470 
28. 000 
28. 000 
25. 600 
25. 600 
25.600 
24. 600 
24.600 


24, 
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EXHIBIT III. 










Average prices of country hides and skins by classes and grades for each month in 
1918 and for each year from 1898 to 1918, inclusive, as published in “ Shoe and 
Leather Reporter.” 






CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES. 


{ 


Heavy | Heavy | No.1 | No.2 | Ex- Country |Rranded Bulls, | City | City Ave 


j acke . j é 
steers. | cows. buffs. | buffs. | tremes. packer | cows. calf. | kips. pee 










brands. 








Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 








| 
Pom ; 

1918. pound. a nd.| glens.| phand: pound. abund: prund. pound. piund: pou : pound. 
January....| 23.00] 18.50 18. 50 17.50 | 18.75] 20.00] 15.25] 15.75] 36.00] 28.75] 21.9 
February...) 22.50 } 17.12 | 16.87 | 15.87] 17.50] 17.50] 14.00] 15.37] 85.25] 25.25] 19.73 
March.....- | 18.75 | 14.50] 14.25] 13.25 14.75 | 15.37 | 12.25] 13.50] 33.75 | 22.12] 17.29 
April....... 20. 37 | 15.00 | 15.00| 13.50 | 16.12 | 16.75 | 13.00] 13.37 | 38.00] 23.75 | 18.49% 
Aye. 500 21.40 | 18.40 | 18.62 | 17.12} 20.00] 19.80 } 14.90] 15.00] 44.00] 28.40] 21.764 





20.75 | 18.62 18.75 17.25 21.00 | 21.00 15. 25 15. 00 44.00 27. 50 | 21.912 
20. 87 18. 94 19. 00 17.00 21.00 21.00; 15.50 15. 00 44.00 27.50 | 21.981 
August..... | 22.60 20.00 | 20.50 19. 25 22.00 | 21.00; 15.50 15.00 | 44.00 | 27.50 | 22.735 
September. 23.00 | 21.00) 21.75 | 20.50 | 92.00] 21.00) 15.50] 15.00 44.00] 27.50 23 125 
October..... 23. 25 | 21.50 21.00} 20.00! 22.00] 21.00) 16.62] 16.50 44.00] 27.00 | 23. 287 
November... 23.75 22.50 | 21.00; 20.00} 22.00; 20.00 17.00 16.50 44.00} 27.00} 23.375 
December..' 22.50| 21.50) 19.50] 18.50] 20.50! 19.00) 15.50] 15.50 40.00] 26.00/ 21.8% 


PN sess ae 











ee 
















Average: 


1918..... | 21.89] 18.96 | 18.73] 17.48] 19.80] 19.62 15.02] 15.12 | 40.92 | 26.52] 21.39 







1917....< 25.74 | 23.46 | 23.60] 21.91 | 25.23) 24.31 20.30} 20.39 39.43] 29.05] 25.34 
1916...-.| 20.75 | 20.17 | 20.37] 19.35) 22.68 | 21.86; 17.84] 17.28 | 34.55 | 24.84) 21.969 






















1914..... 16.56 | 16.42; 16.63} 15.64] 17.70} 16.34, 14.53] 13.98 21.90} 19.26] 16.8% 
1913....-| 15.39 | 15.00} 15.05] 14.31] 15.60] 14.43, 18.54) 12.73 | 17.18} 16.74] 14. 
1912..... 14.25 | 14.06] 14.05] 13.02] 14.91 | 13.12] 12.33] 11.22; 18.60 | 16.01] 14.137 
R911...5- 12.24; 11.82] 11.82} 10.79] 12.80; 10.7 10.02 | 10.01 | 16.34; 13.23] 11.979 
1910..... 12.16 | 11.26} 11.13] 10.02 16.02 | 12.03 | 11.373 









11.51 | 10.20 9. 49 9. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
1915..... | 19.67 19.06 | 18.98 2] 19.65] 18.62 16.13] 15.90) 21.60] 19.60] 18.713 















86 

1909..... 14.17] 13.40} 13.24] 32.21] 13.55| 12.55 11.44) 11.13] 17.92| 14.11 
1908....-] 10.61] 9.35] 9.29] 821] 9.75] 890} 804) 7.86/ 14.17] 10.09 
1907....- 12.05 | 11.02] 10.79] 9.64] 10.99] 10.69] 9.66} 10.02] 14.90] 11.60 
1906..... 13.83 | 13.49] 13.43] 12.47] 13.43] 12.48] 12.51] 11.28| 15.54] 14.05 
1905.....] 12.47] 11.92] 11.88] 10.96] 12.14] 11.86] 10.93] 9.39] 14.84] 12.58 
1904... 10.03} 9.47] 9.45] 849] 9.75] 9.42} | 7.87] 13.37] 11.08 
bah . 8 5 7.75 05 | 10.16 
ie 4 8.55 | 8 9.67 
1901..... 10.50} 9.25] 873| 7.73] 877] 884] 856} 843] 11.93] 9.36 
1900..... 10.29] 9.30} 9.11] 826] 9.52] 875] 873] 805] 11.91] 10.16 
1899.....] 10.79 | 10.13 | 10.08 } 9.58 | 10.43] 9.69] 9.56) &71! 12.84] 10.95 





nr 
nm 
a 
Cc 


1898... 10.25} 9.90} 9.94) 9.43! 10.49) 885) 8.85 11.20 
i i ' 














nth in 
e and 


—— 


Aver. 
age 
prices, 


Cents 
per 
pound, 


21.20 
19.73 
17.249 
18. 486 
21.764 
21.912 
21.981 
22. 735 
23. 125 
23. 287 
28. 375 
21.850 


21.39 
21. 969 
18.713 
16. 8% 
14.97 
14. 157 
11.979 
11.373 
13.372 
9.627 
11. 135 
13. 252 
11. 87 
9.734 
9.008 
9. 404 
9. 210 
9. 408 
10. 276 
9. 986 
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EXHIBIT IV. 


Range and spread of market prices for comparable grades of country and packer 
hides, 1909—1918. 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 







































; ps 
i jee : 
, - : 
20¢ a 20¢ 
15¢ es 15¢ 

Bn] Top Price Quoted ee 

Bren ----- Bottom Price Quoted od 

¢ 10¢ : 

j = PA LAR he > : 
E AN « 

a HEAVY COWS lf / 
: | E 
i z Ty j 
“ rw ‘os 
30¢ 30¢ 

be LIGHT COWS AWD BUFFS Ci laa 
20¢ ae ie ==, oN \ 20¢ 

ast Fh = com iy ied 
15¢ Pp grt Whe tn ed 15¢ 
ps |e" Extreme Light Country Cows 
25 to 45 lbs. 
ee About Same as Bufte 





10¢ 


we 





25¢ 


20¢ 


15¢ 


Lae yA | 


ENS | 
a 





10¢ 





Branded Packer Bulls 
1 to-S¢ under 
Native Bulls 
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EXHIBIT V. 


Range and spread of market prices for comparable grades of country and packer 
hides, January, 1917, to June 29, 1918. 


WINN DOM RN OR WW CIN CRON OW MONO NOW MO tO oe ONIN 
Sw RNA Paes PON HOS BEV OS AV ORL RPA AEN MALL 
e . ; ; : 

Se Qzpetereree Pree vt tere see 
& a" "3 4 

3 


s 


: ; . © 
Meee tetee es ees eee 
» os 

& (8 a g 5 





PACKER HEAVY WATIVE STEER 
60 LBS. AND UP 








COUNTRY HEAVY STEERS \_. 
60 LBS. AND UP : 


PACKER HEAVY NATIVE COWS 
55 LBS. AND UP 


COUNTRY HEAVY CONS 
60 LBS. AND YP 











PACKER NATIVE BULLS 
ALL WEIGHTS 


PACKER LIGHT NATIVE COWS 
25 — 55 LBS. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF MARKETS 
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The classes and grades of packer hides and skins are given herewith in tabu- 


lar form. 


EXHIBIT VI. 


Classes and grades of packer hides and skins. 








Class | Weight selections. Grade. 
Native steers: | 
Spready native steers........... 60 pounds and up............... No. 1 and No, 2. 
Heavy native steers.............|....- Wc yeiekisdnsdasendeseuicn ee | Do, 
Light native steers.............. 49 to 60 pounds.................. | Do. 
Extreme light native steers......| 25 to 50 pounds.................. | Do. 
Texas steers: | 
Heavy Texas steers............. 60 pounds and up...............} Do. 
Light Texas steers.............. 50 to 60 pounds. ................ Do. 
Extreme light Texas steers... .... 25 to 50 pounds..........2....... | Do. 
Butt branded steers: 
Heavy B. B. steers.............. 60 pounds and up............... Do. 
Light B. B. steers............... 50 to 60 pounds.................. Do. 
Extreme light B. B. steers......| 25 to 50 pounds.................. | Do. 
Colorado steers: 
Heavy Colorade steers.......... 60 pounds and up...............| Do. 
Light Colorado steers............ | 50 to 60 pounds.................. | Do, 
| 


Extreme light Colorado steers. . 
Native cows: 





Heavy native cows.............. 55 pounds and up............... | 
Light native cows............... 25 to 50 pounds.................. 
Branded cows..................- AUD WOIGNIR isos... ccc0 52.2008 
PRIOR TIUE 6 ods ny cdv cu eeaee sc |J--++5 WO sates cetae sus tvcensds scenic 
DURE is. 5s dan ees isa MP cb cevacssaswadess saecesets 
MOUNT SG Sok vxoc ctawertsostene BG BO oe ND os ocak ccscsokius 
NEN ODD soo cscs ccScsxsoee pencne Se rb each Sane sles magn odes Se 
Heavy calf BOS 15 POWs s i cccse scan 
SIE aitsc83 boxes tues accswess ORO O IM as cssins's dnaiccise vies 
TIOUENNENR Sg 505 a opsd een eee WP BO 5d SUES oo so 2 iscinnin st eas 
MIEN oh 85s os aw cncscbananeacewace Bob Sihak sa sshace en enies | 


1 Same as branded cows or extreme light Texas steers. 


-| 25 to 50 pounds.................. | 





(). 


No. 1 and No, 2, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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EXHIBIT VII. 


The classes and grades of country hides and skins commonly used in the 
Chicago market are given herewith in tabular form. 


Classes and grades of country hides and skins. 


Class. Weight. Grade. 


Heavy native steers 60 pounds and up............ ..| No. land No. 2. 
Light native steers............-.---- | 50 to 60 pounds. ..... bavehair Do. 

Heavy native cows | 60 pounds and up... he Do. 

Buffs (steers, cows, bulls) 45 to 60 pounds...... Rs Do. 
Extremes (steers, cows, bulls)... . - | 25 to 45 pounds. . ; Do. 

Bulls (heavy native) | 60 pounds and up Do. 
Branded bulls (heavy) Do. 
Branded hides (steers, cows, bulls)..| 25 pounds and up... aie Do. 

J15 to 25 pounds... .. J 

‘a [15 to 30 pounds........ 
Heavy calfskins...............-...--| 8to 15 pounds........... : Do. 
Light caliskins............ 7 to 8 pounds.......... ; : Do. 
SNEED oo oe oc kon ccec os nccses} Up) BOD POM e sac escccce pens Do. 
I ND tbwsish sakes <snneses an pine dec sivns:, Wsmeys : 


Pe ae ee Do. 





O 
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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up more 

than one-third of all the hides and skins pro- 
duced in this country, and their condition on arrival 
at the tannery is of vital interest to all who use 
leather. 


Too often the value of “ country ” hides for leather- 
making is less than that of “packer” hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the “ take-off” and 
in curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween “country ” and “ packer” hides and skins, and 
pays less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 


country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may 
be benefited. 


Joint Contribution from the Bureaus of Markets, 
Chemistry, and Animal Industry 


Issued August, 1919 
Washington, D. C. Revised April, 1920 








J 


COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


R. W. Hickman, Chief, Quarantine Division, Bureau of Animal Industry; C. V. 
WHALIN,..Assistant in Marketing Live Stock and Meats, Bureau of Mar- 
kets; R: W. Frey, Assistant Chemist, Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau 
of Chemistry; F/ Ps’Verrcu, Chemist in Charge, Leather and Paper Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Chemistry. 
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Waste and economic losses from im- Methods of marketing hides and 
ROCIO RRND eS nS Ee 6 WE a a ho ne See 40 
Spread between price of hides and PRATRCe OPCS eo ees 43 

Price Or fentner.o 2. = - 2 ele 7 | Careless handling and questionable 
Directions for skinning, salting, and practices penalized in markets___ 45 

OU oe Se gk 9 | Selected. and graded sales compared 
Take-off or skinning__________ 10 Witn Bat Og100..-- es 47 
Salting and curing____________ Tt; ST i ice Snares a pceciescs ano ectentanagts 48 


IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 
ning industry, are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold directly as such or are disposed of in the sale of the 
animals. In addition to being the producer of hides and skins, the 
farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the finished prod- 
ucts of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is directly 
affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity and quality 
of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Packer hides and skins.—Packer hides and skins are taken off in 
establishments where the slaughtering is of a wholesale character, 
and where men usually are employed exclusively for the purpose of 
removing hides. In the plants of the large packers the labor is so 
divided that each worker has a particular task to perform, in which 
he becomes very proficient. Since they are taken off in large num- 
bers, the hides are uniformly selected and cured, and generally are 
free from salt stains and excess salt or pickle. The result is a 
product of uniform selection, of good pattern and trim, and with 
few imperfections, making possible a maximum yield of leather of 
the best quality. 

Country hides and skins.—Country hides and skins are taken off 
by farmers, ranchmen, and local butchers or by their helpers, who 
generally are inexperienced in skinning. This classification includes 
“fallen” hides, or those from animals that have died from disease, 
accident, or natural causes, as well as those from animals that have 

3 
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been slaughtered for food. Country hides originate in small num. 
1 bers, in scattered and remote sections of the country, and seldom are 
treated in a careful and efficient manner with respect to skinning, 
curing, and marketing. The result frequently is a poor product of 
irregular pattern and trim, with many imperfections; such hides and 
' skins are usually handled several times before being available in uni- 
form selection. Not only is the yield of leather from such hides and 
skins comparatively low and uncertain, but the leather is capable of 
only limited use. 
Domestic and imported hides and skins.—Many of the hides and 
' skins used in this country, including practically all the goat and kid 















_ skins, are imported. The exportation of such raw materials is com- 
ad | paratively insignificant. Table 1 shows in round numbers the supply 
obtained from domestic and foreign sources, as well as the total num- 

ber and value of each kind used for tanning in the United States. 






- The importance of “ country ” hides and skins to the leather indus- 
|| try is indicated by the figures in Table 2, taken from the Census 
Report on Manufactures for 1914 in conjunction with the estimates 




















for total slaughter for that year compiled in the Bureav of Animal 
Industry. - 
: 
TARLE 1.—Hides and skins used in the United States (1914). 
Kind. Domestic.! Imported.2 | Total.’ Total value 
’ eth re ln aly | | 3 
1 | | } 
| Number. | Number. | Number. | 
= Cattle and horsehides *........ 10, 354, 600 8, 477, 200 18, 831, 800 | $152, 862, 800 
> | Cali and kipskins............, 7,615,800 | 8,452,000 | 16,067,800 | 33, 117, 700 
| Goat and kid skins........... 860, 700 | 36,895, 200 | 37,755, 900 | 23, 917, 000 
Sheep and lambskins.......... 13, 554, 900 26, 535, 300 | 40,090, 200 | 19, 247, 700 
| 





1, 328, 500 | 


, 377, 500 











1 Obtained from difference between ‘‘ Imported’’ and “ Total.’’ 

2 Obtained from reports on imports made by U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
| ’ Obtained from Census of Manufactures, 1914, of U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

4 Colt and ass skins included. 







TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered for food in the United States (1914). 







| In slaughter- Tn retail 
ing and meat- | slaughtering 
Kind. Total. packinges- | house 
: tablishments | on farms 
} (“‘packer’’), | (“country”). 







| 
| 
| 









. Number. Number. | Number. 
GS esl baal ca Sac deme soak gi | 11, 004, 500 7, 149, 042 3, 855, 458 










RD Reg 2 A ha a 4,661,400 | 2,019,004 | 2, 641,396 
RMI SRD 8 2 aa 8G Solas oe 499, 000 8, 117 490, 883 
Sheep and lambs. ........... Pea Rc ees | 18,460,000 | 15, 943, 743 2, 516, 287 
| . Sy ae eT tt OB, nd ae: 








Notr.—Only approximate numbers are given in the tables, and those for hogs have been omitted, a8 
comparatively few are skinned. 
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CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND 
SKINS COMPARED. 


Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
rially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
A tabular arrangement is used for convenience in comparing packer 
and country hides and skins with reference to many of the physical 
defects found in domestic hides. The objectionable conditions men- 
tioned under the heading of “Country hides and skins” are not 
applicable to all of that class, but they are so prevalent that they 
have served to contrast the packer and country products. Hide pro- 
ducers should find it to their advantage to study these comparisons 
and strive to eliminate the objectionable features. 





Items. Country hides and skins. Packer hides and skins. 

Skinning (flaying)...........-.. By USEIHOG MOH... oo ce eaescesteees By experts. 
Cuts and ScoreSs................ Numerous......... ston end ase eh salsaowee Few. 
Patterns and trim............. PPE IOIOE NN oars ook vnc cd Sade cesses cease Uniform, 
BIN cians sso edb orecdvscsden MR NE Ronen Secs chan ceccwmen Removed. 
RTs axes co esbavaganss WE ST e Pa sda ee cad paee es aban Do. 
Tait Dea shes ccac a toa cians RAR OE OB eo os os once evans seasunee Do. 
DOWD han ks cedsew Kinyieens Bre RMN Ca raaicad ie Didi w uk sie eae sieaee wa c Do. 
Hair slips (putrid condition)... Many... .....0...5...sscsccescsececess Few. 
Devtroeea wren CEUNOd OF. 5 AOlc ss ccs cdcgece csadves Se anatecuss Do. 

dragged hides). 
Saltetaines (duetouncleangalt, .....00...65.....0ccsccuscccctcccoeccen Do. 

etc.). 
OIG Sek ela ciwen ee senbscuessee Often finely ground and dirty......... Clean, coarsel:; ground or rock 

Salt. 
IN SOA cuss maria eeh« Many not thoroughly cured.........-.. Generally well cured. 
Method of cure.............-.. ORGE PICKIOGUIG 6 oc isecccccueweccces Always Salt cured. 
SURG: 5c ia a cenek ddan dented Usually two or more...........-.-....- Usually but once. 
False weighting ............... By vatting, by applying foreign sub- Rare. 
stances or water. 
PURGES ate ed ones an ben CRPOMNG segs esSeentt syste ae Careful. 
COE OE OU MOE, osc .c cee DMG 2 os cee dh evacclwee eh einins om Usually bright. 
Leather Field 6 soos cca cess os Low and uncertain High and reliable. 
PRU So iwi odk akdewcae Many sunburned and decayed......... None. 
BYOGDR cos o0i0sddcccccs asco cts, MUOMMORE Mt WERE. 62552. 5.05 55-.8 ses Do. 
Oe Swed ds vnevnieee SN ade eivicad neiwdee oS os deawe wes cacdan Few. 
OR TRONS Cees echieesieaps Sr RENN ddc i wtp Kdoce Saka ae Sas wai cae ee Do. 
Grubs!..... .....---.-. Withmorethan 1 grub, graded as No.2 With more than 4 grubs, graded 
as No. 2. 
Quantities... }. sos 3e5..< . Small lots, often single hides.......... In carload lots of selection desired. 
NR os ose xk deen ewes Complex, through many dealers....... Sim ple—producer to tanner. 
Producer’s method of sale. Frequently sold flat, i. e., not Selected Always Selected and graded. 
or graded. 

Standardization of classesand Not standardized..................---- Long-established standards. 

grades. 


! The War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 


the same 
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WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS, 


An idea of the damage to the resulting leather from hides and 
skins having some of the defects just mentioned and of the loss be- 
cause of the limited use to which such leather can be put may be 
gained from the illustrations, figures 1 to 8. Only hides relatively 
free from imperfections bring the best prices, because they yield the 
higher-priced products, such as belting, harness, carriage, and furni- 
ture leather. 

Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the cattle 


Fic. 1.—Leather unfit for many purposes as the result of damage from numerous scores 
(wavy lines) and cuts (black lines and holes). Result: Lower prices for hides, higher 
prices for good leather. 


tick are now well known and are being used with much success; 
processes for the elimination of the grub are being studied by many 
investigators. 

Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 
tail, and are burned so deeply that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. Many suggest that if branding must be done it be lightly 
applied and be confined, if practicable, to areas of the hide less valu- 
able for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The use of 
the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been suggested. 

Ticky hides make leather of low value, while grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 
it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 
sell for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 
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butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the live-stock market 
branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle of 
otherwise equivalent general condition. Some injury is caused to 
hides by the horns of cattle and by use of barbed wire for fences; 
the dehorning of cattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed 
wire for fencing cattle inclosures will prevent the loss from these 
causes. 

The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky, and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in figures 5 to 8. 





Fic. 2.—A “ close-up” photograph showing plainly the effect of scores. This leather is 
almost worthless, but costs as much to tan and finish as leather from good hides. 


SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF 
LEATHER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference that 
exists between the prices paid them for hides and the prices charged 
them for leather. This condition is the result of many factors, 
most of which are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally 
to many other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hides 
must pass through numerous necessary processes of further market- 
ing, transportation, and manufacture before being converted into 
leather, which in turn undergoes many additional processes in being 
made into finished articles and in being sold. It must be remem- 
bered also that a loss, based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of 
from 10 to 30 per cent, occurs in tanning. The wide difference 
between the prices of the raw and the finished products, as well as 
the low prices paid for country hides and skins as compared with the 
prices paid for those marketed by the packers, is also due partly to 
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several factors less difficult to control than those just mentioned. 
Among them is the general inferiority of country hides and skins, 
due to indifferent and improper methods of handling and to thie 
lack of a well defined and closely followed system of classifying 


Fic, 3.—Leather from an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the cost of shoes, 
The lighter areas show the resulting “ hairslip”’ and “ rot.” 


and marketing them. Much improvement is possible along these 
lines, and this rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning, salting and curing, and marketing. 
Every effort should be made to perform these operations properly 
and efficiently, bearing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as 
well as the meat, is an article of value. To the small butcher, and 
even to the farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, 
the avoidable loss is appreciable, and collectively it amounts to mil- 


Fic. 4.—Failure to cure the hide caused this condition. Such a hide is hardly worth 
tanning. It is fit only for very inferior soles and heel lifts when there should have 
been from 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles. 


lions of dollars annually. The correct methods of skinning, salting, 
curing, and marketing, when carefully followed, will more than off- 
set the little extra time and effort required, by the improvement in 


quality and the better returns. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING. 


Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those paid for the 
packer products. They should not be penalized if their value in 
finished leather is equal to that of packer hides and skins of similar 
class and grade. 













Fig. 5.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes will be noticed as black specks 
near the top and middle of the side of leather. The grubby area is shown enlarged 
in the lower figure. Grubby leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or 
belting, 


A recent survey made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows, in many sections of the country, a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of country hides and skins. In many cases 
this improvement is recent and has been made in response to better 
prices and to educational campaigns inaugurated by progressive hide 
concerns for the purpose of promoting greater hide conservation. 

The previous discussion and the following directions and sugges- 
tions are offered with the object of enabling producers of country 
hides and skins to improve the quality of their products through 
better skinning, salting, and curing, and also to encourage more care- 
ful and profitable marketing. 
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The small producer, such as the farmer or stockman, of course, is 
}" handicapped by having a limited number of hides and skins at a 
time, and consequently can not afford ideal conditions that include 
the installation of special facilities. Nevertheless, with a knowledge 
of the correct principles and a judicious use of the means ordinarily 
available, he can produce an article of excellent quality. 










TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING. 





For killing and skinning on a small scale, only a few simple tools 
are required. Among them are an ax, preferably with a small cylin- 
t drical head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking; 
| a 6 or 7 inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the 

knives; a stout stick about 3 feet long sharpened or spiked at each 












Fic, 6,—Leather from a “ ticky”’ hide. The pits caused by the tick bites resemble those 
from smallpox, and give the leather a rough surface, making it unfit for many pur- 
poses for which a fine finish is necessary. . 









end; and several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for 
suspending the carcasses by the hind legs. The sharpened or spiked 
stick is used to support the animal while on its back on the floor or 
ground, and for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick will serve when 
spiked on each end. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a 
block and tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 
The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 
ing with a concrete floor which can be easily flushed with water is 
preferred, although it is not necessary. Killing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 
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Fic. 7.—Grain side of leather from a branded hide. 


Always clean the animal before killing, removing the dirt and 
manure by currying and brushing. Avoid causing damage to the 
hide or skin while handling the animal. In knocking it down, for 
instance, see that it does not fall on stones or rocks that will bruise 
the hide, and in the subsequent handling do not drag the carcass 
around so as to rub the hair off the skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more 
than is necessary. Avoid cutting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal; besides a 
loss of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, 
decidedly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and easiest be- 
fore the animal heat has escaped. 

The operations of skinning are difficult to describe so that they 
may be followed easily. In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 





Fic, 8.—Showing the flesh side of the same leather and the penetrating effect of brand- 
ing. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited usefulness. 
Value of the hide reduced from one-fourth to one-half, 
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hides, can be acquired only by practice. It requires somewhat of a 
knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
small killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are in vogue. 









SKINNING CATTLE. 


The animal first should be fastened securely with a rope around 
its neck and with its head pulled down near the floor or ground. 
Make sure that escape is impossible. The place where the animal is 
to be felled should be selected with the view of allowing the blood 
from the sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow 
















ic. 9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the position of the operator. Avoid 
making the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand. 










of the ax on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The 
exact location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
figure 10. If preferred, the animal may be shot in this spot with a 
rifle or pistol of at least 0.38 caliber. 

Begin the bleeding immediately, which may be done while the ani- 
mal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head down. 
The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete drainage of 
the blood. Start by making a long straight. rip in the neck at the 
sticking point and in line with the center of the underlip and the 
center of the brisket. 

Some practice will be required to bleed properly. With the back 
of the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade 
pointing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, cut in 
to just under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 
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inches, severing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then 
run the knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels 
on that side. Do not stick too deeply and puncture the pleura, as then 
the blood will flow into the chest cavity and cause a bloody carcass. 
Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, in- 
stead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwise, 
never crosswise from ear to ear, as the latter method reduces the 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. 





Fic. 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending across to 
that of the Jeft horn and down through the left nostril. 


After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face, as 
shown in figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while the 
animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the base of 
the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the left eye 
and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face will be 
on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one piece, and 
will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. In figure 10 
the path of the knife in making the cut down one side of the head and 
face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully the head, cheeks, 
and face. and cut around the base of the horns, leaving the ears on 
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the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave the meat on the head, 
as one of the faults of country hides is the presence of more or less 
cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck at the top 
of the spinal column or atlas joint. The horns are left on the skull, 
not on the hide. 

Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop by placing one end in the 
brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 
feet, as shown in figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
the back of each leg through the center of the knee and several 
inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
of the hoof or on the right side of the dewelaw holes, and gradually 









Fic. 11.—Skinning the forelegs. Observe the position of the skinner and the cut down 
the leg. The leg on the near side has been removed at the knee joint. 





come in to the center at the knee. The feet are removed by severing 
at the knee joints at upper end of shin bone. In figures 11 and 12 it 
will be noticed that one front and one hind foot have already been 
removed. Either just before skinning the legs or immediately after, 
rip the hide down the belly from the sticking cut to the rectum or 
tail. Make this a neat, straight rip, free from jagged edges. 

“ Siding down,” or skinning the sides, is next. Stand opposite the 
brace or prop and begin skinning the near side by placing the knife 
under the hide about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the 
brisket and back to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have 
the knife sharp and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With 
the free hand lift away the hide, stretching it tightly by pulling 
outward and upward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles 
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form in the hide as it is being removed, and use a long, steady, down- 
ward stroke over the sides instead of a short, choppy one. Skin off 
the hide nearly to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the 
thighs and shoulders. Be careful to let the covering of muscles 
over the abdomen remain on the carcass; these muscles show up par- 
ticularly well in figure 17. Change the prop to the skinned side and 
remove the hide from the other side. “ Siding down ” is illustrated 
in figures 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

The next operation, while simple, is extremely important, as it 
partly governs the pattern of the hide, or, in other words, the pro- 
portion of the hide in the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. There 





Fic, 12.—Skinning the hind legs. The position of the knife and pull on the hide should 
be observed. 


is little excuse for the poor, irregular pattern often characteristic of 
country hides and skins. While proper skinning, without scores or 
cuts, requires practice, a proper pattern requires only a sharp knife 
and straight ripping-open cuts along the correct lines. Figures 18 
and 19 show these cuts at the fore and hind legs, respectively. All 
the ripping-open cuts are clearly shown in figures 20 and 21 by dotted 
lines. The outlines show the resulting correct pattern or appearance 
of the hide when spread out flat. The contrasting points in pattern 
and trim are shown in figures 22 and 23. These diagrams should be 
carefully compared, observing the irregular edges and the shape of 
the hide, the split shanks and tail, and the dewclaws shown in figure 
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23 but absent in figure 22. Note also that those portions of the hide 
marked A in figure 23 should appear at B in order to produce a 
perfect pattern. 


; 13.—The first step in “ siding down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife, as shown. 


For the cut at the front legs start at the center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket somewhat in advance of the front legs, and 
draw the knife slantingly back to the union of the foreleg and body 


Fic. 14.—The second step in skinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the 
knife nearly flat against it. 


and continue the cut down the leg to meet that made when skinning 
the latter. The same is done for the hind legs, starting at the center 
about 6 inches from the tail and cutting upward to the back of the 
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legs so as to connect with the cut previously made. While the animal , an 
is still down, skin over the buttocks and rump as shown in figures 24 CF Bb reaiai 


& ‘ 
and 25, “mer 











Fig. 15.—Skinning back to the hind leg; hide held taut. 


Insert the spreader or gambrel in the hind legs and raise the animal 
to the half hoist so that its shoulders‘are resting on the floor. The 
next operation is that of removing the tail bone, which is done by 
ripping the hide down the underside of the tail to the tip or brush. 
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Fic, 16.—Skinning near the rump. Observe particularly the position of the knife blade. 


Cut the tail bone off from the body and pull it off the hide, being sure 
to remove the entire bone. For removing the tail bone a device 
known ag a tail puller is often used. It consists essentially of an iron 
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—Well down on the side. The red muscles over the belly have been partly re- 
moved with the hide. This is a common error in skinning. 


hook with jaws which tightens their grip when pulled on. When 
using this apparatus, the hook is slipped over the gambrel, the hide 


is split down the underside of the tail, and the tip end of the tail 
bone is worked out and inserted in the jaws. The hide is then pulled 
off the bone by grasping the switch and pulling downward, after 
which the hide is skinned carefully away from the base of the tail, 
and the tail bone severed close to the animal’s body. 


Fig. 18.—Skinning out inside of front leg. Figure 20 shows course of ripping-open cut. 
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Take the hide off the hind legs, rump, and round by starting it 
with the knife and then by beating or pounding with the fist, butt of 
the knife handle, or the back of a cleaver, at the same time pulling 
on the hide as illustrated in figure 26. This is the most valuable sec- 
tion of the hide, and it adheres so tightly to the animal that it is 
almost impossible to remove it with a knife without making detri- 
mental cuts and scores. Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a 
sure way to prevent cuts. When clear of the rump and round, the 
hide is generally snapped off to the flank, as pictured in figure 27. 
In skinning the back as shown in figure 28, very slight use of the 
knife is necessary, as the weight of the hide will almost pull it off. 





Fic. 19.—This illustration and figure 18 show the correct cuts from the belly line to the 
fore and hind legs, respectively... In making a good pattern these cuts are very im- 
portant. In this connection study figures 20 and 21. 


Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not pulled off 
with the hide. The operator in figure 28 is shown holding the knife 
almost vertically, but it is quite common for skinners at this stage to 
work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the adher- 
ing muscles. When skinned down to the shoulders, the animal is 
raised clear of the floor, and the hide is dropped off the neck, as 
shown in figure 29. Spread the hide out and split each ear with two 
cuts lengthwise, so that they will lie flat when curing. 

While country hides generally bear scores and surplus flesh, these 
defects are particularly prevalent in the places indicated in figure 30. 
For proper skinning, these sections require unusual care. 
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SKINNING HORSES. 


Horsehides are removed in practically the same manner as hides of 


cattle. They are graded almost entirely on the condition of the butt 


Fig. 20. 


Fic. 21.—This figure, with figure 20, shows the proper ripping-open cuts for a correct 
pattern. The dotted lines show the path of the knife, and the solid lines show the 
appearance of the hide when spread out. 


or rear portion. Particular pains should be taken with the butt, 
which should be free from scores, cuts, and dragged spots. Tails and 
manes should be removed from the hides and sold separately. 
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SKINNING CALVES. 


In the large packing establishments calves are killed by stunning. 
The smaller slaughterers and country butchers sometimes kill by 
sticking the throat without previous stunning by an axe, which may 
possibly scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in 
the East, then cut the head off with the hide on it, although the head 
and face can be skinned as in the case of cattle. 

In removing the skin the knife need be used but very little, most 
of the skinning over the body being done by the fists and arms, while 
kneading the skin to prevent tearing. The knife is necessary in 
taking the skin off 
around the head, neck, 
legs, and flanks, near 
the base of the tail, e* 
and over the rump. 

In general the rip- 
ping open and other 
primary cuts in skin- 
ning calves are the 
same as those de- 
scribed under skin- 
ning cattle. A some- 
what different step is 
quite common in some 
sections of the coun- 
try but seldom used by 
butchers, as it requires 
more time and care. 
If this method is fol- 
lowed, hang the calf 
up by its hind legs and 
skin the rump around 
the tail, at the same 
time disjointing the tail bone. The tail bone should be entirely 
removed before the skin is sent to market. The next operation is 
skinning out the hind legs, after which the skin is ripped open straight 
from neck to tail, and the front legs skinned as in the case of cattle. 
After this suspend the animal with a small spreader or gambrel and 
remove the skin by hammering and pulling, as pictured in figure 31. 
Do not use the blade of the knife any more than is absolutely necessary 
as, for example, when the meat shows a tendency to pull away from 
the carcass. In this way any chance of making scores or cuts may be 
obviated and a skin of decidedly more value will be obtained. 

When calves are to be placed in cold storage, the skin generally- 
is not removed. The hanging parts of the skin are wrapped over the 


Fic. 22.—A hide of good pattern and trim. 
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skinned parts, and left this way, to keep the meat moist, until the 
carcass is to be cut up for sale. The butcher has then only to pull or 
“fist” the skin off the back and remove the tail bone if present. 
Very often when the dressed calf is to be shipped some distance the 
skin is not even partially removed. This is advisable for the protec- 
tion of the meat, but makes the skinning more difficult because of the 
escape of the animal heat. 

Figure 32 is a diagram of a calfskin of good trim, while figure 33 
shows one of very 
poortrim. The dot- 
ted lines indicate 
the amount of skin 
that must be trim- 
med off before tan- 
ning, and it will be 
noticed that this in- 
cludes the removal 
of the entire head, 
of practically all the 
shanks, and of many 
pieces along the 
belly edge. Need- 
less to add, the value 
of a calfskin de- 
pends largely upon 
its pattern and trim. 

































SKINNING DEACON 
AND STILLBORN 
CALVES. 















Deacon skins are 
obtained from very 


Fic, 23.+-A hide of poor pattern and trim. Observe the gmall calves, the 
irregular outlines, the poorly shaped head, and the split ee ik reiot 
shanks and tail at “8S.” The dotted lines show the cured skin welgn- 
amount of hide that must be trimmed off before tanning. ing under 7 pounds. 
The parts marked “A” should be at “B” for a good V4? - a 
pattern. Carefully compare figures 22 and 23. Stillbox n cal es 










furnish what are 
known as slunk skins. From these young animals the skin can be 
pulled off almost entirely. After skinning the head and legs, tie the 
head and the forelegs together with a rope or chain and fasten to 
something solid. A strong cord is then tied with a slip noose around 
the neck of the skin, and the latter is pulled off either by man power 
or horsepower or windlass. The carcass should not be allowed to 
become cold, as then the skin adheres so closely that the use of force 
in drawing it off in the manner described may cause it to crack. 
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SKINNING SHEEP. 


When skinning sheep and lambs extreme care should be taken to 
prevent wool from coming in contact with the flesh, for if this 


Fig. 25.—This illustration and figure 24 show the operation of skinning over the buttocks 
and rump. Observe closely the manner of holding the knife and hide. 


happens contamination of the meat is almost sure to result. A 
similar precaution is important when removing the skin from the 
carcass of a goat. 
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Sheep are not stunned before bleeding, although this method of 
killing may be used with the old ones. After sticking the sheep 
through the throat, skin out the legs as illustrated in figure 34, 


Fic, 26.—* Beating the fell” over the rump and round. Pull hard on the hide and strike 
it at the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle. 


Split the skin over the back of the front legs from the dewclaws to 


somewhat beyond the knees, and also from the brisket to the chin, 
skinning back a little on the neck. For the hind legs split the skin 


Fic. 27.—“ Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp .the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off like shaking a rug. 


down the back to the center line of the belly. Remove the skin from 
the legs and buttocks, cut off the feet at the toe joints, and suspend 
the animal by its hind legs. Split the skin down the center line of 
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the belly from the tail to neck and lift it off over the flank. From 
this stage the pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off ” and pull- 
ing. In “ fisting-off,” the edge of the skin is grasped firmly in one 
hand and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved between the 
skin and body. The strokes of the fist should be downward over 
the forequarters and upward and backward over the hind quarters. 
After being “ fisted-off ” the sides and back, the pelt is stripped down 
over the neck and cut off close in back of the ears. 





Fic. 28.—Skinning the back. Here the hide will almost drop off from its own weight. 


SUMMARY OF COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 
THEREFOR. 


In the following tabulation the most serious and most prevalent 
defects from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the 
left column. Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in 
the right column opposite. 


Defects. Remedies. 
1. Head skinned out bag fashion or all in Cut across head at base of horns and down 
one piece. left side of face into or just beside left 


eye, then down through left nostril. 
(See figs. 10, 20, and 21.) 


2. Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually Easily avoided by careful knife work, 
left on hide. 
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Remedies. 





Defects. 
8. Hide from legs irregular in shape. Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 
of leg to knee joint, skinning out both 
sides of leg. (See figs. 11, 12, 20, and 21.) 











. Poor pattern: Hide from belly skinned Start from the ripping Open cut down the 











so as to come in the shoulder sec- belly well forward at the brisket and cut 

tion, slantingly back to the back of knuckle 
joint of the fore leg. (See figs. 18, 20, 
and 21.) 











5. Poor pattern: Hide from the butt Start from the ripping open cut down the 
skinned so as to come in the belly belly at a point about midway between 
section at the bag. the tail and bag, but nearer to the latter 

by a few inches, and cut upward to the 
back of the hind leg at the knee joint. 

(See figs. 19, 20, and 21.) 












. Poor knife work around the butt and Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 

rump, leaving bad scores. Beat and pull off the hide as much as 
possible. Avoid at all times cutting or 
digging into the surface of the hide. (See 
figs. 26 and 27.) 










Pe i ls 





. Bad scores on belly and side of hide, Sharp knife used in long sweeping strokes. 
due to short, choppy strokes. Hold the knife flat against the hide where 
it joins the flesh. With other hand draw 
hide taut, thus removing wrinkles and 
permitting clean, sure knife work. (See 
figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, and 19.) 

















Or Shame 


Sharp knife. Pull hide against knife edge 
instead of making short blind cuts. (See 
figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, and 30.) 





. Bad scores on neck and shoulders, 






9. Failure to remove tail bone, Rip down underside of tail to tip and re 
move entire bone. 





10. Dewelaws left on hide. Cut off dewclaws before starting to skin the 


legs, 











Spread hide on floor and split ears length- 
wise twice. This will permit the hides to 
lie flat in the pack while being cured. 


. Ears not split. 









SALTING AND CURING. 






The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 
freezing. In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 
promptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 
work of saving them. 











SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM. 





Cattle and horsehides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 
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hide has been removed carefully from the animal, clean off as much 
as possible all remaining dirt and blood; remove any pieces of flesh 
by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful cutting; 
trim off any ragged edges, and split the ears twice. Then allow the 
hide to lose its animal heat, in a cool, dark, dry place. Six hours is 
usually long enough for this, although overnight is permissible in 
cool weather. 

For curing select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar, or a barn 
floor free from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with 
a slight slope and a drain ‘is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space 
a thin layer of clean crystal salt (about pea size) or ordinary salt 





Fic, 29.—Skinning the neck. 


of the kind used for salting meat. When the hide has cooled suf- 
ficiently spread it, hair side down, over the salted floor, being sure to 
straighten out all folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt all over 
the flesh side of the hide, using about 1 pound of salt for every pound 
of hide. See that all parts of the flesh side receive a sprinkling of 
the salt. Be sure to use plenty of salt and rub it in well along the 
cut edges, head, neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one on top of another, 
always hair side down, with their heads at one end, and salt each one 
on the flesh side as directed. In piling the hides, do not drag them 
across the stack of salted ones, as this disturbs the salt on those 
underneath, causing unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 
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The liquor from the pile of hides must be drained away to prevent 
damage to the bottom ones. 

In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm. and stiff, 
when they are known as “salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
some time, generally 6 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
bundling and shipping. They should rarely be bundled immediately 
after salting. 

Calfskins.—After the skins have become cool, salt them in the 
same manner as cattle or horsehides. It is safer, however, to use a 
finer salt than is used . 
for hides and to rub 
it in with the hands 
around the neck, head, 
tail root, legs, and 
shanks, 

Sheepskins.— 
Sheepskins require 
longer to cool. Do 
not salt them until 
thoroughly cooled, 
which will take from 
8 to 10 hours in the 
summer. Use about 
one-half a pound of 
clean, fine salt to 1 
pound of skin, sprin- 
kle it on by hand, and 
make sure that every 
spot on the flesh side 
gets some salt. 

Send sheepskins and 
lambskins to market 
promptly. Hold them 
only 4 or 5 days, 6 at 
most, after salting, as 
they are liable to heat rapidly, causing decomposition and decrease 
in value if not total loss. For the same reason not more than 10 
should be placed in one pile. . 





Fic. 30.—With hides poorly taken off, defects from scores 
and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indicated 
in the diagram. Scores are very numerous arbund the 
tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable section of 
the hide. Careful knife work will prevent these defects. 


SALTING AND CURING BY BUTCHERS. 


The butcher, as distinguished from the farmer, has a much larger 
number of hides and skins, and he can handle them advantageously 
in a somewhat different manner. Because of the extent of his busi- 
ness the butcher can afford and should have the proper place and 
facilities for slaughtering and for curing hides and skins. 
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The methods recommended to butchers for salting cattle and calf- 
skins are as follows: 

Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a 
cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
to be stored the cellar should have a concrete floor and good drainage. 

Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 

and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, pi articul: irly the latter. 
A clean hide or skin is not so liable to spoil in spots while curing, 
and will sell well, as it presents a clean, bright appearance. Hides 
and skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the 
animals are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep 





Fic. 31.—* Pounding off” a calfskin, using the butt end of the knife handle. 


the hides and skins from coming in contact with the blood from 
slaughtering. Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. 
Water should be used sparingly in cleaning the hides, and for the 
flesh side a clean, moistened cloth will suffice. Trim the hide nicely, 
removing all stringy pieces; cut off the dewclaws if any; split the 
ears with two cuts, and scrape away any flesh or meat, although the 
latter should not be present on a properly flayed hide or skin. 

In allowing the animal heat to escape from the hides and skins 
it is permissible, if the weather is very cool, to let them lie overnight 
spread out singly with flesh side up. During warm weather, how- 
ever, they should first be sprinkled lightly with fine salt. The ques- 
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Fic. 32.- 
dotted 
tanning. 


lines 


previously sprinkled with clean, coarse salt. 
floor having a slight incline to promote drainage. 


amount 


A calfskin of good pattern and 
indicate the 


cut 


trim. 
off 
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The 
before 


tions of temperature 
and the right time to 
start salting are very 
important, as the hides 
and skins should not 
be salted and _ piled 
while still warm, nor 
should they be allowed 
to remain unsalted too 
long or decomposition 
will set in. This hap- 
pens often but does not 
show up until the hides 
are in the tanning 
process. 

As soon as the hide 
or skin has -completely 
lost its animal heat it 
is ready for salting. 
Spread it out perfectly 
flat and smooth on the 
floor, which has been 

Select, if possible, a 
Always put the 


hair side down. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly with clean, coarse salt, 


using about a pound to 
a pound of hide. Be 
careful to salt uni- 
formly and thoroughly 
and see that every spot 
the size of a dime has 
at least‘one grain of salt 
on it. Work the salt 
well into the heavy 
parts, such as the head, 
and also into every little 
place, particularly the 
edges. Be liberal in 
the use of salt; it will 
be economy in the end. 

It is important to use 
clean, pure salt. Where 
quantities of hides and 
skins are handled there 
will soon be an accu- 
mulation of used salt 


because of the poor pattern. 


Fic, 33.—A calfskin of poor pattern and trim, 
lines show the excessive amount of trimming necessary 





The dotted 


The head and practically 


all of each shank must be cut off. 
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which has been removed from the cured hides and skins before shipping. 
This old salt, if washed free from blood, dirt, and fine particles, may 
be used again when mixed with about twice its weight of new salt, but 
no old salt should be used on packs or piles which are not to be moved 
for some time. In fact, there is serious danger of damage to hides 
from the use of old salt. New, clean, pure salt is always to be preferred. 

In curing 30 to 40 or more hides or skins, they may be placed in 
one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and the 
heads at one end. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is placed 
on the pile. In stacking, two men are required, one at each end of 
the pile. This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide across 
the under one and so distributing the evenly distributed salt on it. 





Fic. 34.—“ Skinning out” the legs of a sheep. 


When building these piles, care should be taken to keep them level. 
There is a tendency for the pile to thicken up in the middle, a ten- 
dency which limits the number of hides that may be placed in one 
pile. As soon as difficulty is experienced in keeping the middle down 
a new pile should be started. 

After the stack or pile has been laid, the top hide should be liber- 
ally covered with salt, and the sides of the pile also be sprinkled 
with it. Hides may remain in these piles 4 to 6 weeks before ship- 
ping. They should not be shipped or moved in less than 10 days. 
Be sure that there is proper drainage at the bottom of the pile so as 
not to ruin the lower hides by the liquor formed during curing. 

Some butchers make a practice, before stacking, of “ banking” the 
hides and skins for from 24 to 48 hours, and from their experience 
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better cured hides, free from salt stains, are obtained. The object of 
banking is to give the salted hides and skins an opportunity to drain 
off the excess moisture and blood. A simple type of bank is an in- 
clined platform with the rear end raised about 18 inches from the 
floor. The platform should be practically 12 feet long and of a 
width depending on the number of hides and skins handled at one 
time; each pile of hides will require about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smoothly on the platform, al- 
ways flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the in- 
cline. Each one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it 
has been laid out on the platform. From 25 to 50 hides can be piled 
safely, one-on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to lie 
on the bank from 1 to 2 days, after which they are piled or packed 
as previously described. When transferring the hides and skins from 
the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little more salt 
over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch should be kept 
for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with salt, and if any 
are found they should be completely covered with salt. 

While the salting of calfskins and yearlings is practically the same 
as for cattle hides, some recommend the use of medium-fine salt for 
the first two. This is a good plan to follow; although the use of 
finer salt is not necessary. Horsehides may be salted in exactly the 
same way as cattle hides. 

Sheepskins, however, require the use of fine salt. They must also 
be allowed a little more time to cool off, and should not be kept more 
than 5 or 6 days after salting, since they have a tendency to heat 
very quickly and easily. For the same reason it is advisable not to 
put more than 10 in one pile. . 





PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET. 





When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted de- 
scription, place them over some elevated object, such as a barrel; 
allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess moisture; 
after which free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough shak- 
ing. The latter is usually done five times on each side, over a solidly 
constructed, slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are 
set far enough apart to permit the salt to escape readily to the floor. 
If hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
small when they are weighed at the hide house. 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING HIDES AND SKINS. 





The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for 
shipment are as follows, and will be easily understood by studying 
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the accompanying diagrams, figures 35 and 36, in which the hair side 3 
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Fig. 35.—Folding and building: a, First step; b, second step; c, third step. 
How to fold a hide. 


1.—Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, 
and turn in the tail, as shown by fold a in figure 35. 

2.—Make a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs 
upon the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines 
of the fold parallel, as shown by 6 in figure 35. 

3.—Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together. See folds e¢ in 
figure 35. 

4—Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown 
by folds d in figure 36. 
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5.—Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus made 
together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, thus 
making one long, rectangular bundle, as shown by e in figure 36. 

6.—Throw the butt end of the folded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold. See f in figure 36. 

7.—Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold, 
See g in figure 36. 

8.—Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. This 
makes a neat, square bundle, ready for tying. See h in figure 36. 

Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet 
of strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope 
or line at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose 
well, though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding 
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Fic. 36.—d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; g, seventh step; h, eighth step; 
i, bundled and tied. 
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suitable rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices 
may be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tightly by pass- 
ing the rope around it in two directions. See 7 in figure 36. Wire 
should never be used, as it is liable to damage the hide by rusting. 
Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. How- 
ever, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded skins 
together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one separately. 
Sheepskins are bundled differently from either cattle hides or 
calfskins. Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along 
the median line of the back, having the wool side out. As many 
as five skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for 
shipment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapidly. Two pieces 
of stout rope are then wound around the pack from back to belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and the 
other passing around the front portion immediately back of the forelegs. 
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All bundles must be tied securely, and in making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 
such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the ear. 

TAGGING. 


Each bundle ead be tagged securely with the name and address 
of the dealer to whom shipped on one side of the tag, and on the 
other side, after the word “ From —,” the name and address of the 
shipper. Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags 
are not safe, as they are “too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, 
strong, linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. 
All addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often 
become illegible. Remember that if the bundle becomes unwrapped 
or if the tag pulls off, the hides and skins are liable to be lost. 

SHIPPING. 

After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals. 
Promptness in shipping is always advisable, but applies particularly 
to sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled, and in hot 
weather especially must reach their destination quickly. 

Hides and skins should be shipped directly, if practicable, to 
reliable hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, thus eliminating un- 
necessary middlemen or agents. Repeated handlings tend to reduce 
the quality. For most farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers it 
would, no doubt, be desirable if they could dispose of their hides and 
skins immediately after removal, without salting and curing them. 
As a rule, however, this is entirely impracticable, since only a few 
are near enough to tanneries or dealers equipped to handle their 
products. When so favorably situated producers doubtless will find 
it both profitable and practicable to sell the hides and skins in the 
green, unsalted condition. In no case, however, should this method 
be considered unless the producer is absolutely certain of delivering 
the green hides and skins promptly, within, as a safe rule, 24 hours 
after skinning. Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will 
be more than offset by deterioration and decay. 

At all times, and especially in warm weather, it is impracticable 
to ship green hides and skins any distance. They will taint and 
putrefy almost as easily as fresh meat. If they must be shipped at 
once they should be salted heavily enough to prevent deterioration 
in transit. Besides the great chance for loss from decomposition, the 
requirements of the express companies that all green hides and skins 
be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or kegs, make this method un- 
profitable, because of the expense of these containers and of the extra 
cost of transportation. 
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MARKET CLASSES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Most farmers, ranchmen, and many local butchers are unfamiliar 
with the specifications for the various market classes and grades of 
hides and skins and with their relative values and the corresponding 
market price. Such knowledge would place the country-hide pro- 
ducer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him to de- 
mand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of his prod- 
ucts. Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only to handi- 
cap the industry, also would be less frequent. 

CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF PACKER HIDES AND SKINS. 

With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given be- 
low are the same as those issued in 1918 by the War Industries Board. 

GRADES. 

Grubs.—During certain times of the year, hides and skins often are 
damaged by grub holes and because of this a selection or grading 
based on the number of grub holes is generally made during the grub- 
bing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes are graded 
as No. 1, while those with 5 or more are graded as No. 2. The grub- 
bing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded cows, from 
November 1 to June 1; on Colorados from December 1 to June 1; on 
native steers (including “spreadies”), “butt-brands.” and native 
cows, from January 1 to June 1. 

Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are graded as No. 1 except 
when there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can 
not be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides are 
classed as No. 2 or as glue stock,’ depending upon the extent of the 
damage. <A No. 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a pound less than 
a No. 1 hide of similar class and weight. 

CLASSES. 

Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning simply 
unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as “such re- 
gardless of place of origin. 

Spready native steers are steer hides free from brands, weighing 
60 pounds and up? and measuring 6} feet and over just behind the 
brisket. From June to December, inclusive, they are sold as No. 1 
only. During January to May, inclusive, they are sold on a grub se- 
lection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on the same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to 
60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


1 There is no exact definition for glue hides. Generally hides that are tainted, or have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
2 All selections as to weight are on the green-salted basis. 
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Texas steers are small, close-pattern, plump, branded steer hides. 
Originally they were from cattle coming from the ranges of Texas 
and vicinity, but now are sold as such regardless of place of origin. 
At Fort Worth, however, all branded steer hides are classed as Texas 
steers. 

Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides weigh- 
ing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No, 2. 

Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer 
hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carry one or more brands 
on the rump and are sold as one class without regard to origin. 

Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
60 pounds or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No, 2. 

Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 
2. Selection is seldom made for this grade, as they are usually sold 
in with extreme light Texas steer hides or with light butt-branded 
hides, 

Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally 
from range cattle and usually are more spready and less plump than 
the Texas steer. They are so classed irrespective of their origin. 

- Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
ing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers weigh from 30 to 60 pounds. They are 
quoted as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cowhides weigh 55 pounds and up. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cowhides weigh from 25 to 55 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded cows are both butt and side-branded cowhides. They are 
not selected on a weight basis, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. They are not selected 
on a weight basis and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds. 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 





Overweight kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 25 to 35 pounds. 
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Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacon skins are from newly born calves. 

©lunk skins are from stillborn calves. 

“ Koshers” or “cutthroats” are hides and skins from “ koshered ” 
cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish 
religion. They are classed and graded as other hides and skins, but 
usually sell for one-half cent a pound less, because of the marred 











t. 


pattern due to cutting the throat crosswise instead of lengthwise. 
CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS, 
The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and ap- 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog- 
te standard of classification uniform for hides and skins originat- 
ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap- 
hazard methods of marketing and partly to the alleged differences 
in the quality and condition of these products in different sections 
of the country. It is said that the conditions which produce these 
differences are noticeable especially in the grain, texture, thickness, 
spread, and quality of the leather, and that they are caused largely 
by climatic conditions, methods of handling « cattle, kinds of cattle, 
kinds of feed, methods of feeding, ticks, grubs, brands, environment, 
nd the methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the 
hides. Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the 
United States into sections, and generally discriminate in the prices 
accordingly. 

This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and 
skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have come 
directly from the same section as the country hide. In classifying 
country hides and skins and establishing maximum prices for them, 
the War Industries Board recognized “these sectional groups and 
fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each section. The 
sections appear below about in the order of their relative importance 
as indicated by the official price. list of the War Industries Board. 
NINE SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZED IN THE HIDE 
TRADE. 


. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 

2. Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia. 

3. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 1 

4, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and eastern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

5. California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Idaho. 

6. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Missis- 

sippi River. 
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7. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. 

8. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

9. Arizona and New Mexico. 

The classifications and definitions given below apply to country 
hides and skins. 

Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Buffs’? are unbranded steer,’ cow, and bull hides weighing from 
45 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (In some 
sections butt-branded hides of these weights are included in the No. 
2 grade.) 

Extremes (extreme lights) are unbranded hides weighing from 25 
to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No.2. (Butt-branded 
hides of these weights are included in the No. 2 grade in some sec- 
tions. ) 

Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 
hides weighing 60 pounds up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2 

Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 
60 pounds and up. ‘They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2 

Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides, or both. Usually 
they are range and Texas hides. They are sold flat for all weights 
from 25 pounds up, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds, 
except in the southeastern and western coast. sections, where the 
weight range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Heavy calf are calfskins weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calf are calfskins weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. As a rule they weigh 
less than 7 pounds. 

The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following data in 
connection with its regulation of trading in hides and skins: 

The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands (ticky and branded hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same). The price of No. 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price. 

No. 2 hide description : 

Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 

Over 5 bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 





Unbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for light native steers. 
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Butt brands. 

5 grubs. 

1 grain slip. 

1 rubbed area where the grain is gone. 

1 dragged area where the grain is gone. 

1 sore area where the grain is gone. 

A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (see fig. 
22), but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned faults, 


PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED. 


The following tabulation of the market classes and grades of 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another. 


Packer hides and skins. Country hides and skins. 
Spready native steers, 60 pounds up-------- None. 
Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up------~_-- Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds__- _.Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds. 


{Buffs (steers), 45 to 50 pounds. 
Extremes (steers), 25 to 45 pounds. 
{Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
| Heavy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
__ {Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 

| Extremes (cows), 25 to 45 pounds. 


Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds_ 
Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up_--------- 


Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds_-__ 


Heavy Colorado steers, 60 pounds and up--- 


Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds_----| Ri anded * hides except branded bulls, 25 
Branded cows, including Colorado steers, pounds up, {in sdme’ Sebttons “butt: 
25 to 50 pounds_-___----—------~------- branded steer hides are classed as No. 2 
Heavy butt-branded hides, 60 pounds up_--- native steers, buffs, or extremes accord. 
Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 pounds__ ing to weight.) ; , s 
Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 >" Valier 
a eats Carte denglistares oa. 


Buffs (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds, 
Extremes (bulls), 25 to 45 pounds. 


Heavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. 
nee ee. ns 


Sranded bulls, 25 pounds and up; special 
Branded bulls, all weights._.....__....____ | selections for branded bull hides, 60 
pounds up. 


enna rALEy (i 00 apne Sg Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 
meavy calf, 8 to.1% nounds.............. Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 
eer ee, 5 to © ponnee Se Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds. 
Deacons, up to 7 pounds se cee Deacons, up to 7 pounds, 





METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS. 


While improvement of country hides and skins and consequent 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides and 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is not 
possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a small 
scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices paid 
to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 

The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies. Each tannery, 
however, as a rule, specializes in certain kinds of leather, and conse- 
quently must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. Since 
the tanner is not in position to handle all kinds and classes of these 
materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 
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It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing advan- 
tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins, and as a result can assort and classify 
them in marketable lots and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots. Consequently, before reaching the 
consumer or tanner they pass through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by a 
large amount of lost motion. Many of the present systems support 
expensive, nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing, and speculating 
intermediaries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevi- 
tably, to suppress this branch of the industry and to discourage the 
quality of workmanship upon which values so largely depend. The 
most direct and practical manner of marketing by the producer 
should result in the greatest profits to him. 

COMPARISON OF THREE PREVAILING METHODS. 

The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by diagram in figure 37. 
The movement to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of w hich 
show the course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles 
with X inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by 
many producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic 
hide marketing. The operations between hide dealers of equal im- 
portance, which often reach considerable proportions and are con- 
sidered by many as uneconomic, and those> between tanners, which 
are negligible, are not shown in the diagrams. 

The extravagant system generally followed in marketing country 
hides is illustrated by diagram A in figure 37. 

Diagram B in figure 37 illustrates the direct or consignment 
method of marketing, which is employed and strongly advocated by 
some country-hide producers and dealers. In this method, the local 
dealer who was indicated in diagram A as nonessential is retained 
because in many cases he performs and, until a better trade under- 
standing is reached between producers and large dealers, will con- 
tinue to perform a real service. He acts not as a speculator but 
principally as the agent of the producer who is not familiar with 
methods of marketing or who desires to be relieved of personal re- 
sponsibility in preparing and marketing his products. 

Diagram C in figure 37 shows the agencies and channels used by 
the large packers in marketing their hides and skins. The superior- 
ity and advantages of this system are apparent at a glance. There 
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is no lost motion, and small opportunity for speculation at the ex- 
pense of the producer. The only intermediary is the broker or the 
tanner’s buyer, and even his services often are dispensed with, 
By this method the cost of marketing is negligible as compared with 
the other two methods. In it the producer—that is, the packer— 
participates much more fully in the market prices of his products, 
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Diagram “ A.” 







Showing the various 
steps and agencies em- 
ployed in marketing 
country hides. 

The heavy lines indi- 
ate the channels and 
agencies most generally 
used, 












Diagram “ B.” 






Showing steps and 
agencies employed in 
direct or consignment 
marketing. 
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Diagram “ C.” 






Showing packer hide pug 
marketing methods. 












skins compared. 





Fic. 37.—Methods of marketing domestie hides and 





The direct or consignment method illustrated by B in figure 37 
eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many of 
the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. It 
approaches more nearly the packer’s method, and provides a means 
whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the prices 
that his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment market- 
ing presupposes mutiuai confidence and fair dealing by both producer 
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and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal obstacles 
in the way of this method are the producer’s preference for ready 
cash, his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of local 
competitive buying. Unfortunately many producers prefer to accept 
any price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, produce 
dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, rather 
than to consign their hides to unknown car- lot dealers in central 
markets. 

The opinions of the trade are divided over the practicability of 
dispensing with the services of the traveling hide buyers or agents of 
the large hide dealers. Their salaries and traveling expenses range 
from half a cent to 3 cents a pound of the hides they buy, depending 
on the volume of business they do and their efficiency in buying. 
Those opposed to these agents advocate marketing direct from pro- 
ducer to the large dealers who sell direct to tanners. They assert that 
the expense necessary to the maintenance of a traveling buying force 
should be paid to the producer or be used in reducing the cost of 
leather products. Those who favor the retention of these agents state 
that many hides would never reach the market and that there would 
be more damaged ones than at present, with consequent disastrous 
results to the country-hide industry, because of the absence of local 
competitive buying. They maintain that without the traveling buyer 
the producer would be at the mercy of the unscrupulous and unre- 
strained consignment-hide buyer. The logical agency, however, when 
direct marketing is desired is the large hide dealer, who assembles 
the nondescript lots of hides from hundreds of small slaughterers 
and dealers and prepares and classifies them according to the demands 
of the tanners, to whom he offers them in carload lots. 


MARKET PRICES. 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study of 
present price conditions affecting the hide and leather industries. 
First, the difference between the prices of raw and finished products; 
second, the difference of 4 to 10 cents a pound between the market 
prices for comparable classes and grades of country and packer hides 
and skins; and, third, the difference of 5 to 15 cents a pound between 
the prices received for these products by some farmers and small 
butchers and those quoted for them on the market. 

The unusual price conditions affecting the raw and finished prod- 
ucts involve factors that are peculiar to periods of general economic 
disturbances and are not confined to the products of the hide and 
leather industries. 

When consulting market quotations or estimating the probable 
values of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should 
bear in mind that the quality and consequent prices of these products 
vary with the seasons in which they are removed from the animal, 
and that the market quotations are average prices for large lots of 
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cured and carefully selected hides and skins which have shrunk from 
12 to 20 per cent from the green weight, and not for a single hide 
or for small lots of hides. They also should remember that the 
prices that they may receive will depend largely upon the kinds and 
number of dealers or agencies that handle their products through the 
various marketing channels and on the speculative features that may 
obtain when these products finally reach the central markets. 

The tables following’ show the average market prices of packer 
and of country hides by grades for each month in 1918 and for each 
year from 1909 to 1918, inclusive. These tables are of special value in 
that they show the trend of market prices for each general group of 
domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 10 years. The figures 
quoted are as published in “ Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 

The spread and trend of market prices of comparable grades of 
packer and country hides from 1909 to 1918, based on the average 
prices for each year except 1918, are shown in figure 38.* The prices 
indicated in the graphs for 1918 show the price relations existing 
March 16, when the downward trend which started in November and 
December of the previous year was checked. 






CHICAGO PACKER HIDES. 


| | | 1 | 
Heavy | Heavy | Light | a Colo- Brand-| Heavy} Light 

native | Texas | Texas | ed rado ed native | native 
steers. | steers. | steers. | steers steers. | cows. | Cows, | Cows. 

_ | 

| | | 





Brand-| Avere 
’ age 


bulls. prices, 


Native 
bulls. 





| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


| 
| Cents Cents 
per per per per per per per 

















pa per pe per 
1918. | pound. | pound. | pound. | pound. | pound. | pound. | pound. pound.| pound.| pound. | pound. 
January... .| 31.00] 28.12] 23.00] 26.25 25. 25 18.00} 29.00} 22.75 20.50} 17.25] 24.112 
February...| 29.00} 25.87] 22.00} 23.22; 24.22) 17.37] 26.75 20.02 | 19. 25 16.75 | 22.505 
March...... 26.12 | 23.12 21.50 22.25 | 21.25 15.50 | 22.50 16.75 15. 00 15.50 | 20.249 
April..... -| 27.37 | 26.37) 23.94) 24.50) 23.62] 17.12] 23.50] 18.50 18, 25 16.62 | 21.969 
ae 31.40 | 30.20 28.60] 29.30] 28.50] 22.50] 28.80} 24.00 21.60} 19.80} 26.470 
JUMO....... 33.00 | 31.00 30. 00 31.00 30.00 | 25.00} 30.00) 26.00 | 23.00 | 21.00 | 28.000 
| Ge 33.00 | 31.00 30.00} 31.00} 30.00; 25.00 30.00 26.00 23. 00 21.00} 28.000 
August .... 30.00 28.00} 27.00; 28.00 | 27. 00 23. 00 28.00 | 24.00] 21.50 19.50 | 25.600 
September..| 30.00! 28.00} 27.00 28.00 | 27.00 23.00} 28.00! 24.00 | 21.50 | 19.50 | 25.600 
October....| 30.00} 28.00; 27.00} 28.00! 27.00} 23.00] 28.00) 24.00! 21.50] 19.50} 25.600 
November..| 29.00} 27.00] 26.00 27.00| 26.00] 22.00 | 27.00} 23.00 20.50] 18.50] 24.600 
December...) 29.00 27.00] 26.00 27.00 | 26.00 22.00 | 27.00 23.00 20.50} 18.50] 24.600 
Average: | 
1918....| 29.91 27.81 | 26.00] 27.13] 26.32 | 21.12} 27.37} 22.72) 20.76 | 18.62] 24.7% 
1917....| 32.70] 30.94] 29.58] 30.23 29.73 | 27.35 | 31.59] 29.59 25.03} 21.72] 28.846 
1916....| 26.28 | 24.23 | 24.06} 23.86] 23.34 23.94 | 24.89] 24.89 21.41 | 18.47] 23.537 
1915....| 24.26] 21.48] 21.12] 21.37] 20.39] 20.90] 23.55 | 22.97; 19.24] 16.39 | 21. 167 
1914....| 19.76 19. 23 18.77 18. 56 18. 20 18. 49 18. 94 19. 27 16. 20 15.15 | 18.257 
1913....| 1838] 18.06 17. 72 17. 42 17. 26 17.19 17. 28 17. 27 14. 82 13.80 | 16.920 
1912....| 17.69 16. 58 16. 14 16.17 15, 88 15. 71 | 16. 40 16. 30 14.07 | 12. 03 15. 697 
1911....| 14.81} 14.32] 13.54] 13.50] 13.47] 12.56] 13.87] 13.50} 12.11] 10.50 | 13.218 
1910. ...| 15.29 | 14.88] 13.77] 13.71] 13.42] 12.40 | 13.79] 13.04] 11.96 | 11.10 | 11.981 
1909....| 16.47] 16.41 15. 35 15. 49 15. 29 14, 11 15. 21 14.83 13. 10 12. 04 14, 830 





1The figures quoted are as published in “‘ Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
2Compiled from data published in “‘ Hide and Leather.” 
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24. 112 
22. 505 
20. 249 
21. 969 
26. 470 
28. 000 
28. 000 
25. 600 
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25. 600 
24. 600 
24. 600 
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CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES. 
























































| Heavy | Heavy | No.1 | No.2 | Ex- “ey. | eee) owns | Cy | City | — 
| steers. cows. | buffs. | buffs. | tremes.| — ker! cows. *| call. kips. prices. 
yrands.| | 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
| per per | per per per per per per per per per 
1918. | pound, | pound. | pound.| pound. | pownd. | pound. | pound. | pound. | pound. | | pou nd.\ pound. 
January....| 23.00} 18.50 | 18.50 | 17.50 | 18.75 | 20. 00 | 15. 25 15.75 | 36.00 | 28.75 | 21.200 
February...| 22.50] 17.12] 16.87 | 15.87 | 17.50] 17.50] 14.00] 15.37] 35.25 | 25.25 | 19.723 
March...... 18. 75 14. 50 14.25 | 13.25 14, 75 15. 37 12. 25 13.50 | 33.75 22. 12 17. 249 
MEM os. ou.< 20. 37 15. 00 15.00 | 13. 50 16. 12 16. 75 | 13.00 13.37 | 38.00 | 23. 75 18, 486 
Poe 21.40 18. 40 18.62; 17.12 20. 00 19. 80 14. 90 15.00 44.00} 28.40 21. 764 
ae 20. 75 18. 62 18. 75 17. 25 21.00 | 21.00} 15.25 | 15.00 44.00 | 27.50 21. 912 
ee 20. 87 18. 94 19.00 | 17.00 | 21.00 21.00 15. 50 | 15.00 44.00 27. 50 21. 981 
August..... 22.60} 20.00} 20.50) 19.25} 22.00] 21.00) 15.50] 15.00] 44.00] 27.50] 22.735 
September..| 23.00 21.00 21.75 | 20.50} 22.00] 21.00 15. 50 15.00 | 44.00] 27.50 23. 125 
October....] 23.25} 21.50/ 21.00] 20.00] 22.00] 21.00| 16.62] 16.50} 44.00] 27.00] 23.287 
November..| 23.75 | 22.50) 21.00] 20.00} 22.00} 20.00/ 17.00} 16.50| 44.00] 27.00} 23.375 
December..} 22.50 21.50 19.50 18. 50 20. 50 19.00 15.50 | 15. 50 40. 00 26.00 | 21. 850 
Average: | | 
1918... | 21. 89 18. 96 18. 73 17.48 19. 80 19. 62 15. 02 15.12 | 40.92 26.52 21. 390 
1917....| 25.74 23. 46 23. 60 21. 91 25. 23 24.81 20.30 | 20.39 | 39.43 29.05 | 25, 342 
1916....| 20.75] 20.17| 20.37] 19.35 | 22.68] 21.86] 17.84] 17.28 34.55 | 24.84 21. 969 
1915....| 19.67 19. 06 18. 98 17. 92 19. 65 18. 62 16.13 15.90.| 21.60 19. 60 18, 713 
1914....] 16.56 16. 42 | 16.63 15. 64 17. 70 16. 34 14. 53 | 13. 98 21.90 19. 26 16. 896 
1913....] 15.39] 15.00] 15.05 14. 31 15. 60 14. 43 13. 54 12, 73 17.18 16.74 14. 997 
1912....| 14.25] 14.06 14. 05 13. 02 14.91 13, 12 12, 33 | 11. 22 18. 60 16. 01 14.157 
1911. ...] 12, 24 11.82 | 11.82 10. 79 12. 80 10. 72 10. 02 10. 01 16.34 13. 23 11.979 
1910....] 12.16 11.26 | 11.13 10. 02 11.51 10. 20 9. 49 9. 86 16. 02 12, 03 11. 373 
1909....| 14.17 13. 40 13. 24 12.21 | 13.85 | 12.55 11.44 | 11.13 17.92 14.11 | 3.372 








CARELESS HANDLING AND QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES 
PENALIZED IN MARKETS. 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and other chemi- 
cals in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to green- 
salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding weight 
is an equally reprehensible practice. 

These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does result, 
however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment the 
greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroyed. Such treat- 
ment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, not 
only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as dealers, 
brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and skins and 
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anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a matter of pro- 
tection. Often these prices are inequitable, because the penalties gen- 
erally are spread over all hides of the country description. 

Because of the existence very generally of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide producers 
feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 
be rewarded by better prices. Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on careful- 
ness and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, because of the 
evil repute of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES COMPARED WITH FLAT 
SALES. 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 
is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve 
his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies.to a 
less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 
alties for the results of carelessness. 

No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 
at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the 
basis of the inferior ones. 

The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hides 
and skins at flat prices without regard to selections and grades based 
upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the conse- 
quent tanner’s aversion to them and the wide margin between the 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 
flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and has 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly 
every line of merchandise. 

A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Board 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold by 
classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas- 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods cf grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 
the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins. In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless of 
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origin, is desirable and deserves serious consideration. A standardizedess: % 
basis for trading should make it possible for the country producers to ~ 
realize prices more nearly commensurate with the quality of their prod- ~ 
ucts. As a result, carelessness and much inefficiency should soon be 
overcome and a marked improvement in the merchantability and mat 

ket prices of hides and skins of the country class should follow. 


SUMMARY. 

Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners buy these raw materials on their 
merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quantity of 
the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather ean be put. 

Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industry ig 
absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis, Much will 
be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly on a 
graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by avoiding 
many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through more di- 
rect marketing by the rural producers. Inthis way country producers 
should not only derive more profits but the profits should be commen- 
surate with the quality of their products, a condition which will prove 
an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best possible quality. 

Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points: 

ee 
Take-off or skinning. 

1. Before killing clean off as much as possible all manure, dirt, mud, etc., and 
during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free from blood especially. 

2. In bleeding cattle always stick the throat lengthwise; never crosswise. 

8. In skinning use.the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. Avoid 
cutting the hide or skin. 

4. Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jagged ones. 

5. Pay, attention to the pattern of the hide and see that it is properly distrib- 
uted among the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. 

6. ‘Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, horns, dew- 
claws, and split shanks, 

Salting and curing. 

7. Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

8. After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow the hide or skin ® | 
lie separately in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12 hours, with the flesh side 
up, until the animal heat has escaped. 

9. Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting. 

10. Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. 

11. Use only fresh, clean salt. 

12. Use plenty of salt; too much will do no harm; too little will. Use about 
1 pound of salt to each pound of hide. 


13. Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck, and also 

open up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinkle them with salt. 
Shipping and marketing. 

14. Before bundling remove excess of salt by sweeping or shaking. 

15. Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins, 

16. Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed. Be sure 
that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearly and lastingly addressed. 

17. After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

18. Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable agency, avoiding 
all unnecessary middlemen or agencies. 

19. Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, and 
strive constantly to improve the methods practiced. 
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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up more 

than one-third of all the hides and skins pro- 
duced in this country, and their condition on arrival 
at the tannery is of vital interest to all who use 
leather. 


Too often the value of “country” hides for leather- 
making is less than that of “packer” hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the “take-off” and 
in curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween “country” and “packer” hides and skins, and 
pays less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 
country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may 
be benefited. 


Joint Contribution from the Bureaus of Chemistry, Animal Industry, 
and Markets and Crop Estimates 


Issued August, 1919; revised April, 1920 
Washington, D. C. Revised May, 1922 





COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


R. W. Frey, Assistant Chemist, Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau of 
Chemistry; F. P. VeitcH, Chemist in Charge, Leather and Paper Laboratory, 
Bureau of Chemistry; R. W. Hickman, Formerly Chief, Quarantine Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; C. V. WHALEN, Investigator in Marketing Live 
Stock and Meats, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
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IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 
ning industry, are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold-directly as such or are disposed of in the sale of the 
animals, In addition to being the producer of hides and skins, the 
farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the finished prod- 
ucts of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is directly 
affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity and quality 
of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Packer hides and skins.—Packer hides and skins are taken off in 
establishments where the slaughtering is of a wholesale character, 
and where men usually are employed exclusively for the purpose of 
removing hides. In the plants of the large packers the labor is so 
divided that each worker has a particular task to perform, in which 
he becomes very proficient. Since they are taken off in large num- 
bers, the hides are uniformly selected and cured, and generally are 
free from salt stains and excess salt or pickle. The result is a 
product of uniform selection, of good pattern and trim, and with 
few imperfections, making possible a maximum yield of leather of 
the best quality. 

Country hides and skins.—Country hides and skins are taken off 
by farmers, ranchmen, and local butchers, or by their helpers, who 
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skinning. This classification includes 
“ fallen” hides, or those from animals that have died from disease, 
accident, or natural causes, as well as those from animals that have 
been slaughtered for food. Country hides originate in small num- 
bers, in scattered and remote sections of the counfry, and seldom are 
treated in a careful and efficient manner with respect to skinning, 
curing, and marketing. The result frequently is a poor product of 
irregular pattern and trim, with many imperfections; such hides and 
skins are usually handled several times before being available in uni- 
form selection. Not only is the yield of leather from such hides and 
skins comparatively low and uncertain, but the leather is capable of 
only limited use. 

Domestic and imported hides and skins.—Many of the hides and 
skins used in this country, including practically all the goat and kid 
skins, are imported. The exportation of such raw materials is com- 
paratively insignificant. Table 1 shows in round numbers the supply 
of hides and skins obtained from domestic and foreign sources, as well 
as the total number of each kind. 

The importance of “ country ” hides and skins to the leather indus- 
try is indicated by the figures in Table 2, taken from the Census 
Report on Manufactures for 1919 in conjunction with estimates com- 


generally are inexperienced in 
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piled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughter for 1919. 
Only round numbers are given in these tables. The figures for hogs 
are not included, as comparatively few of these animals are skinned. t 
1 

TABLE 1.—Domestic production and importation of hides and skins for the United I 
States for 1914, 1919, and 1921. I 
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Kind. Total number. Domestic.' Imported.? S 

ER nt = 7 igi. Oe S 





Cattle and horse hides: * 








































































Ree eno Solas Hav ecw edly 19, 483, 000 | 11, 006, 000 | 8, 477, 000 
1 SRE ieee ofl 678 a ae SEAN se 25, 648, 000 13, 637, 000 | 12, 011, 000 
PN ee peewee cia ls pod ohn Siaieb peas 16, 156, 000 12, 274, 000 | 3, 882, 000 
Calf and kip skins: 
ers pi aes ceases ae 13, 113,000 4, 661, 000 | 8, 452, 000 
Rta sh Os so gas ob tee 17, 550, 000 9, 041, 000 8, 509, 000 H 
DR at pce RS oi a WS ore er 15, 134, 000 8, 655, 000 | 6, 479, 000 Ce 
Sheep and lamb skins: Li 
PPh ids Sh gtaslae « akiccels de ; 44,996,000; 18, 461,000 26, 535, 000 D 
IRS RARE es ee ay are tee 52, 095, 000 16, 265, 000 35, 830, 000 Fr 
SMe te oats bss hess oa wie sie se 34, 351, 000 16, 673, 000 17, 678, 000 Fe 
Goat and kid skins: Gl 
Ne an Ne en aes wah ais Deck 37, 394, 000 | 499, 000 36, 895, 000 Gr 
Pee atte ais ae va ewes eee ae 78, 954, 000 247, 000 | 78, 707, 000 
‘ , 210, 000 | 34,000 | 39, 176, 000 ‘a 
Ma 
2, 231, 000 is 
he rine sans ies hob panes ag ae Oran ee aba ackoe ee 506, 445 its 
Seen 5s: g 
1 Obtained from estimates compiled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total deughter. — 
2 Obtained from reports on imports by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. De partment of 1 
Commerce. the 





3 Includes colt and ass skins under imported and from 2,000 to 3,000 horsehides under domestic production. 
4 Fur skins not included. 
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TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered for food in the United States in 1919. 


| 
Number in Number in 
slaughtering and |retail slaughtering 
Total number.! meat-packing houses and on 
establishments farms 
(‘‘packer”’).2 (country ”’).3 


13, 635,000 | 10, 819, 000 2, 816, 000 
9,041,000} 4,396, 000 4, 645, 000 
Sheep and lambs 16,461,000 | 13, 762, 000 2, 699, 000 
Goats and kids 248, 000 | 29, 000 219, 000 


5 Bee tn tg eS 
1 Obtained from estimates compiled in the Bureau of Anigal Industry for total slaughter for 1919. 
2 Obtained from wholesale slaughter figures from Census of Manufactures, 1919, of the Bureau of the 


Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
’ Obtained from the difference between total slaughter and wholesale slaughter. 


CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND 
SKINS COMPARED. 


Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
tially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
The objectionable conditions mentioned are not applicable to all 
country hides and skins, but they are so prevalent that they have 
served to contrast the packer and country products. 


Items. Country hides and skins. Packer hides and skins. 


Skinning (flaying) By unskilled men By experts. 
Cuts and scores MONS one the pan cso sGicnes snes Few. 
Patterns and trim.............. Not uniform c Uniform. 
a oe A ei | i ar Ce 
Udders..... Parts left on hide Do. 
Tail bones, Do. 
Do. 
Hair slips (putrid condition)... Mz Few. 
Destroyed grain (rubbed or .... Do. 
dragged hides). 
Salt stains (due to unclean .... 
salt, ete.). 


Do. 


Clean coarsely ground or’ rock 
salt. 
Many not thoroughly cured Generally well cured. 
Method of cure Often pickle cured Always salt cured. 
Saltings Usually two or more Usually but once. 
False weighting By vatting, by applying foreign sub- Rare. 
stances or water. 
Handling RMN 5 oo naun'< uN chs matiwhesswatotsne Careful. 
Color of flesh side Diryy Usually bright. 
Leather yield Loweand uncertain High and reliable. 
Dried hides............. Many sunburned and decayed .- None. » 
Frequent in winter Do, 
: Few. 
Do. 
With more than 1 grub, graded as With more than 4 grubs, graded 
No. 2. as No. 2. 
pemametibke hoses ke ate Small lots, often single hides In carload lots of selection 
desired. 
Marketing Complex, through many dealers..... .. Simple—producer to tanner. 
Producer’s method of sale Frequently sold flat, i. e., not selected Always selected and graded. 
or graded. 
Standardization of classes and Not standardized 
grades. 


Long-established standards. 


1The War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 
the same. 
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WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS, 


An idea of the damage to the resulting leather from hides and 
skins having some of the defects just mentioned and of the loss be- 
cause of the limited use to which such leather can be put may be 
gained from the illustrations, figures 1 to 8. Only hides relatively 
free from imperfections bring the best prices, because they yield the 
higher-priced products, such as belting, harness, carriage, and furni- 
ture leather. 


Fic. 1.—Leather unfit for many purposes because of damage from numerous scores 
(wavy lines) and cuts (black lines and holes). Result: Lower prices for hides, higher 
prices for good leather. 


Fic. 2,—A “ close-up ”’ showing the effect of scores. This ieather is almost worthless, 
but costs as much to tan and finish as that from good hides. 


Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the cattle 
tick are now well known and are being used with much success; 
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processes for the elimination of the grub are being studied by many 
investigators. 

Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 
tail, and are burned so deeply that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. Many suggest that if branding must be done it be lightly 


Fic. 3.—Leather from an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the cost of shocs. 
The lighter areas show “ hair slip” and “ rot.” 


applied and be confined, if practicable, to areas of the hide less valu- 
able for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The use of 
the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been suggested. 

Ticky hides make leather of low value, while grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 
it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 


Fic. 4.—This condition was caused by failure to cure the hide. Such a hide is scarcely 
worth tanning. It will give only inferior soles and lifts; properly cured it would have 
given 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles. 


sell for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 
butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the live-stock market 
branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle of 
otherwise equivalent general condition. Some injury is caused to 
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hides by the horns of cattle and by use of barbed wire for fences; 
the dehorning of cattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed 
wire for fencing cattle inclosures will prevent the loss from these 


causes. 


Fic. 5.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes appear as black specks near the 
top and middle of the figure. The lower figure shows the grubby area enlarged. Grubby 
leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or belting. 


The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky, and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in figures 5 to 8. 


SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF 
LEATHER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference that 
exists between the prices paid them for hides and the prices charged 
them for leather. This condition is the result of many factors, 
most of which are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally 
to many other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hides 
must pass thorough numerous necessary processes of further market- 
ing, transportation, and manufacture before being converted into 
leather, which in turn undergoes many additional processes in being 
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Fic. 6.—Leather from a “ ticky ” hide. The pits caused by the tick bites give the leather a 
rough surface, making it unfit for many purposes for which a fine finish is necessary, 


Fic. 7.—Grain side of leather from a branded hide. 


Fic, 8.—Flesh side of the hide shown in figure 7, showing the penetrating effect of brand- 
ing. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited usefulness. 
The value of the hide is reduced from one-fourth to one-half, 

92774°—22-__-2 
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made into finished articles and in being sold. It must be remem- 
bered also that a loss, based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of 
from 10 to 30 per cent, occurs in tanning. The wide difference 
between the prices of the raw and the finished products, as well as 
the low prices paid for country hides and skins as compared with the 
prices paid for those marketed by the packers, is also due partly to 
several factors less difficult to control than those just mentioned. 
Among them is the general inferiority of country hides and skins, 
due to indifferent and improper methods of handling and to the 
lack of a well defined and closely followed system of classifying 
and marketing them. Much improvement is possible along these 
lines, and this rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning, salting and curing, and marketing. 
Every effort should be made to perform these operations properly 
and efficiently, bearing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as 
well as the meat, is an article of value. To the small butcher, and 
even to the farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, 
the avoidable loss is appreciable, and collectively it amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The correct methods of skinning, salting, 
curing, and marketing, when carefully followed, will more than off- 


set the little extra time and effort required, by the improvement in | 


quality and the better returns. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING. 


Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those paid for the 
packer products. They should not be penalized if their value in 
finished leather is equal to that of packer hides and skins of similar 
class and grade. 

A recent survey made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows, in many sections of the country, a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of country hides and skins. In many cases 
this improvement is recent and has been made in response to better 
prices and to educational campaigns inaugurated by progressive hide 
concerns for the purpose of promoting greater hide conservation. 

The previous discussion and the following directions and sugges- 
tions are offered with the object of enabling producers of country 
hides and skins to improve the quality of their products through 
better skinning, salting, and curing, and also to encourage more care- 
ful and profitable marketing. 
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The small producer, such as the farmer or stockman, of course, is 
handicapped by having a limited number of hides and skins at a 
time, and consequently can not afford ideal conditions that include 
the installation of special facilities. Nevertheless, with a knowledge 
of the corect principles and a judicious use of the means ordinarily 
available, he can produce an article of excellent quality. 


TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING. 


While it is proper to remove for marketing the hides or skins 
of animals that have died from most of the ordinary diseases or 
have met their death from an accident, those of animals that have 
died from a highly contagious or communicable disease, such as 
anthrax, should be burned or buried with the carcass. 

For killing and skinning on a small scale, only a few simple tools 
are required. Among them are an ax, preferably with a small cylin- 
drical head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking; 
a 6- or 7-inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the 
knives; a stout stick about 3 feet long sharpened or spiked at each 
end; and several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for 
suspending the carcasses by the hind legs. Thesharpened or spiked 
stick is used to support the animal while on its back on the floor or 
ground, and for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick will serve when 
spiked on each end. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a 
block and tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 

The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 
ing with a concrete floor which can be easily flushed with water is 
preferred, although it is not necessary. Killing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 

Always clean the animal before killing, removing the dirt and 
manure by currying and brushing. Avoid causing damage to the 
hide or skin while handling the animal. In knocking it down, for 
instance, see that it does not fall on stones or rocks that will bruise 
the hide, and in the subsequent handling do not drag the carcass 
around so as to rub the hair off the skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more 
than is necessary. Avoid cuttting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal; besides a 
loss of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, 
decidedly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and most easily 
before the animal heat has escaped. 
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The operations of skinning are difficult to describe so that they 
may be followed easily. . In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 
' hides, can be acquired unly by practice. It requires somewhat of a 
knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
small killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are in vogue. 

SKINNING CATTLE. 


The animal first should be fastened securely with a rope around 
its neck and with its head pulled down near the floor or ground. 
Make sure that escape is impossible. The place where the animal is 
to be felled should be selected with the view of allowing the blood 
from the sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow 
of the ax on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The 
exact location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
figure 10. If preferred, the animal may be shot in this spot with a 
rifle or pistol] of at least .38 caliber. 

Begin the bleeding immediately, which may be done while the ani- 
mal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head down. 
The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete drainage of 
the blood. Start by making a long straight rip in the neck at the 
sticking point and in line with the center of the underlip and the 
center of the brisket. 

Some practice will be required to bleed properly. With the back 
of the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade 
pointing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, cut in 
to just under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 
inches, severing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then 
run the knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels 
on that side. Do not stick too deeply and puncture the pleura, as then 
the blood will flow into the chest cavity and cause a bloody carcass. 
Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, in- 
stead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwise, 
never crosswise from ear to ear, as the latter method reduces the 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. 

After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face, as 
shown in figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while the 
animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the base of 
the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the left eye 
and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face will be 
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on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one piece, and 
will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. In figure 10 
the path of the knife in making the cut down one side of the head and 
face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully the head, cheeks, 
and face, and cut around the base of the horns, leaving the ears on 
the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave the meat on the head, 
as one of the faults of country hides is the presence of more or less 
cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck at the top 
of the spinal column or atlas joint. The horns are left on the skull, 


not on the hide. 


Se 
K'1c, 9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the operator’s position. Do not make 
the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand. 


Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop by placing one end in the 
brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 
feet, as shown in figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
the back of each leg through the center of the knee and several 
inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
of the hoof or on the right side of the dewclaw holes, and gradually 
come in to the center at the knee. The feet are removed by severing 
at the knee joints at upper end of shin bone. In figures 11 and 12 it 
will be noticed that one front and one hind foot have already been 
removed. Either just before skinning the legs or immediately after, 
rip the hide down the belly from the sticking cut to the rectum or 
tail. Make this a neat, straight rip, free from jagged edges. 
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Fig. 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending across to 
that of the left horn and down through the left nostril. 


Fic. 11.—Skinning the forelegs. Note the position of the skinner and the cut down 
the leg. The leg on the near side has been removed at the knee joint. 
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12.—Skinning the hind legs. The position of the knife and the pull on the hide are 
important. 








Fic. 13.—The first step in “ siding down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife, as shown. Do not cut the edge. 
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Fic. 14.—The second step in skinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the knife 
nearly flat against it. 





Fic. 15.—Skinning back to the hind leg. Hold the hide taut. 
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Fig. 16,—Skinning near the rump. Note particularly the position of the knife blade. 


lig. 17.—Well down on the side. Part of the red muscles over the belly have been 
removed with the hide. This is a common error in skinning. 


“Siding down,” or skinning the sides, illustrated in figures 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17, comes next. Stand opposite the brace or prop and 
begin skinning the near side by placing the knife under the hide 


92774°—22-—_3 
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about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the brisket and back 


to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have the knife sharp 
and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With the free 
hand lift away the hide, stretching it tightly by pulling outward and 


Fic. 18.—‘“ Skinning out” inside the front leg. The course of the ripping-open cut is 
shown in figure 20, 


Fic. 19.—The correct cut from the belly line to the hind legs. This cut is very important 
in making a good pattern. Study figures 18, 20, and 21 in this connection. 
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upward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles form in the 
hide as it is being removed, and use a long, steady, downward stroke 
over the sides instead of a short, choppy one, Skin off the hide 
nearly to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the thighs 
and shoulders. Be careful to let the covering of muscles over the 


Fig. 21. 


Figures 20 and 21 show the proper ripping-open cuts for a correct pattern. The dotted 
lines show the path of the knife, and the solid lines show the appearance of the hide 
when spread out. 








Fig. 22.—A hide of good pattern and trim. 
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abdomen remain on the 
carcass; these muscles 
show up particularly 
well in figure 17. 
Change the prop to the 
skinned side and re- 
move the hide from the 
other side. 

The next operation, 
while simple, is ex- 
tremely important, as 
it partly governs the 
pattern of the hide, or, 
in other words, the pro- 
portion of the hide in 
the shoulder, belly, and 
butt sections. There is 
little excuse for the 
poor, irregular pattern 
often characteristic of 
country hides and 
skins. While proper 


skinning, without scores or cuts, requires practice, a proper pattern 
requires only a sharp knife and straight ripping- a cuts along the 


correct lines. Figures 
18 and 19 show these 
cuts at the fore and 
hind legs, respectively. 
All the ripping-open 
cuts are clearly shown 
in figures 20 and 21 
by dotted lines. The 
outlines show the re- 
sulting correct pat- 
tern or appearance of 
the hide when spread 
out flat. The con- 
trasting points in pat- 
tern and trim are 
shown in figures 22 
and 23. These dia- 
grams should be care- 
fully compared, ob- 
serving the irregular 
edges and the shape 





Fig. 23.—A hide of poor pattern and trim. 
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of the hide, the split shanks and tails, and the dewclaws shown in 
figure 23 but absent in figure 22. The dotted lines show how much 
hide must be trimmed off before tanning. Those portions of the hide 
marked A in figure 23 should appear at B in order to produce a 
perfect pattern. 


Fig, 24. 


Fig. 25. 


Figures 24 and 25 show the operation of skinning over the buttocks and rump. Carefully 
note the manner of holding the knife and the hide. 





. 26.— Beating the fell” over the rump and round. Pull hard on the hide and strike 
at’ the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle. 





Fig. 27.—* Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off, as if shaking a rug. 
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Fic. 28.—Skinning the back. 


. 29.—-Skinning the neck. 
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For the cut at the front legs start at the center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket somewhat in advance of the front legs, and 
draw the knife slant- 
ingly back to the 
union of the foreleg 
and body and con- 
tinue the cut down 
the leg to meet that 
made when skinning 
the latter. The same 
is done for the hind 
legs, starting at the 
center about 6 inches 
from the tail and cut- 
ting upward to the 
back of the legs so 
as to connect with 
the cut previously 
made. 

While the animal 
is still down, skin 
over the _ buttocks 
and rump as shown 
in figures 24 and 25. 
- ce ee one er off, we ae om oawre Insert the spreader 

and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indicated 

in the diagram. Scores are very numerous around the Or ga mbrel in the 


tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable section of : : ~ 
. MS "A186 

the hide. Careful knife work will prevent these defects. hind legs and raise 
the animal to the 





half hoist so that its shoulders are resting on the floor. The next opera- 
tion is that of removing the tail bone, which is done by ripping the 
hide down the underside of the tail to the tip or brush. Cut the tail 
bone off from the body and pull it off the hide, being sure to remove 
For removing the tail bone a device known as a tail 
puller is often used. It consists essentially of an iron hook with jaws 
which tighten their grip when pulled on. When using this appa- 
ratus, the hook is slipped over the gambrel, the hide is split down 


the underside of the tail, and the tip end of the tail bone is worked 
The hide is then pulled off the bone 


the entire bone. 


out and inserted in the jaws. 
by grasping the switch and pulling downward, after which the hide 


is skinned carefully away from the base of the tail, and the tail bone 
is severed close to the animal’s body. 

Take the hide off the hind legs, rump, and round by starting it 
with the knife and then by beating or pounding with the fist, butt of 
the knife handle, or the back of a cleaver, at the same time pulling 
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on the hide as illustrated in figure 26. This is the most valuable sec- 
tion of the hide, and it adheres so tightly to the animal that it is 
almost impossible to remove it with a knife without making <etri- 
mental cuts and scores. Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a 
sure way to prevent cuts. When clear of the rump and round, the 
hide is generally snapped off to the flank, as pictured in figure 27. 
In skinning the back, as shown in figure 28, very slight use of the 
knife is necessary, as the weight of the hide will almost pull it off. 
Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not pulled off 
with the hide. The operator in figure 28 is shown holding the knife 
almost vertically, but it is quite common for skinners at this stage to 
work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the adher- 
ing muscles. When skinned down to the shoulders, the animal is 
raised clear of the floor, and the hide is dropped off the neck, as 
shown in figure 29. 
Spread the hide out 
and split each ear 
with two cuts length- 
wise, so that they 
will lie flat when cur- 
ing. 

While country 
hides generally bear 
scores and surplus 
flesh, these defects 
are particularly pre- 
valent in the places 
indicated in figure 
30. For proper skin- 
ning, these sections 
require unusual care. 


SKINNING HORSES. 


Horsehides are re- 
moved in practically 
the same manner as 
hides of cattle. They 
are graded almost en- 
tirely on the condi- 
tion of the butt or ae 
rear portion. Par- Fic, 31.—* Pounding off” a calfskin, using the butt of 
ticular pains should a ae 
be taken with the butt, which should be free from scores, cuts, and 
dragged spots. Tails and manes should be removed from the hides 
and sold separately. 

92774°—22—-4 
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SKINNING CALVES. 


In the large packing establishments calves are killed by stunning. 
The smaller slaughterers and country butchers sometimes kill by 
sticking the throat without previous stunning by an ax, which may 
possibly scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in 
the East, then cut the head off with the hide on it, although the 
head and face can be 
skinned as in the case 
of cattle. 

In removing the 
skin the knife need be 
used but very little, 
most of the skinning 
over the body being 
done by the fists and 
arms, while kneading 
the skin to prevent 
tearing. The knife is 
necessary in taking 
the skin off around the 
head, neck, legs, and 
flanks, near the base 
of the tail, and over 
the rump. 

In general the rip- 
ping open and _ other 
primary cuts in skin- 
ning calves are the 
same as those de- 
scribed under skin- 
ning cattle. A some- 


Fie, 32.—“* Pulling off” a calfskin. Stretch the skin 
with the left hand and press down on it with the right what different step is 


forearm. ° . 
quite common in some 


sections of the country but seldom used by butchers, as it requires 
more time and care. If this method is followed, hang the calf up by 
its hind legs and skin the rump around the tail, at the same time (is- 
jointing the tail bone. The tail bone should be entirely removed before 
the skin is sent to market. The next operation is skinning out the 
hind legs, after which the skin is ripped open straight from neck to 
tail, and the front legs skinned as in the case of cattle. After this 
suspend the animal with a small spreader or gambrel and remove 
the skin by hammering and pulling, as pictured in figures 31 and 32. 
Do not use the blade of the knife any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary as, for example, when the meat shows a tendency to pull away 
from the carcass. In this way any chance of making scores or cuts 
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may be obviated and a 
skin of decidedly more 
value will be obtained. 

When calves are to 
be placed in cold stor- 
age, the skin generally 
is not removed. The 
hanging parts of the 
skin are wrapped over 
the skinned parts, and 
left this way, to keep 


le, the meat moist, until 
ing 


Ing 


and 


the carcass is to be cut 
up for sale. The 
: butcher has then only 
ing : 6 fat 9 
S to pull or “fist” the 
ent z : 
skin off the back and 
d remove the tail bone if 
Ine & 
ng present. Very often 
the : : Ss Y ae 3 Se , 
1G. 33.—A calfskin of good pattern and trim. The when the dressed calf 
ane j » ine i icate > ame P ff before ° ° 
al dotted lines indicate the mount cut o refore is to be shipped some 
tanning. ‘ = . 
distance the skin is not 
even partially removed. This is advisable for the protection of the 


e is 


ase 
ver 


meat, but makes the skinning more difficult because of the escape of 


pes the animal heat. 

ree igure 33 is a dia- 
kin- gram of a calfskin of 
pe good trim, while fig- 
de- 


ure 34 shows one of 
very poor trim. The 
dotted lines indicate 
the amount of skin 
that must be trimmed 
off before tanning, 
and it will be noticed 
that this includes the 
removal of the entire 
head, of practically 
all the shanks, and of 
many pieces along the 
belly edge. Needless 
to add, the value of 
a calfskin de pends Fig. 34.--A calfskin of poor pattern and trim. The dotted 
largely upon its pat- lines show the excessive amount of trimming necessary 


beeause of the poor pattern. The head and practically 


tern and trim. all of each shank must be cut off. 


kin- 
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SKINNING DEACON AND STILLBORN CALVES. 


Deacon skins are obtained from very small calves, the cured skin 
weighing under 7 pounds. Stillborn calves furnish what are known 
as slunk skins. From these young animals the skin can be pulled off 
almost entirely. After skinning the head and legs, tie the head and 
the forelegs together with a rope or chain and fasten to something 
solid. A strong cord is then tied with a slip noose around the neck 
of the skin, and the latter is pulled off by man power or horse- 
power or windlass. The carcass should not be allowed to become 





Fic. 35.—Opening the skin of a sheep. The hind legs are skinned out in much the 
same way. 
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cold, as then the skin adheres so closely that the use of force in draw- 
ing it off in the manner described may cause it to crack. 


SKINNING SHEEP. 


‘When skinning sheep and lambs extreme care should be taken to 
prevent wool from coming in contact with the flesh, for if this 
happens contamination of the meat is almost sure to result. A 
similar precaution is important when removing the skin from the 
carcass of a goat. 

Sheep are not stunned before bleeding, although this method of 
killing may be used with the old ones. After sticking the sheep 
through the throat, skin out the legs as illustrated in figure 35. 
Split the skin over the back of the front legs from the dewclaws to 
somewhat beyond the knees, and also from the brisket to the chin, 
skinning back a little on the neck. For the hind legs split the skin 
down the back to the center line of the belly. Remove the skin from 
the legs and buttocks, as shown in figure 36, and then “ fist” it off 
over the brisket and belly, as illustrated in figure 37. Cut off the 


Fig. 36.—Removing skin from the hind leg. 
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feet at the toe joints, and suspend the animal by its hind legs. Split 
the skin down the center line of the belly from the tail to neck and 
lift it off over the flank, as shown in figure 38, From this stage, 
the pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off” and pulling. In 
“ fisting-off ” (Fig. 39), the edge of the skin is grasped firmly in one 
hand and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved between the 
skin and body. The strokes of the fist should be downward over 
the forequarters and upward and backward over the hind quarters. 
After being “ fisted-off” the sides, the pelt is stripped down over 
the back and neck (Fig. 40) and cut off close back of the ears. 





Fic, 37.—“ Fisting off ” skin over the brisket. This is done also over the belly, after 
skinning the hind legs (Fig. 36). 
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SUMMARY OF COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 
THEREFOR. 







In the following tabulation the most serious and most prevalent 
defects from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the 
‘7 left column. Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in 


the right column. 







’* 





aw 


Defects. Remedies. 









1. Head skinned out bag fashion or all in Cut across head at base of horns and down 
left side of face into or just beside left 
eye, then down through left nostril. 
(See Figs. 10, 20, and 21.) 
2. Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually Easily avoided by careful knife work. 

left on hide. 


one piece. 





1 AE Be 





8. Hide from legs irregular in shape. Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 






2 of leg to knee joint, skinning out both 
. sides of leg. (See Figs. 11, 12, 20, 
‘, and 21.) 

5 

i 4. Poor pattern: Hide from belly skinned Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
® so as to come in the shoulder sec- belly well forward at the brisket and cut 
* tion. slantingly back to the back of knuckle 
% joint of the foreleg. (See Figs. 18, 20, 
is and 21.) 

§ 





5. Poor pattern: Hide from the butt Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
skinned so as te come in the belly belly at a point about midway between 
section at the bag. the tail and bag, but nearer to the latter 

by a few inches, and cut upward to the 
back of the hind leg at the knee joint. 

(See Figs. 19, 20, and 21.) 
















. Poor knife work around the butt and Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 
q rump, leaving bad scores. Beat and pull off the hide as much as 
i possible. Avoid at all times cutting or 

digging into the surface of the hide. 
(See Figs. 26 and 27.) 











7. Bad scores on belly and side of hide, Sharp knife used in long sweeping strokes, 
due to short, choppy strokes. Hold the knife flat against the hide 
where it joins the flesh. With other 

hand draw hide taut, thus removing 

wrinkles and permitting clean, sure knife 

work. (See Figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, and 19.) 
















Sharp knife. Pull hide against knife edge 
instead of making short blind cuts. (See 
Figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, and 30.) 







. Bad scores cn neck and shoulders. 











: q s : : . . . 
. Failure to remove tail bone. Rip down underside of tail to tip and re- 
move entire bone. 


o 










Cut off dewclaws before starting to skin the 
legs. 


. Dewelaws left on hide. 












Spread hide on floor and split ears length- 
wise twice. This will permit the hides to 
lie flat in the pack while being cured. 






Sars not split. 
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SALTING AND CURING. 


The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is best accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 
freezing. In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 
promptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 
work of saving them. 


SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM. 


Cattle and horse hides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 
hide has been removed carefully from the animal, clean off as much 
as possible all remaining dirt and blood; remove any pieces of flesh 
by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful cutting ; 
trim off any ragged edges, and split the ears twice. Then allow the 
hide to lose its animal heat, in a cool, dark, dry place. Six hours 1s 
usually long enough for this, although overnight is permissible in 
cool weather. 

For curing select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar, or a barn 
floor free from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with 
a slight slope and a drain is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space 
a thin layer of clean crystal salt (about pea size) or ordinary salt 
of the kind used for salting meat. When the hide has cooled suffi- 
ciently spread it, hair side down, over the salted floor, being sure to 
straighten out all folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt all over 
the flesh side of the hide, using about 1 pound of salt for every pound 
of hide. See that all parts of the flesh side receive a sprinkling of 
the salt. Be sure to use plenty of salt and rub it in well along the 
cut edges, head, neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one on top of another, 
always hair side down, with their heads at one end, and salt each one 
on the flesh side as directed. In piling the hides, do not drag them 
across the stack of salted ones, as this disturbs the salt on those 
underneath, causing unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 

The liquor from the pile of hides must be drained away to prevent 
damage to the bottom ones, 

In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm and stiff, 
when they are known as “salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
some time, generally 6 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
bundling and shipping. They should rarely be bundled immediately 
after salting, 
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Calfskins—After the skins have become cool, salt them in the 


























same manner as cattle or horse hides. It is safer, however, to use a ' 
finer salt than is used for hides and to rub it in with the hands around | ‘ 
the neck, head, tail root, legs, and shanks. 

Sheepskins.—Sheepskins require longer to cool. Do not salt them | * 
until thoroughly cooled, which will take from 8 to 10 hours in the } * 
summer, Use about one-half pound of clean, fine salt to 1 pound | * 
of skin, sprinkle it on by hand, and make sure that every spot on | ° 
the flesh side gets some salt. F 

Send sheepskins and lambskins to market promptly. Hold them : 
only 4 or 5 days, 6 at most, after salting, as they are liable to heat ; 
rapidly, causing decomposition and decrease in value if not total A 
loss. For the same reason not more than 10 should be placed in 
one pile. : 

Dry-salted curing.—In hot, dry sections of the country, like the . 
Southwestern Statés and Mexico, hides and skins may be cured by : 
“dry salting.” Thoroughly salt the flesh side of the green or fresh “ 
hide, in accordance with the directions in the preceding paragraphs, ‘ 
and leave it until it has become firm and somewhat stiff, that is, “ salt ‘I 
firm,” which requires from 6 to 12 days, Then hang up the salted : 
hide or skin or swing it over a pole, with the flesh side out, and let : 
it dry thoroughly under an open shed or in some place where there cs 
is a good draft of air, protected, however, from the weather. After 
the hide or skin has become dry, it is advisable to lightly resalt the 
flesh side before storing or shipping. The chief advantage in dry " 
salting is the reduction in weight thus effected, with the consequent § . 
decrease in the cost and labor of transportation. : 

Keeping cured hides and skins.—Properly and thoroughly cured g, 
hides and skins, other than sheepskins, may be bundled and safely A 
kept for some time in a cool place. Fall, winter, and spring hides ] 
may be kept until May or June without undue deterioration. In this i 
way it is often possible to collect a number sufficient for advantageous of 
marketing. As « general rule, however, it is inadvisable to keep in 
hides and skins over the summer. Be 

SALTING AND CURING BY BUTCHERS. ect 

The butcher, as distinguished from the farmer, has a much larger 
number of hides and skins, and he can handle them advantageously | *” 
in a somewhat different manner. Because of the extent of his busi- wi 
ness the butcher can afford and should have a proper place and shi 
facilities for slaughtering and for curing hides and skins. pa 

The methods recommend to butchers for salting cattle and calf- of 
skins are as follows: mo 

Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a = 

aly 





cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
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to be stored the cellar should have a concrete floor and good drain- 
age. 

Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 
and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, particularly the latter. 
A clean hide or skin is not so liable to spoil in spots while curing, 
and will sell well, as it presents a clean, bright appearance. Hides 
and skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the 
animals are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep 
the hides and skins from coming in contact with the blood from 
slaughtering. Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. 
Water should be used sparingly in cleaning the hides, and for the 
flesh side a clean, moistened cloth will suffice. Trim the hide nicely, 
removing all stringy pieces; cut off the dewclaws if any; split the 
ears with two cuts, and scrape away any flesh or meat, although the 
latter should not be present on a properly flayed hide or skin. 

In allowing the animal heat to escape from the hides -and skins 
it is permissible, if the weather is very cool, to let them lie overnight 
spread out singly with flesh side up. During warm weather, how- 
ever, they should first be sprinkled lightly with fine salt. The ques- 
tions of temperature and the right time to start salting are very 
important, as the hides and skins should not be salted and piled while 
still warm, nor should they be allowed to remain unsalted too long 
or decomposition will set in. This happens often but does not show 
up until the hides are in the tanning process. 

As soon as the hide or skin has completely lost its animal heat it 
is ready for salting. Spread it out perfectly flat and smooth on the 
floor, which has been previously sprinkled with clean, coarse salt. 
Select, if possible, a floor having a slight incline to promote drainage. 
Always put the hair side down. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly with 
clean, coarse salt, using about a pound to a pound of hide. Be care- 
ful to salt uniformly and thoroughly and see that every spot the size 
of a dime has at least one grain of salt on it. Work the salt well 
into the heavy parts, such as the head, and also into every little place, 
particularly the edges. Be liberal in the use of salt; it will be 
economy in the end. 

It is important to use clean, pure salt. Where quantities of hides 
and skins are handled there will soon be an accumulation of used salt 
which has been removed from the cured hides and skins before 
shipping. This old salt, if washed free from blood, dirt, and fine 
particles, may be used again when mixed with about twice its weight 
of new salt, but no old salt should be used on packs or piles which are 
not to be moved for some time. In fact, there is serious danger of 
damage to hides from the use of old salt. New, clean, pure salt is 
always to be preferred, 
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In curing 30 to 40 or more hides or skins, they may be placed in 
one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and the 
heads at oneend. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is placed 
on the pile. In stacking, two men are required, one at each end of 
the pile. This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide across 
the under one and so distributing the evenly distributed salt on it. 
When building these piles, care should be taken to keep them level, 
There is a tendency for the pile to thicken up in the middle, a ten- 
dency which limits the number of hides that may be placed in one 
pile. As soon as difficulty is experienced in keeping the middle down 
a new pile should be started. 

After the stack or pile has been laid, the top hide should be liber- 
ally covered with salt, and the sides of the pile also should be 
sprinkled with it. Hides may remain in these piles 4 to 6 weeks 
before shipping. They should not be shipped or moved in less than 
10 days. Be sure that there is proper drainage at the bottom of the 
pile so as not to ruin the lower hides by the liquor formed during 
curing. 

Some butchers make a practice, before stacking, of “ banking” the 
hides and skins for from 24 to 48 hours, and from their experience 
better cured hides, free from salt stains, are obtained. The object of 
banking is to give the salted hides and skins an opportunity to drain 
off the excess moisture and blood. A simple type of bank is an in- 
clined platform with the rear end raised about 18 inches from the 
floor. The platform should be practically 12 feet long and of a 
width depending on the number of hides and skins handled at one 
time; each pile of hides will require about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smoothly on the platform, al- 
ways flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the in- 
cline. Each one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it 
has been laid out on the platform. From 25 to 50 hides can be piled 
safely, one on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to 
lie on the bank from one to two days, after which they are piled or 
packed as previously described. When transferring the hides and 
skins from the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little 
more salt over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch 
should be kept for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with 
salt, and if any are found they should be completely covered with 
salt. 

While the salting of calfskins and yearlings is practically the same 
as for cattle hides, some recommend the use of medium-fine salt for 
the first two. This is a good plan to follow, although the use of 
finer salt is not necessary. Horsehides may be salted in exactly the 
same way as cattle hides, 
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Sheepskins, however, require the use of fine salt. They must also 
be allowed a little more time to cool off, and should not be kept more 
than five or six days after salting, since they have a tendency to heat 
very quickly and easily. For the same reason it is advisable not to 
put more than 10 in one pile. 

Protecting stored hides against worms and bugs.—Cured hides 
and skins are often attacked by insects and worms during storage 
and transportation. This is especially true in the case of dried hides 
and skins not cured with salt and of those in tropical or semitropical 
countries. Various preparations, the so-called “hide poisons,” are 
applied as a protection against insects and worms. Many of these 
preparations are covered by patents which contain complete instruc- 
tions as to the methods of application." 

As a rule, the poison is applied by sprinkling the solution over the 
hair where the insects are found. A light application on the flesh side 
will do no harm. Arsenious acid in alkaline solution, potassium 
cyanide, carbolic-acid creosote, naphthols, naphthalenes, and the like 
are used for this purpose. As most of the “hide poisons” are deadly 
poisons, the utmost care must be exercised in handling them. 

Modern American Tanning gives the following directions for mak- 
ing “ hide poison :” 

Dissolve 40 pounds of red or white arsenie and 1 pound of concentrated lye 
with water in a kerosene barrel. Allow this mixture to stand for one week. Two 
pailfuls of this mixture, poured into an oil barrel full of water, give a solution 
ready for use. 

It has been recommended that dried hides and skins to be stored in 
piles or shipped in bundles be sprinkled with naphthalene to keep 
them free from insects and to prevent heating. Some members of the 
trade consider it inadvisable to spray dry sheepskins with arsenic solu- 
tion, as it stains the wool. They maintain that properly dried sheep- 
skins can be kept satisfactorily if they are carefully and thoroughly 
sprinkled with naphthalene. 


PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET. 


When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted de- 
scription, place them over some elevated object, such as a barrel; 
allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess moisture ; 
after which free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough shak- 
ing. The latter is usually done five times on each side, over a solidly 
constructed, slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are 
set far enough apart to permit the salt to escape readily to the floor. 


1 Among these patents are U. S. Patent No. 112,285, issued Feb. 28, 1871; U. S. Patent 
No, 118,748, issued Sept. 5, 1871; U. S. Patent No. 246,260, issued Aug. 23, 1881; and 
U. S. Patent No. 86,808, issued Feb. 9, 1869, 
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If hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
small when they are weighed at the hide house. 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING HIDES AND SKINS. 


The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for 
oe) d S S 
shipment will be easily understood by studying the accompanying 
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Fic, 41.—Folding and bundling hides: a, First step; b, second step; c, third step. 


diagrams, figures 41 and 42, in which the hair side is designated by 
shading. As a rule hides are folded so that the hair side is out. 


How to fold a hide. 


1—Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, 
and turn in the tail, as shown by fold a in figure 41. 

2.—Make a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs upon 
the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines of the fold 
parallel, as shown by b in figure 41, 
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8.—Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together. See folds e¢ in 
figure 41. 

4.—Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown by 
folds d in figure 42. 

5.—Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus made 
together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, thus mak- 
ing one long, rectangular bundle, as shown by e in figure 42. 

6.—Throw the butt end of the folded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold. See f in figure 42. 

7.—Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold. 
See g in figure 42. 

8—Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. 
This makes a neat, square bundle, ready for tying. See h in figure 42. 


Fic, 42.—Folding and bundling hides: d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; 
g, seventh step; h, eighth step; i, bundled and tied, 


Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet 
of strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope 
or line at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose 
well, though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding 
suitable rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices 
may be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tightly by pass- 
ing the rope around it in two directions. See 7 in figure 42. Wire 
should never be used, as it is liable to damage the hide by rusting. 

Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. 
However, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded 
skins together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one 
separately. 

Sheepskins are bundled differently from either cattle hides or 
calfskins. Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along the 
median line of the back, having the wool side out. As many as five 
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skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for ship- 
ment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapid!y. Two pieces 
of stout rope are then wound around the pack from back to. belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and 
the other passing around the front portion immediately back of the 
forelegs. 

All bundles must be tied securely, and in making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 
such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the car. Pa 

TAGGING. 


4 
' 


Each bundle should be tagged securely with the name and address 
of the dealer to whom shipped on one side of the tag, and on the 
other side, after the word “ From —,” the name and address of the 
shipper. Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags 
are not safe, as they are too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, 
strong linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. 
All addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often 
become illegible. Remember that if the, bundle becomes unwrapped 
or if the tag pulls off, the hides and skins are liable to be lost. 


SHIPPING. 


After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals. 
Promptness in shipping is always advisable, but applies particularly 
to sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled, and in hot 
weather especially must reach their destination quickly. 

“Hides and skins should be shipped directly, if practicable, to 
reliable hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, thus eliminating un- 
necessary middlemen or agents. Repeated handlings tend to reduce 
the quality. For most farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers it 
would, no doubt, be desirable if they could dispose of their hides and 
skins immediately after removal, without salting and curing them. 
As a rule, however, this is entirely impracticable, since only a few 
are near enough to tanneries or dealers equipped to handle their 


products. When so favorably situated producers doubtless will find: 


it both profitable and practicable to sell the hides and skins in the 
green, unsalted condition. In no case, however, should this method 
be considered unless the producer is absolutely certain of delivering 
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the green hides and skins promptly, within, as a safe rule, 24 hours 
after skinning. Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will 
be more than offset by deterioration and decay. 

At all times, and especially in warm weather, it is impracticable 
to ship green hides and skins any distance. They will taint and 
putrefy almost as easily as fresh meat. If they must be shipped at 
once they should be salted heavily enough to prevent deterioration 
in transit. Besides the great chance for loss from decomposition, the 
requirements of the express companies that all green hides and skins 
be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or kegs, make this method unprofit- 
able, because of the expense of these containers and of the extra cost 
of transportation. 


MARKET CLASSES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Most farmers and ranchmen and many local butchers are unfamil- 
iar with the specifications for the various market classes and grades of 
hides and skins and with their relative values and the corresponding 
market price. Such knowledge would place the country-hide pro- 
ducer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him to de- 
mand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of his prod- 
ucts. Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only to handi- 


cap the industry, also would be less frequent. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF PACKER HIDES AND SKINS. 


With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given be- 
low are the same as those issued in 1918 by the War Industries Board. 


GRADES. 


Grubs.—During certain times of the year, hides and skins often are 
damaged by grub holes and because of this a selection or grading 
based on the number of grub holes is generally made during the grub- 
bing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes are graded 
as No. 1, while those with 5 or more are graded as No. 2. The grub- 
bing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded cows, from 
November 1 to June 1; on Colorados, from December 1 to June 1; on 
native steers (including “spreadies”), “ butt-brands,” and native 
cows, from January 1 to June 1. 

Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are graded as No. 1 except 
when there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can 
not be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides are 
classed as No. 2 or as glue stock,? depending upon the extent of the 


?There is no exact definition for glue hides. Generally hides that are tainted, have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
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damage. A No. 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a pound less than 
a No. 1 hide of similar class and weight. 





wor 





CLASSES. 








Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning simply 
unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as such re- 
gardless of place of origin. 

Spready native steers are steer hides free from brands, weighing 
60 pounds and up* and measuring 6} feet and over just behind the 
brisket. From June to December, inclusive, they are sold as No. 1 
only. During January to May, inclusive, they are sold on a grub 
selection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on the same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to 
60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Texas steers are small, close-pattern, plump, branded steer hides. 
Originally they were from cattle coming from the ranges of Texas 
: g and vicinity, but now are sold as such regardless of place of origin. 
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At Forth Worth, however, all branded steer hides are classed as § ar 
: Texas steers. 

h Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides f as 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 7 
“ Light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides weigh- § Nc 
* ing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. } 
Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer} § 
‘ hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No.1 and} ‘ 
& No. 2. cat 
ts Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carry one or more brands f reli 
; hg on the rump and are sold as one class without, regard to origin. usu 
ik Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing J pat 

m 60 pounds or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing § °/ 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. T 
Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hidesf,,, 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. plie 
2. Selection is seldom made for this grade, as they are usually sold§ yj, 
c< in with extreme light Texas steer hides or with light butt-brandedf;,, 
BR) hides oe 





3 All selections as to weight are on the green-salted basis. 
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Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally 
from range cattle and usually are more spready and less plump 
than the Texas steer. They are so classed irrespective of their 
origin. 

Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
ing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers weigh from 30 to 60 pounds. They are 
quoted as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cowhides weigh 55 pounds and up. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cowhides weigh from 25 to 55 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. . 

Branded cows are both butt and side-branded cowhides. They are 
not selected on a weight basis, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. They are not selected 
on a weight basis and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds.‘ 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacon skins are from newly born calves. 

Slunk skins are from stillborn calves. 

“ Koshers ” or “cutthroats” are hides and skins from “ koshered ” 
cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish 
religion. They are classed and graded as other hides and skins, but 
usually sell for one-half a cent a pound less, because of the marred 
pattern due to cutting the throat crosswise instead of lengthwise. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and ap- 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog- 
nized standard of classification uniform for hides and skins originat- 
ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap- 
hazard methods of marketing and partly to the alleged differences 


“Overweight kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 25 to 35 pounds, 
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in the quality and condition of these products in different sections 
of the country. It is said that the conditions which produce these 
differences are noticeable especially in the grain texture, thickness, 
spread, and quality of the leather, and that they are caused largely 
by climatic conditions, methods of handling cattle, kinds of cattle, 
kinds of feed, methods of feeding, ticks, grubs, brands, environment, 
and the methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the 
hides. Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the 
United States into sections, and generally discriminates in the prices 
accordingly. 

This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and 
skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have 
come directly from the same section as the country hide. In classi- 
fying country hides and skins and establishing maximum prices for 
them, the War Industries Board recognized these sectional groups 
and fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each section. 
The sections appear below about in the order of their relative 
importance as indicated by the official price list of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 


NINE SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZED IN THE HIDE 
TRADE. 


. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 
. Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
District of Columbia. 
. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 
. Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and eastern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 
. California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Idaho. 
. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 
. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. 
8. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 
9. Arizona and New Mexico. 


The following classifications and definitions apply to country 
hides and skins. 

Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No, 1 and No. 2, 
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Buffs are unbranded steer,’ cow, and bull hides weighing from 
45 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No, 1 and No. 2. (In some 
sections butt-branded hides of these weights are included in the No. 
2 grade.) 

Extremes (extreme lights) are unbranded hides weighing from 25 
to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No.2. (Butt-branded 
hides of these weights are included in the No. 2 grade in some 
sections. ) 

Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 
hides weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and 
No, 2. 

Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 
60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides, or both. Usually 
they are range and Texas hides. They are sold flat for all weights 
from 25 pounds up, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds, 
except in the southeastern and western coast sections, where the 
weight range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Heavy calf are calfskins weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calf are calfskins weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. As a rule they weigh 
less than 7 pounds. 

The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following data in 
connection with its regulation of trading in hides and skins: 

The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands. (Ticky and branded hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same). The price of No. 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price. 

No. 2 hide description : 

Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 

Over 5.bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 

Butt brands. 

5 grubs. 

grain slip. 

rubbed area where the grain is gone. 
dragged area where the grain is gone 
sore area where the grain is gone. 


A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (Fig. 
22), but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned 
faults. 





5 Unbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for light native steers. 
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PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED. 


The following tabulation of the market classes and grades of 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another. 


Packer hides and skins. Country hides and skins. 


Spready native steers, 60 pounds up 

Ileavy native steers, 60 pounds up___..._-._--Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds_________Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds, 
Buffs (steers), 45 to 50 pounds. 
Extremes (steers), 25 to 45 pounds. 
Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Heavy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Extremes (cows), 25 to 45 pounds. 


Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds 
Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up_-__- 


Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds_____-~- 


Heavy Colorado steers, 60 pounds and up_ 
Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds___- : 


25 


Branded hides, except branded bulls, 25 
pounds up. (In some sections butt- 
branded steer hides are classed as No. 2, 
native steers, buffs, or extremes, accord- 
ing to weight.) 


jranded cows, including Colorado steers, 
to 50 pounds 
Iieavyy butt-branded hides, 60 pounds Bess 
Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 pounds- 
Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 


pounds- 
Heavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. 


Native bulls, all weights___..-._- —--—{ (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds. 

Extremes (bulls), 25 to 45 pounds. 

Branded bulls, 25 pounds and up; special 

ie Selections for branded bull hides, 60 
pounds up. 

Kips, 15 to 25 pounds____-~_- ._-..---Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 

Hleavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 

Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds____-_-~- _.__--Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds. 

Deacons, up to 7 pounds Deacons, up to 7 pounds, 


Branded bulls, all weights__-_ 


METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS. 


While improvement of country hides and skins and consequent 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides and 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is not 
possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a small 
scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices 
paid to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 

The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies. Each tannery, 
however, as a rule, specializes in certain kinds of leather, and conse- 
quently must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. Since 
the tanner is not in position to handle all kinds and classes of these 
materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 

It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing advan- 
tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins, and as a result can assort and classify 
them in marketable lots and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
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the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots. Consequently, before reaching the 
consumer or tanner they passs through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by a 
large amount of lost motion. Many of the present systems support 
expensive, nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing and speculating 
intermediaries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevi- 
tably, to suppress this branch of the industry and to discourage the 
quality of workmanship upon which values so largely depend. The 
most direct and practical manner of marketing by the producer 
should result in the greatest profits to him. 


COMPARISON OF THREE PREVAILING METHODS. 


The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by diagram in figure 43. 
The movement to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of which 
show the course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles 
with X inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by 
many producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic 
hide marketing. The operations between hide dealers of equal im- 
portance, which often reach considerable proportions and are con- 
sidered by many as uneconomic, and those between tanners, which 
are negligible, are not shown in the diagrams. 

The extravagant system generally followed in marketing country 
hides is illustrated by diagram “ A” in figure 43. 

Diagram “B” in figure 43 illustrates the direct or consignment 
method of marketing, which is employed and strongly advocated by 
some country-hide producers and dealers. In this method, the local 
dealer who was indicated in diagram “ A ” as nonessential is retained 
because in many cases he performs and, until a better trade under- 
standing is reached between producers and large dealers, will con- 
tinue to perform a real service. He acts not as a speculator but 
principally as the agent of the producer who is not familiar with 
methods of marketing or who desires to be relieved of personal re- 
sponsibility in preparing and marketing his products. 

Diagram “C” in figure 43 shows the agencies and channels used by 
the large packers in marketing their hides and skins. The superior- 
ity and advantages of this system are apparent at a glance. There 
is no lost motion, and small opportunity for speculation at the ex- 
pense of the producer, The only intermediary is the broker or the 
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tanner’s buyer, and even his services often are dispensed with. 
By this method the cost of marketing is negligible as compared with 
the other two methods. In it the producer—that is, the packer— 
participates much more fully in the market prices of his products. 
The direct or consignment method illustrated by “ B” in figure 43 
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Diagram “ A: 
Showing the various 
steps and agencies em 
ployed in marketing 
country hides. 3 
The heavy lines indi- ee 
cate the channels and 
agencies most generally 
used. 


Local Buyers - Peddlers, Produce Dealers, General Stores, 


- 
(Pir asuen AND RANCHUAN Junk Collectors, Butchers, Feed Stores etc. 


Traveling Buyer ~ Seall Lot Suyer for Large Dealer. 


SMALL WHOLESALE BUTCHER 


Diagram “ B.” 


Showing steps and spe<[ource arve veauen YS )rauneny 


agencies employed in - 
direct or consignment , OFrinnen 's ae 
marketing. 


(F FARMER AND RARCHMAN 


Diagram “C.” 
i Pagaa 
Showing packer hide 
marketing methods. 


Fic. 48.—Methods of marketing domestic hides and skins compared. 


eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many of 
the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. It 
approaches more nearly the packer’s method, and provides a means 
whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the prices 
that his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment market- 
ing presupposes mutual confidence and fair dealing by both producer 
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and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal obstacles 
in the way of this method are the producer’s preference for ready 
cash, his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of local 
competitive buying. Unfortunately many producers prefer to accept 
any price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, produce 
dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, rather 
than to consign their hides to unknown carlot dealers in central 
markets. 

The opinions of the trade are divided over the practicability of 
dispensing with the services of the traveling hide buyers or agents of 
the large hide dealers. Their salaries and traveling expenses range 
from half a cent to 3 cents a pound of the hides they buy, depending 
on the volume of business they do and their efficiency in buying. 
Those opposed to these agents advocate marketing direct from pro- 
ducer to the large dealers who sell direct to tanners. They assert that 
the expense necessary to the maintenance of a traveling buying force 
should be paid to the producer or used in reducing the cost of 
leather products. Those who favor the retention of these agents state 
that many hides would never reach the market and that there would 
be more damaged ones than at present, with consequent disastrous 
results to the country-hide industry, because of the absence of local 


competitive buying. They maintain that without the traveling buyer 
the producer would be at the mercy of the unscrupulous and unre- 
strained consignment-hide buyer. The logical agency, however, when 
direct marketing is desired is the large hide dealer, who assembles 
the nondescript lots of hides from hundreds of small slaughterers 
and dealers and prepares and classifies them according to the demands 
of the tanners, to whom he offers them in carload lots. 


MARKET PRICES. 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study of 
present price conditions affecting the hide and leather industries. 
First, the difference between the prices of raw and finished products; 
second, the difference of 4 to 10 cents a pound between the market 
prices for comparable classes and grades of country and packer hides 
and skins; and, third, the difference of 5 to 15 cents a pound between 
the prices received for these products by some farmers and small 
butchers and those quoted for them on the market. 

The unusual price conditions affecting the raw and finished prod- 
ucts involve factors that are peculiar to periods of general economic 
disturbances and are not confined to the products of the hide and 
leather industries. 

When consulting market quotations or estimating the probable 
values of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should 
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bear in mind that the quality and consequent prices of these products 
vary with the seasons in which they are removed from the animal, 
and that the market quotations are average prices for large lots of 
cured and carefully selected hides and skins which have shrunk from 
12 to 20 per cent from the green weight, and not for a single hide 
or for small lots of hides. They also should remember that the 
prices that they may receive will depend largely upon the kinds and 
number of dealers or agencies that handle their products through the 
various marketing channels and on the speculative features that may 
obtain when these products finally reach the central markets. 

The tables following * show the average market prices of packer 
and of country hides by grades for each month in 1921 and for each 
year from 1909 to 1921, inclusive. These tables are of special value 
in that they show the trend of market prices for each general group 
of domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 13 years. 


es 


CHICAGO PACKER HIDES. 


[Cents per pound.) 


es | 
Heavy | Heavy! Light | Butt- | Colo- | Brand-| Heavy| Light Native Sanaa | — 
Month. native | Texas | Texas |branded| rado ed | native | native pulls ae a ee er 
steer. | steer. | steer. | Steer. | steer. | Cows. | Cows. | Cows. a> | bulls. | 


1921. 
January .... 
February... 


10. 
8.{ 
6. OE 


= 


CHP MP HPN YEN; 








August..... 
September. .| 
October..... 
November. . 
December. . 


i 
3 
i; 
: 
i 
i 
L 

= 





2 
R 


Average: 
1921....| 13.88 | 13.10 4: ; .85 | 10. 12. 11. 
1920 31.65 | 27.52] 26.: 25} 26. 24. 31. 29. : 
1919....| 39. 5.96 | 35. 35. 34.84 | 34.25 | 37.63] 39.56 
1918....| 29. .81 ; .13 | 26.32} 21. 27. 22. 
1917....| 32.70} 30.94! 29.58 | 30.23) 29.73 | 27.35 | 31.59] 29: 
1916....| 26.28 .23 | 24.06] 23.86} 23.34] 23, 24, 24.89 | 21. 
1915....| 24. .48 .12 .37 | 20.39} 20.90] 23.55] 22.97] 19. 
1914...) 19. .23 | 18, 56 | 18.20] 18.49| 18.94] 19.27) 16: 
1913....| 18.: | 17. 42) 17. 17.19 | 17. 17.27 | 14.8% 
1912....| 17.69} 16.58 | 16. 3. 5. 15.71 |, 16. 16. 14. 
1911....| 14. 14.32 | 13.! 3. é 12.56 | 13. 13.50 | 12. 
1910....| 15. 14.88 | 13. 3. 3. 12.40 | 13. 13. 11. 
1999....| 16.47 16. 41 | 5. 3! 5. 15, 2 14.11 15. 14. 8 13. 





OR A I ae 











® The figures quoted are as published in ‘‘ Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
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CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES. 


(Cents per pound.] 





Coun- | 


Heavy | Heavy! No.1 | No.2 Ex- try | " 
Month. steers. | cows. | buffs. | buffs. | treme. | packer Bulls. 
| brand. 


1921. 
January.... 
February... 
March 


s 


2k Pe RN 





August..... 
September . 
October.... 
November. . 
December . . 


A 


1S D> 
oa oa ot on 


Average: 
TORT aud 
1920....| 
1919... .| 
1918....| 
WORT sds 
i 
1086... = 
JOE: s.:- 
1913.... 
1912... 





9, 083 
23, 237 
36. 036 
21. 390 
25, 342 
21. 969 
18, 713 
16. £96 
3.74] 14.997 
60} 1601] 14.157 
1911... 6.34] 13.23] 11.979 
1910....| 9.49] ¢ 5.02} 12.03] 11.373 
| 14. 3. 3. 3.55 | 12.55 | | 11.43} 17.92] 14.11] 13,372 




















1909. .../ 


| 











The spread and trend of market prices for comparable grades of 
packer and country hides from 1902 to 1921, based on the average 
price for each year, are shown in figure 44.” 


CARELESS HANDLING AND QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES 
PENALIZED IN MARKETS. 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and other chemi- 


™Compiled from data published in “ Hide and Leather.” 
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HEAVY STEERS 
HEAVY NATIVE STEERS - PACKER 
——-— - HEAVY STEERS - COUNTRY 


renaset ett ttl NN 
PPLE LEE 


HEAVY COWS 


HEAVY NATIVE COWS - PACKER 
—-— HEAVY COWS - COUNTRY 


LIGHT COWS AND BUFFS 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS - et 
—-—— BUFFS - COUNTRY 


\ 
LAU ALY aN 
MTP Ee teeceeie 


BULLS 
NATIVE BULLS - PACKER 
—-— BULLS - COUNTRY 
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‘ig, 44.—Range and spread of market prices for comparable grades of country and packer 


hides, 1902-1921. 
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cals in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to 
green-salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding 
weight is an equally reprehensible practice. 

These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does result, 
however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment the 
greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroyed. Such treat- 
ment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, not 
only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as dealers, 
brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and skins and 
anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a matter of pro- 
tection. Often these prices are inequitable, because the penalties gen- 
erally are spread over all hides of the country description. 

Because of the existence very generally of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide producers 
feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 
be rewarded by better prices. Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on carefulness 
and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, because of the 
evil repute of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES COMPARED WITH FLAT 
SALES. 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 
is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve 
his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies to a 
less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 
alties for the results of carelessness. 

No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 
at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the 
basis of the inferior ones. 

The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hides 
and skins at prices without regard to selections and grades based 
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upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the conse- 
quent tanner’s aversion to them and the wide margin between the 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 
flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and has 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly 
every line of merchandise. 

A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Board 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold by 
classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas- 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods of grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 
the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins. In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless 
of origin, is desirable, and deserves serious consideration. A stand- 
ardized basis for trading should make it possible for the country 
producers to realize prices more commensurate with the quality of 
their products. As a result, carelessness and much _ inefficiency 
should soon be overcome and a marked improvement in the mer- 


chantability and market prices of hides and skins of the country 
class should follow. 


SUMMARY. 


Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners buy these raw materials on 
their merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quantity 
of the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather can 
be put. 

Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industry 
is absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis. Much 
will be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly 
on a graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by 
avoiding many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through 
more direct marketing by the rural producers. In this way country 
producers should not only derive more profits but the profits should 
be commensurate with the quality of their products, a condition 
which will prove an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best 


possible quality. 
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Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points: 


Take-off or skinning. 


1. Before killing clean off as much as possible all manure, dirt, mud, ete., 
and during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free from blood 
especially. 

2. In bleeding cattle always stick the thro&t lengthwise, never crosswise. 

3. In skinning use the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. Avoid 
cutting the hide or skin. 

4. Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jagged ones, 

5. Pay attention to the pattern of the hide and see that it is properly dis- 
tributed among the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. 

6. Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, horns, dew- 
claws, and split shanks. 

Salting and curing. 


7. Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

8. After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow the hide or skin 
to lie separately in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12 hours, with the flesh 
side up, until the animal heat has escaped, 

9. Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting. 

10. Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. 

11. Use only fresh, clean salt. 

12. Use plenty of salt; too much will do no harm; too little will. Use about 
1 pound of salt to each pound of hide. 

13. Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck, and 
also open up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinkle them with salt. 


Shipping and marketing. 


14, Before bundling remove excess of Salt by sweeping or shaking. 

15. Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins. 

16. Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed. Be 
sure that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearly and lastingly 
addressed. 

17. After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

18. Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable agency, avoiding 
all unnecessary middlemen or agencies. 

19. Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, and 
strive constantly to improve the methods practiced. 


WASHINGTON : GOVERN MENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1922 
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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up more 

than one-third of all the hides and skins pro- 
duced in this country, and their condition on arrival 
at the tannery is of vital interest to all who use 
leather. 


Too often the value of “country” hides for leather- 
making is less than that of “packer” hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the “take-off” and 
in curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween “country” and “packer” hides and skins, and 


pays less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 
country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may 
be benefited. 


Issued August, 1919; revised July, 1923 












COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


R. W. Frey, Assistant Chemist, Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau of 


t. 
Chemistry; F. P. Verrcu, Chemist in Charge, Leather and Paper Laboratory, 
Bureau of Chemistry; R. W. HickMAN, Formerly Chief, Quarantine Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; C. V. WHALEN, Investigator in Marketing Live 
Stock and Meats. Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates. 
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J IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 
ning industry. are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold directly as such or are disposed of in the sale of the 
animals. In addition to. being the producer of hides and skins, the 
farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the finished prod- 
ucts of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is directly 
affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity and quality 
of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Packer hides and skins.—Packer hides and skins are taken off in 
establishments where the slaughtering is of a wholesale character, 
and where men usually are employed exclusively for the purpose of 
removing hides. In the plants of the large packers the labor is so 
divided that each worker has a particular task to perform, in which 
he becomes very proficient. Since they are taken off in large num- 
bers, the hides are uniformly selected and cured. and generally are 
free from salt stains and excess salt or pickle. The result is a 
product of uniform selection, of good pattern and trim, and with 
few imperfections, making possible a maximum yield of leather of 
the best quality. 

Country hides and skins.—Country hides and skins are taken off 
by farmers, ranchmen, and local butchers, or by their helpers, who 
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generally are inexperienced in skinning. This classification includes 
“ fallen” hides, or those from animals that have died from disease, 
accident, or natural causes, as well as those from animals that have 
been slaughtered for food. Country hides originate in small num- 
bers, in scattered and remote sections of the country, and seldom are 
treated in a careful and efficient manner with respect to skinning, 
curing, and marketing. The result frequently is a poor product of 
irregular pattern and trim, with many imperfections: such hides and 
skins are usually handled several times before a available in uni- 
form selection. Not only is the yield of leather from such hides and 
skins comparatively low and uncertain, but the leather is capable of 
only limited use. 

Domestic and imported hides and skins.—Many of the hides and 
skins used in this country, including practically all the goat and kid 
skins, are imported. The exportation of such raw materials is com- 
paratively insignificant. Table 1 shows in round numbers the supply 
of hides and skins obtained from domestic and foreign sources, as well 
as the total number of each kind. 

The importance of “ country ” hides and skins to the leather indus- 
try is indicated by the figures in Table 2, taken from the Census 
Report on Manufactures for 1919 in conjunction with estimates com- 
piled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughter for 1919. 

Only round numbers are given in these tables. The figures for hogs 
are not included, as comparatively few of these animals are skinned. 


TABLE 1.—Domestic production and importation of hides and skins for the United 
States for 1914, 1919, and 1921. 


Kind. Total number. Domestic.’ Imported? 


Cattle and horse hides 


Res tee ior, sienrhnea 19, 483,000 | 11,006, 000 8, 477, 000 
BONO era Dace. SSE Sa 25, 648, 000 13, 637, 000 12, 011, 000 
Rr ees oso o ck ena waienn 16, 156, 000 12, 274, 000 3, 882, 000 
Calf and kip skins: 
cee Se ee apes 13, 113, 000 4, 661, 000 8, 452, 000 
Pees eee 2a ck 17, 550, 000 9, 041, 000 8, 509, 000 
Re et ano tt tots 15, 134, 000 8, 655, 000 6, 479, 000 
Sheep and lamb skins: 
MPMI NL ilk eels. Lae 44,996,000; 18,461,000 26, 535, 000 
RNa eS ea ek 52, 095, 000 16, 265, 000 | 35, 830, 000 
Ee ies ee le 34, 351, 000 16, 673, 000 17, 678, 000 
Goat and kid skins 
Ne oo ON ee a 37, 394, 000 499, 000 | | 36, 895, 000 
MM, Stay iets oo Sato eae cee 78, 954, 000 | 247, 000 78, 707, 000 
‘ 39, 210, 000 34, 000 39, 176, 000 





1 Obtained from estimates compiled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughter 
2 Obtained from reports on imports by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of 


Commerce. 


3 Includes colt and ass skins under imported and from 2,000 to 3,000 horsehides under domestic production, 
4 Fur skins not included. 
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TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered for food in the United States in 19109. 


| Number in Number in 
slaughtering and retail slaughtering 
ixind. | Total number.! meat-packing | houses and on 
est2blishments farms 
| (** packer” ).? (‘country ”).8 
CER a Rees ee teat ae tesa 2 13, 635, 000 10, 819, 000 2, 816, 060 
MONE Rene Soc eic mic asia <5 ates, e te oie 9, 041, 000 4, 396, 000 1, 645, 000 
MOPTY MING RANI oa os oda w Se cniee ees 16, 461, 000 13, 762, 000 2, 699, 000 


SE ot 248, 000 29. 000 | 219, 000 


1 Obtained from estimates compiled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughier for 1919. 

2 Obtained from wholesale slaughter figures from Census of Manufactures, 1919, of the Bureau of the 
Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

8 Obtained from the difference between total slaughter and wholesale slaughter. 


CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND 
SKINS COMPARED. 


Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
vially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
The objectionable conditions mentioned are not applicable to all 
country hides and skins, but they are so prevalent that they have 


served to contrast the packer and country products, 


Items. Country hides and skins. Packer hides and skins. 

Skinning (flaying).... too a Ry MRE SRO ois Sc Sood gota ve By experts. 
Cuts and scores................. Nwmerons................. civieelt. ey 
Patterns and trim.............. ee eee 2) eee Uniform. 
Sinews.......... ioe SPrweces MRE G OE 6 cooks ess cs .. Removed. 
ee nie oe RRS TOPO MERI eos oo agda oSesn neues Do. 
RE INBIOS oss ewe scaurs Lely SEINE ERD Oped bootie ov scntos aweanscee cot Do. 
AWS ds ican's sca oe neaNe est a5 BID ooops seo eect c ee meeta os Do. 
Hair slips (putrid condition)... Many.....................-.- peso ake ONS 
Destroyed grain (rubbed or ....do...............-.- ine wetee rake Do. 

dragged hides). 
Gam eeeine “{GU0- 10 1ClOAN: 22 2. 00.< 665 55.2085 6.060008 Eqiceaine Do. 

salt, ete.). 
MMe esc ilcts Seek okie oot sieae tae Often finely ground and dirty........ Clean coarsely ground or rock 

salt. 

REMC Ao Roa Sw ok occ hop ce Many not thoroughly cured............ (ienerally well cured. 


Ginuias cee eeak nar Often pickle cured..................... Always salt cured. 





Saltings......... La atNE Ay pista Soe Usually two or more................... Usually but once. 
False weighting................. By vatting, by applying foreign sub- Rare. 
stances or water. 
ERE ae ee Satan ipen oiscs cee 0Ns sates uae Careful. 
Color of flesh side........ Paras SN acc wise sas a Gees anaicdepen eons Usually bright. 
Ramet Viele. isis dce chs Low and uncertain.................... High and reliable. 
PMNS oo oo odes 25 aaa ice Many sunburned and decayed......... None. 
ES SS eee ie Frequent in winter..................- Ys Do. 
as seine eases Sees aka ts cy apcOns seh ekvesaenerospaes Few. 
Glue hides............. Seen ae wine sey caw acca cnvinpaastsredneeteenne a Do. 
MNMOT caine! vs ee danesetc noes es With more than 1 grub, graded as With more than 4 grubs, graded 
No. 2. as No. 2. 
Quantities...................... Small lots, often single hides........... In carload lots of selection 
desired. 
Marketing............... apandcians Complex, through many dealers....... Simple—producer to tanner 
Producer’s method of sale...... Frequently sold flat, i. e., not selected Always selected and graded. 
or graded. 
Standardization of classes and Not standardized...................... Long-established standards. 
grades 


‘The War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 
the same. 
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WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS, 


An idea of the damage to the resulting leather from hides and 
skins having some of the defects just mentioned and of the loss be- 
cause of the limited use to which such leather can be put may be 
gained from the illustrations, figures 1 to 8. Only hides relatively 
free from imperfections bring the best prices, because they yield the 
higher-priced products, such as belting, harness, carriage. and furni- 
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Fic. 2.—A “ close-up ” showing-the effect of scores. This ieather is almost worthless, 
but costs as much to tan and finish as-that from good hides. 

Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the cattle 
tick are now well known and are being used with much success: 
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processes for the elimination of the grub are being studied by many 
investigators, 

Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 
tail, and are burned so deeply that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. Many suggest that if branding must be done it be lightly 





Fig, 3.-—Leather from an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the cost of shows. 
The lighter areas show “ hair slip” and “ rot.” 


applied and be contined, if practicable, to areas of the hide less valu- 
able for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The use of 
the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been suggested. 

Ticky hides make leather of low value, while grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 
it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as: well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 





Fig. 4.--This condition was caused by failure to cure the hide. Such a hide is scarcely 
worth tanning. It will give only inferior soles and lifts; properly cured it would have 
given 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles. 

sell for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 

butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the live-stock market 

branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle of 
otherwise equivalent general condition. Some injury is caused to 
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hides by the horns of cattle and by use of barbed wire for fences; 
the dehorning of cattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed 
wire for fencing cattle inclosures will prevent the loss from these 
causes. 


Fic. 5.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes appear as black specks near the 
top and middle of the figure. The lower figure shows the grubby area enlarged. Grubby 
leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or belting. 


The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky. and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in figures 5 to 8. 


SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF 
LEATHER. 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference that 
exists between the prices paid them for hides and the prices charged 
them for leather. This condition is the result of many factors, 
most of which are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally 
to many other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hides 
must pass thorough numerous necessary processes of further market- 
ing, transportation, and manufacture before being converted into 
leather, which in turn undergoes many additional processes in being 
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Fig. 6.—Leather from a “ ticky ” hide. The pits caused by the tick bites give the leather a 
rough surface, making it unfit for many purposes for which a fine finish is necessary. 
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Grain side of leather from a branded hide. 


Fic. 8.—Flesh side of the hide shown in figure 7. showing the penetrating effect of brand- 
ing. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited usefulness. 
lhe value of the hide is reduced from one-fourth to one-half. 
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made into finished articles and in being sold. It must be remem. 
bered also that a loss, based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of 
from 10 to 30 per cent, occurs in tanning. The wide difference 
between the prices of the raw and the finished products, as well as 
the low prices paid for country hides and skins as compared with the 
prices paid for those marketed by the packers, is also due partly to 
several factors less difficult to control than those just mentioned, 
Among them is the general inferiority of country hides and skins, 
due to indifferent and improper methods of handling and to the 
lack of a well defined and closely followed system of classifying 
and marketing them. Much improvement is possible along’ thes 
lines, and this rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning, salting and curing, and marketing. 
Every effort should be made to perform these operations properly 
and efficiently, bearing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as 
well as the meat, is an article of value. To the small butcher, and 
even to the farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, 
the avoidable loss is appreciable, and collectively it amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The correct methods of skinning, salting, 


curing. and marketing, when carefully followed, will more than off-} 


set the little extra time and effort required, by the improvement in 
quality and the better returns. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING| 


Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those paid for the 
packer products. They should not be penalized if their value in 
finished leather is equal to that of packer hides and skins of similar 
class and grade. 

A recent survey made by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture shows, in many sections of the country, a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of country hides and skins. In many cases 
this improvement is recent and has been made in response to better 
prices and to educational campaigns inaugurated by progressive hide 
concerns for the purpose of promoting greater hide conservation. 

The previous discussion and the following directions and sugges 
tions are offered with the object of enabling producers of country 
hides and skins to improve the quality of their products through 
better skinning, salting, and curing, and also to encourage more calt 
ful and profitable marketing. 
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The small producer, such as the farmer or stockman, of course, is 
handicapped by having a limited number of hides and skins at a 
time, and consequently can not afford ideal conditions that include 
the installation of special facilities. Nevertheless, with a knowledge 
of the correct principles and a judicious use of the means ordinarily 
available, he can produce an article of excellent quality. 


TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING. 


While it is proper to remove for marketing the hides or skins 
of animals that have died from most of the ordinary diseases or 
have met their death from an accident, those of animals that have 
died from a highly contagious or communicable disease, such as 
anthrax, should be burned or buried with the carcass. 

For killing and skinning on a small scale, only a few simple tools 
are required. Among them are an ax, preferably with a small evlin- 
drical head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking ; 
a 6- or 7-inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the 
knives; a stout stick about 3 feet long sharpened or spiked at each 
end; and several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for 
suspending the carcasses by the hind legs. The sharpened or spiked 
stick is used to support the animal while on its back on the floor or 
ground, and for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick will serve when 
spiked on each end. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a 
block and tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 

The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 


‘mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 


ing with a concrete floor which can be easily flushed with water is 
preferred, although it is not necessary. Willing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 

Always clean the animal before killing, removing the dirt and 
manure by currving and brushing. Avoid causing damage to the 
hide or skin while handling the animal. In knocking it down, for 
instance. see that it does not fall on stones or rocks that will bruise 
the hide, and in the subsequent handling do not drag the carcass 
around so as to rub the hair off the skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more 
than is necessary. Avoid cuttting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal; besides a 
loss of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, 
decidedly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and most easily 
before the animal heat has escaped. 
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The operations of skinning are difficult to describe so that they 
may be followed easily. In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 
hides, can be acquired unly by practice. It requires somewhat of y 
knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
smal] killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are in vogue 















SKINNING CATTLE. 





The animal first should be fastened securely with a rope arount 
its neck and with its head pulled down near the floor or ground 
Make sure that escape is impossible. The place where the animal is 
to be felled should be selected with the view of allowing the blood 
from the sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow 
of the ax on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The 
exact location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
figure 10. If preferred, the animal may be shot in this spot witha 
rifle or pisto] of at least .38 caliber. ° 

Begin the bleeding immediately, which may be done while the ami- 
mal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head down. 
The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete drainage’of 
the blood. Start by making a long straight rip in the neck at the 
sticking point and in line with the center of the underlip and the 
center of the brisket. 

Some practice will be required to bleed properly. With the back 
of the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade 
pointing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, ent in 
to just under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 
inches, severing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then 
run the knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels 
on that side. Do not stick too deeply and puncture the pleura, as then 
the blood will flow into the chest cavity and cause a bloody carcass 





















Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still] 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the b 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This a" 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, it- tt 
stead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwis. . 
never crosswise from ear to ear, as the latter method reduces the} ” 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. * 

After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face, 8 2 
shown in figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while they ~ 
animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the based . 
the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the left eyt : 






and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face will lt 
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on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one piece, and 
will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. In figure 10 
the path of the knife in making the cut down one side of the head and 
face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully the head, cheeks, 
and face, and cut around the base of the horns, leaving the ears on 
the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave the meat on the head, 
as one of the faults of country hides is the presence of more or less 
cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck at the top 
of the spinal column or atlas joint. The horns are left on the skull, 
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rc. 9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the operator’s position. Do not make 


the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand. 


Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop by placing one end in the 


§ 
_ brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 

This} feet, as shown in figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
rip, in the back of each lege through the center of the knee and several 
thwise. Inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
cos the °f the hoof or on the right side of the dewclaw holes, and gradually 
rt come in to the center at the knee. The feet are removed by severing 
faces the knee joints at upper end of shin bone. In figures 11 and 12 it 
‘ile the will be noticed that one front and one hind foot have already been 
hase ot “moved. Either just before skinning the legs or immediately after, 
eft eng P the hide down the belly from the sticking cut to the rectum or 


will be tail. Make this a neat, straight rip, free from jagged edges. 
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Fie. 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending acrosg to 
that of the left horn and down through the left nostril. 
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1.—Skinning the forelegs. “Note the position of the skinnér and the cut dows 
the leg. The leg on the near: side has been removed at the knee joint. 
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Fig, 


position of the knife and the pull on the hide are 


important. 


12.—Skinning the hind legs. The 





Pic. 13.—The first. step in.‘ siding:down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife, as shown. Do not cut the edge. 
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Fic. 14.—The second step in skinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the knife 
nearly flat against it. 
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Fic. 15.—Skinning back to the hind Jeg. Hold the hide taut. 
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lic. 16.—Skinning near the rump. Note particularly the position of the knife blade. 
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Vig. 17.—Well down on the side. Part of the red muscles over the belly have been 
removed with the hide. This is a common error in skinning. 


ain, 


“Siding down,” or skinning the sides, illustrated in figures 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17, comes next. Stand opposite the brace or prop and 
begin skinning the near side by placing the knife under the hide . f 
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about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the brisket and back 
to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have the knife sharp 
and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With the free 
hand lift away the hide, stretching it tightly by pulling outward and 


Skinning out” inside the front leg. The course of the ripping-open cut is 
shown in figure 20. 
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Fic. 19.—The correct cut from the belly line to the hind legs. This cut is very importast 
in making a good pattern. Study figures 18, 20, and 21 in this connection. 
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arp upward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles form in the 
res hide as it is being removed, and use a long, steady, downward stroke 
and over the sides instead of a short, choppy one. Skin off the hide 


nearly to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the thighs 
and shoulders. Be careful to let the covering of muscles over the 
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Figures 20 and 21 show the proper ripping-open cuts for a correct pattern. The dotted 
lines show the path of the knife, and the solid lines show the appearance of the hide 
When spread out. 
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Fig. 22.—A hide.of good pattern and trim. 
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abdomen remain on the 
carcass: these muscles 
show up particularly 
well in figure 17, 
Change the prop to the 
skinned side and re- 
move the hide from the 
other side. 

The next operation, 
while simple, is ex- 
tremely important, as 
it partly governs the 
pattern of the hide, or, 
in other words, the pro- 
portion of the hide in 
the shoulder, belly, and 
butt sections. There is 
little excuse for the 
poor, irregular pattern 
often characteristic of 
country hides and 
skins. While proper 


skinning, without scores or cuts, requires practice, a proper pattern 


requires only a sharp knife and straight ripping-open cuts along the 
ae 


correct lines. Figures 
18 and 19 show these 
cuts at tre fore and 
hind legs, respectively. 
All the ripping-open 
cuts are clearly shown 
in figures 20 and 21 
by dotted lines. The 
outlines show the re- 
sulting correct pat- 
tern or appearance of 
the hide when spread 
out flat. The con- 
trasting points in pat- 
tern and trim are 
shown in figures 22 
and. 23. These dia- 
grams should be care- 
fully compared, ob- 
serving the irregular 
edges and the shape 








hide of poor pattern and trim 
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n the of the hide, the split shanks and tails, and the dewelaws shown in 

scles figure 23 but absent in figure 22. The dotted lines show how much 

larly hide must be trimmed off before tanning. Those portions of the hide 
1%. marked A in figure 23 should appear at B in order to produce a 

0 the perfect pattern. 
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Fic, 25, 
Figures 24 and 25 show the operation of skinning over the buttocks and rump. Carefully 
note the manner of holding the knife and the hide. 
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Fic, 26.—** Beating the fell” over the rump and round. Pull hard on the hide and strike 
at the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle. 





. 27.—“ Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off, as if shaking a rug. 
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Fic, 28.——Skinning the hack. Were the hide will almost drop off from its own weight 
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For the cut at the front legs start at the center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket somewhat in advance of the front legs, and 
draw the knife slant- 
ingly back to the 
union of the foreleg 
and body and con- 
tinue the cut down 
the leg to meet that 
made when skinning 
the latter. The same 
is done for the hind 
legs, starting at the 
center about 6 inches 
from the tail and cut- 
ting upward to the 
back of the legs so 
as to connect with 
the cut previously 
made. 

Wlule the animal 
is still down, skin 
over the _ buttocks 
ind rump as shown 





in figures 24 and 25. 
Fie. 30.---With hidcs poorly taken off, defects from scores Insert the spreader 
. . < “1h 


and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indicat: d 


in the diagram. Scores are very numerous around tle or gambrel 1h the 


tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable section of ° 1 . 
a hind legs and raise 


the hide. Careful knife work will prevent these defects. : 
the animal to the 


half hoist so that its shoulders are resting on the floor. The next opera- 
tion is that of removing the tail bone, which is done by ripping the 
hide down the underside of the tail to the tip or brush. Cut the tail 
bone off from the body and pull it off the hide, being sure to remove 
the entire bone. For removing the tail bone a device known as a tail 
puller is often used. It consists essentially of an iron hook with jaws 
which tighten their grip when pulled on. When using this appa- 
ratus, the hook is slipped over the gambrel, the hide is split down 
the underside of the tail, and the tip end of the tail bone is worked 
out. and inserted in the jaws. The hide is then pulled off the bone 
by grasping the switch and pulling downward, after which the hide 
‘s skinned carefully away from the base of the tail, and the tail bone 
is severed close to the animal’s body. 

Take the hide off the hind legs, rump, and round by starting it 
with the knife and then by beating or pounding with the fist, butt of 
the knife handle, or the back of a cleaver. at the same time pulling 
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on the hide as illustrated in figure 26. This is the most valuable see- 
tion of the hide, and it adheres so tightly to the animal that it is 
almost impossible to remove it with a knife without making detri- 
mental cuts and scores. Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a 
sure way to prevent cuts. When clear of the rump and round, the 
hide is generally snapped off to the flank, as pictured in figure 27. 
In skinning the back, as shown in figure 28, very slight use of the 
knife is necessary, as the weight of the hide will almost pull it off. 
Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not pulled off 
with the hide. The operator in figure 28 is shown holding the knife 
almost vertically, but it is quite common for skinners at this stage to 
work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the adher- 
ing muscles. When skinned down to the shoulders, the animal is 
raised clear of the floor, and the hide is dropped off the neck, as 
shown in figure 29. 
Spread the hide out 
and split each ear 
with two cuts length- 
wise, so that they 
will lie flat when cur- 
ing. 

While country 
hides generally bear 
scores and surplus 
flesh, these defects 
are particularly pre- 
valent in the places 
indicated in figure 
30. For proper skin- 
ning. these sections 
require unusual care. 


SKINNING HORSES. 


Horsehides are re- 
moved in practically 
the same manner as 
hides of cattle. They 
are graded almost en- 
tirely on the condi- 
tion of the butt or Seas emma 
rear portion. Par- Fic. 31.— Pounding off" a calfskin, using the butt of 
ticular pains should a ee 
be taken with the butt, which should be free from scores. cuts, and 
dragged spots. Tails and manes should be removed from the hides 
and sold separately. 
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SKINNING CALVES. 





In the large packing establishments calves are killed by stunning. 
The smaller slaughterers and country butchers sometimes kill ly 
sticking the throat without previous stunning by an ax, which may 
possibly scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in 
the East, then cut the head off with the hide on it. although the 
head and face can be 










skinned as in the case 
of cattle. 
In removing the 






skin the knife need be 
used but very little, 
most of the skinning 








over the body being 
done by the fists and 
arms, While kneading 
the skin to prevent 
tearing. The knife is 










necessary in taking 
‘the skin off around the 
head, neck, legs, and 
flanks. near the base 
of the tail, and over 
the rump. 

In general the rip- 











ping open and other 






primary cuts in skin- 






ning calves are the 





same as those de- 












seribed under skin- 








Fic. $2.—“ Pulling off” a calfskin, Stretch the skin Ning caitle. A sonie- 
with the left hand and press down on it with the right what ditferent step is 






forearm. : : 
quite common in some 





sections of the country but seldom used by butchers, as it requires 
more time and care. If this method is followed, hang the calf up by 
its hind legs and skin the rump around the tail, at the same time dis- 
jointing the tail bone. The tail bone should be entirely removed before 
the skin is sent to market. The next operation is skinning out the 
hind legs, after which the skin is ripped open straight from neck to 
tail, and the front legs skinned as in the case of cattle. After this 
suspend the animal with a small spreader or gambrel and remove 
the skin by hammering and pulling, as pictured in figures 31 and 32. 
Do not use the blade of the knife any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary as, for example, when the meat shows a tendency to pull away 
from the carcass. In this way any chance of making scores or cuts 
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Kia. 33. A calfskin of good 
dotted indicat the 
tanning 


lines 


pattern and 
amount eut 


trim. 


off 


before 


bho 
~I 


may be obviated and a 
skin of decidedly more 
value will be obtained. 

When 


be placed in cold stor- 


calves are to 


age, the skin generally 
The 


hanging parts of the 


is not removed. 
skin are wrapped over 
the skinned parts, and 
left this way. to keep 


the meat moist. until] 
the carcass is to be cut 
upefor sale. The 


butcher has then only 
to pull or “fist” the 
skin off the back and 
remove the tail bone if 
present. Very often 
when the dressed calf 
is to be shipped some 
distance the skin is not 


even partially removed. This is advisable for the protection of the 


meat, but makes the skinning more difficult because of the escape of 


the animal heat. 
Figure 33 is a dia- 
gram of a calfskin of 
good trim, while fig- 
ure 34 shows one of 
very poor trim. The 
dlotted indicate 
the amount of skin 
that must be trimmed 
off before tanning. 
and it will be noticed 


lines 


that this includes the 
removal of the entire 
head, of practically 
all the shanks, and of 
any pieces along the 
belly edge. Needless 
to add, the value of 
a calfskin depends 
largely upon its pat- 
tern and trim. 





Rig. $4. 


A calfskin of poor pattern und trim. 


The dotted 


lines show the excessive amount of trimming necessary 


Ie cause of 


the 


poor 


pattern, 


The head and practteally 


all of each shank must be ent off. 
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SKINNING DEACON AND STILLBORN CALVES. 


Deacon skins are obtained from very small calves, the cured skin 
weighing under 7 pounds. Stillborn calves furnish what are known 
as slunk skins. From these young animals the skin can be pulled off 
almost entirely. After skinning the head and legs, tie the head and 
the forelegs together with a rope or chain and fasten to something 
solid. A strong cord is then tied with a slip noose around the neck 
of the skin, and the latter is pulled off by man power or horse- 
power or windlass. The carcass should not ‘be allowed to become 


35.—Opening the skin of a sheep. The hind legs are skinned out in much the 
same way. 
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cold, as then the skin adheres so closely that the use of force in draw- 
ing it off in the manner described may cause it to crack. 


SKINNING SHEEP. 


When skinning sheep and lambs extreme care should be taken to 
prevent wool from coming in contact with the flesh, for if this 
happens contamination of the meat is almost sure to result. A 
similar precaution is important when removing the skin from the 
carcass of a goat. 

Sheep are not stunned before bleeding, although this method of 
killing may be used with the old ones. After sticking the sheep 
through the throat, skin out the legs as illustrated in figure 35. 
Split the skin over the back of the front legs from the dewclaws to 
somewhat beyond the knees, and also from the brisket to the chin, 
skinning back a little on the neck. For the hind legs split the skin 
down the back to the center line of the belly. Remove the skin from 
the legs and buttocks, as shown in figure 36, and then “ fist” it off 
over the brisket and belly, as illustrated in figure 37. Cut off the 





Fic. 36.—Removing skin from the hind leg. 
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feet at the toe joints, and suspend the animal by its hind legs. Split 
the skin down the center line of the belly from the tail to neck and 
lift it off over the flank, as shown in figure 38, From this stage, 
ihe pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off” and pulling. In 
“ fisting-off ” (Fig. 39), the edge of the skin is grasped firmly in one 
hand and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved between the 


skin and body. The strokes of the fist should be downward over 
the forequarters and upward and backward over the hind quarters, 
After being “ fisted-off” the sides, the pelt is stripped down over 
the back and neck (Fig. 40) and cut off close back of the ears. 





” skin over the brisket. This is done also over the belly, after 


Fig. 37.—* Fisting of 
skinning the hind legs (Fig. 36). 
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SUMMARY OF COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 
THEREFOR. 


In the following tabulation the most serious and most prevalent 
defects from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the 


left column. 
the right column. 


Defects. 
1. Head skinned out bag fashion or all in 


one piece. 


2. Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually 
left on hide. 


3. Hlide from Jegs irregular in shape. 


14. Poor pattern: Hide from belly skinned 
so as to come in the shoulder se« 
tion. 


5. Poor pattern: lide from the  lutt 
skinned so as to come in the belly 
section at the bag 


6. Poor knife work around the butt and 
rump, leaving bad scoves, 


fad scores on belly and side of hide, 
due to short, choppy strokes. 


S. Bad seores on neck and shoulders. 


9. Failure to remove tail bone. 


10. Dewclaws left on hid». 


11. Kars not split. 


Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in 


Remedies. 


Cut across head at base of horns and down 
left side of face into or just beside left 
eye, then down through left nostril, 
tSee Figs. 10, 20, and 21.) 


Kasily avoided by careful knife work 


Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 
of leg to knee joint, skinning out both 
sides of leg. (See Figs. 11, 12, 20, 


and 21.) 


Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
helly well forward at the brisket and cut 
slantingly back to the back of knuckle 
joint of the foreleg. (See Figs. 18. 20 
and 21.) 


Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
belly at a point about midway between 
the tail and bag, but nearer to the latter 
by a few inches, and cut upward to the 
hack of the hind leg at the knee joint. 
(See Figs. 19, 20, and 21.) 


Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 
Seat and pull off the hide as much as 
possible. Avoid at all times cutting or 
digging into the surface of the hide. 
(See Figs. 26 and 27.) 


Sharp knife used in long sweeping strokes, 
Hold the knife flat against the hid 
where it joins the flesh. With other 
hand draw hide taut, thus removing 
wrinkles and permitting clean, sure knife 
work. (See Figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, and 19.) 


Sharp knife. VPull hide against knife edge 
instead of making shoft blind cuts. (See 
Figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, and 30.) 


Rip down underside of tail to tip and re 
move entire bone. 


Cut off dewelaws before starting to skin the 
legs. 


Spread hide on floor and spiit ears length 
wise twice. This will permit the hides to 
lie flat in the pack while being cured. 
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SALTING AND CURING. 


The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is best accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 
freezing. In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 
promptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 
work of saving them. 


SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM. 


Cattle and horse hides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 
hide has been taken off carefully from the animal, remove any pieces 
of flesh by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful 
cutting: trim off any ragged edges, and split the ears twice. Im- 
mediately wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean cold 
water and a brush, scrubbing particularly the grain side to remove 
all dirt from the hair. Let the hide drain thoroughly to remove the 
excess water and cure with salt as follows: 

Select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar, or a barn floor free 
from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with a slight 
slope-and a drain is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space a thin 
layer of clean crystal salt (about pea size) or ordinary salt of the 
kind used for salting meat. Spread the washed and drained hide, 
hair side down, over the salted floor, being sure to straighten out all 
folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt all over the flesh side of 
the hide, using nearly a pound of salt for every pound of hide. See 
that all parts of the flesh side receive a sprinkling of the salt. Be 
sure to use plenty of salt and rub it in well along the cut edges, head, 
neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one on top of another, 
always hair side down, with their heads at one end, and salt each one 
on the flesh side as directed. In piling the hides, do not drag them 
across the stack of salted ones, as this disturbs the salt on those 
underneath, causing unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 

The liquor from the pile of hides must be drained away to prevent 
damage to the bottom ones. 

In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm and stiff, 
when they are known as “salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
some time, generally 6 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
bundling and shipping. They should rarely be bundled immediately 
after salting, 
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Calfskins— After the skins have become cool, salt them in the 
same manner as cattle or horse hides. It is safer, however, to use a 
finer salt than is used for hides and to rub it in with the hands around 
the neck, head, tail root, legs, and shanks. , 

Sheepskins.—Sheepskins require longer to cool. Do not salt them 
until thoroughly cooled, which will take from 8 to 10 hours in the 
summer. Use about one-half pound of clean, fine salt to 1 pound 
of skin, sprinkle it on by hsnd, and make sure that every spot on 
the flesh side gets some salt. 

Send sheepskins and lambskins to market promptly. Hold them 
only 4 or 5 days, 6 at most, after salting, as they are liable to heat 
rapidly, causing decomposition and decrease in value if not tota! 
loss. For the same reason not more than 10 should be placed 
one pile. 

Dry-salted curing.—In hot, dry sections of the country, like the 
Southwestern States and Mexico, hides and skins may be cured by 
“dry salting.” Thoroughly salt the flesh side of the green or fresh 
hide, in accordance with the directions in the preceding paragraphs. 
and leave it until it has become firm and somewhat stiff. that is, “ salt 
firm.” which requires from 6 to 12 days. Then hang up the salted 
hide or skin or swing it over a pole, with the flesh side out, and let 
it dry thoroughly under an open shed or in some place where there 
is a good draft of air, protected, however, from the weather. After 
the hide or skin has become dry, it is advisable to lightly resalt the 
Hesh side before storing or shipping. The chief advantage in dry 
salting is the reduction in weight thus effected, with the seine 
decrease in the cost and labor of transportation. 

Keeping cured hides and skins.—Properly and thoroughly cured 
hides and skins, other than sheepskins. may be bundled and safely 
kept for some time in a cool place. Fall. winter, and spring hides 
may be kept until May or June without undue deterioration. In this 
way it is often possible to collect a number sufficient for advantageous 
marketing. As a general rule, however, it is inadvisable to keep 


hides and skins over the summer. . 
SALTING AND CURING BY BUTCHERS. 


The butcher, as distinguished from the farmer, has a much larger 
number of hides and skins, and he can handle them advantageously 
in a somewhat different manner. Because of the extent of his busi- 
ness the butcher can afford and should have a proper place and 
facilities for slaughtering and for curing hides and skins. 

The methods recommend to butchers for salting cattle and calf- 
skins are as follows: 

Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a 
cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
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to be stored the cellar should have a concrete floor and good 
drainage. 

Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 
and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, particularly the latter. 
A clean hide or skin is less likely to spoil in spots while curing, 
and will sell well, as it presents a clean, bright appearance. Hides 
and skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the 
animals are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep 
the hides and skins from coming in contact with the blood from 
slaughtering. Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. 
Trim the hide nicely, removing all stringy pieces: cut off the dew- 
claws if any: split the ears with two cuts, and scrape away any flesh 
or meat, although the latter should not be present on a properly 
flayed hide or skin. 

Wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean cold water and 
a brush, scrubbing particularly the grain side to remove all dirt from 
the hair. Put the washed hide in a brine solution made up in the 
proportion of 2 pounds of clean salt to 1 gallon of water. Leave it 
in this brine for 24 hours. Then remove it, let it drain and com- 
plete the cure with salt in the following manner: 

Spread out the hide perfectly flat and smooth on the floor, which 
has been previously sprinkled with clean, coarse salt. Select, if 
possible, a floor having a slight incline to promote drainage. Al- 
ways put the hair side down. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly with 
clean, coarse salt, using about one-half pound to a pound of hide. 
Be careful to salt uniformly and thoroughly and see that every spot 
the size of a dime has at least one grain of salt on it. Work the salt 
well into the heavy parts, such as the head, and also into every little 
place, particularly the edges. Be liberal in the use of salt; it will 
be economy in the end. (If the hide is not brined, wash, drain, and 
salt it, as directed, using a little more salt, practically 1 pound to 
| pound of hide.) 

It is important to use clean, pure salt. Where quantities of hides 
and skins are handled there will soon be an accumulation of used salt 
which has been removed from the cured hides and skins before 
shipping. This old salt. if washed free from »lood, dirt, and fine 
particles, may be used again when mixed with about twice its weight 
of new salt. but no old salt should be used on packs or piles which are 
not to be moved for some time. In fact, there is serious danger of 
damage to hides from the use of old salt. New. clean, pure salt is 
always to be preferred. 
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In curing 30 to 40 or more hides or skins, they may be placed in 
one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and the 
heads at oneend. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is placed 
on the pile. In stacking, two men are required, one at each end of 
the pile. This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide across 
the under one and so distributing the evenly distributed salt on it. 
When building these piles, care should be taken to keep them level. 
There is a tendency for the pile to thicken up in the middle, a ten- 
deney which limits the number of hides that may be placed in one 
pile. As soon as difficulty is experienced in keeping the middle down 
a new pile should be started. 

After the stack or pile has been Jaid, the top hide should be liber- 
ally covered with salt, and the sides of the pile also should be 
sprinkled with it. Tides may remain in these piles 4 to 6 weeks 
before shipping. They should not be shipped or moved in less than 
10 days. Be sure that there is proper drainage at the bottom of the 
pile so as not to ruin the lower hides by the liquor formed during 
curing. 

Some butchers make a practice, before stacking, of * banking ” the 
hides and skins for from 24 to 48 hours, and from their experience 
better cured hides, free from salt stains, are obtained. The object of 
banking is to give the salted hides and skins an opportunity to drain 
off the excess moisture and blood. A simple tvpe of bank is an in- 
clined platform with the rear end raised about 18 inches from the 
floor. The platform should be practically 12 feet long and of a 
width depending on the number of hides and skins handled at one 
time; each pile of hides will require about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smoothly on the platform, al- 
ways flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the in- 
cline. Each one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it 
has been laid out on the platform, From 25 to 50 hides can be piled 
safely, one on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to 
lie on the bank from one to two days, after which they are piled or 
packed as previously described. When transferring the hides and 
skins from the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little 
more salt over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch 
should be kept for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with 
salt, and if any are found they should be completely covered with 
salt. 

While the salting of calfskins and yearlings is practically the same 
as for cattle hides, some recommend the use of medium-fine salt for 
the first two. This is a good plan to follow. although the use of 
finer salt is not necessary. Horsehides may be salted in exactly the 
same way as cattle hides, : 
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Sheepskins, however, require the use of fine salt. They must also 










be allowed a little more time to cool off, and should not be kept more : 
than five or six days after salting, since they have a tendency to heat ‘4 






very quickly and easily. For the same reason it is advisable not to 
put more than 10 in one pile. 

Protecting stored hides against worms and bugs.—Cured hide- 
and skins are often attacked by insects and worms during storage 
and transportation. This is especially true in the case of dried hides 
and skins not cured with salt and of those in tropical or semitropical 
countries. Various preparations, the so-called “hide poisons,” are 
applied as a protection against insects and worms. Many of these i 
preparations are covered by patents which contain complete instruc- 
tions as to the methods of application. 

Asa rule, the poison is applied by sprinkling the solution over the 
hair where the insects are found. <A light application on the flesh side 
will do no harm. Arsenious acid in alkaline solution. potassium 
cyanide, carbolic-acid creosote, naphthols, naphthalenes, and the like 
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are used for this purpose. As most of the “hide poisons ” are deadly it. oe i 
poisons, the utmost care must be exercised in handling them. hi 5 
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Modern American Tanning.gives the following directions for mak- ' ai 
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Dissolve 40 pounds cf red or white arsenic and 1 pound of concentrated lye 
with water in a kerosene barrel. Allow this mixture to stand for one week. Two , 
pailfuls of this mixture, poured into an oil barrel full of water, give a solution 
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ready for use. 








It has been recommended that dried hides and skins to be stored in 







piles or shipped in bundles be sprinkled with naphthalene to keep So 

them free from insects and to prevent heating. Some members of the ied 
: ease . ° . . aa 

trade consider it inadvisable to spray dry sheepskins with arsenic solu- * 






tion, as it stains the wool. They maintain that properly dried sheep- 
skins can be kept satisfactorily if they are carefully and thoroughly 
sprinkled with naphthalene. 







PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET. 









When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted de- 
scription, place them over some elevated object, such as a barrel; 
allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess moisture: 





after which free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough shak- 
ing. The latter is usually done five times on each side, over a solidly 
constructed, slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are 
set far enough apart to permit the salt to escape readily to the floor. 








* Among these patents are U. S. Patent No. 112,285, issued Feb, 28, 1871; U. S. Patent 
No. 118,748, issued Sept. 5, 1871: U. S. Patent No. 246,260, issued Aug. 23, 1881; and 
U. S. Patent No. 86,808, issued Feb. 9, 1869. 
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If hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
~mall when they are weighed at the hide house. 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING HIDES AND SKINS. 


The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for | 
shipment will be easily understood by studying the accompanying 
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Pic, 41.- Folding and bundling hides: a, First step; b, second step: ¢, third step 


diagrams, figures 41 and 42. in which the hair side is designated by 
shading. As a rule hides are folded so that the hair side is out. 


How to fold a hide. 


1—Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, 
and turn in the tail, as shown by fold a in figure 41. 

2.—Make a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs upon 

the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines of the fold 

parallel, as shown by } in figure 41. 
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8—Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together. See folds c¢ in 
figure 41. 

4—Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown by 
folds d in figure 42. 

5.—Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus made 
together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, thus mak- 
ing one long, rectangular bundle, as shown by e in figure 42. 

6—Throw the butt end of the folded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold. See f in figure 42. 

7.—Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold. 
See g in figure 42. 

8—Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. 
This makes a neat. square bundle, ready for tying. See h in figure 42. 
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Fig, 42.—Folding and bundling hides: d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; 
g. seventh step; h, eighth step; 7, bundled and tied. 


Kach hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet 
of strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope 
or line at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose 
well, though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding 
suitable rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices 
may be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tightly by pass- 
ing the rope around it in two directions. See 7 in figure 42. Wire 
should never be used, as it is liable to damage the hide by rusting. 

Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. 
However, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded 
skins together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one 
separately. 

Sheepskins are bundled differently from either cattle hides or 
calfskins. Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along the 
median line of the back. having the wool side out. As many as five 
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skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for ship. 
ment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapidly. Two pieces 
of stout rope are then wound around the pack from back to belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and 
the other passing around the front portion immediately back of the 
forelegs. 

All bundles must be tied securely, and in making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 
such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the car. 

TAGGING. 


Each bundle should be tagged securely with the name and address 
of the dealer to whom shipped on one side of the tag, and on the 
other side. after the word “ From —,” the name and address of the 
shipper. Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags 
are not safe, as they are too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, 
strong linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. 
All addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often 
become illegible. Remember that if the bundle becomes unwrapped 
or if the tag pulls off, the hides and skins are liable to be lost. 


SHIPPING. 


After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals. 
Promptness in shipping is always advisable, but applies particularly 
to sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled. and in hot 
weather especially must reach their destination quickly. 

Hides and skins should be shipped directly, if practicable, to 
reliable hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, thus eliminating un- 
necessary middlemen or agents. Repeated handlings tend to reduce 
the quality. For most farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers it 
would, no doubt, be desirable if they could dispose of their hides and 
skins immediately after removal, without salting and curing them. 
As a rule, however, this is entirely impracticable, since only a few 
are near enough to tanneries or dealers equipped to handle their 
products. When so favorably situated producers doubtless will find 
it both profitable and practicable to sell the hides and skins in the 
green, unsalted condition. In no case. however, should this method 
be considered unless the producer is absolutely certain of delivering 
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the green hides and skins promptly, within, as a safe rule, 24 hours 
after skinning. Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will 
be more than offset by deterioration and decay. 

At all times, and especially in warm weather, it is impracticable 
to ship green hides and skins any distance. They will taint and 
putrefy almost as easily as fresh meat. If they must be shipped at 
once they should be salted heavily enough to prevent deterioration 
in transit. Besides the great chance for loss from decomposition, the 
requirements of the express companies that all green hides and skins 
be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or kegs, make this method unprofit- 
able, because of the expense of these containers and of the extra cost 
of transportation. 


MARKET CLASSES OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Most farmers and ranchmen and many local butchers are unfamil- 
iar with the specifications for the various market classes and grades of 
hides and skins and with their relative values and the corresponding 
market price. Such knowledge would place the country-hide pro- 
ducer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him to de- 
mand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of his prod- 
ucts. Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only to handi- 
cap the industry, also would be less frequent. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF PACKER HIDES AND. SKINS. 


With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given be- 
low are the same as those issued in 1918 by the War Industries Board. 


GRADES. 


Grubs.—During certain times of the year, hides and’skins often are 
damaged by grub holes and because of this a selection or grading 
based on the number of grub holes is generally made during the grub- 
bing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes are graded 
as No. 1, while those with 5 or more are graded as No. 2. The grub- 
bing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded cows, from 
November 1 to June 1; on Colorados, from December 1 to June 1; on 
native steers (including “ spreadies”), “ butt-brands,” and native 
cows, from January 1 to June 1. 

Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are graded as No. 1 except 
when there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can 
not be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides are 
classed as No. 2 or as glue stock? depending upon the extent of the 


“There is no exact definition for glue hides. Generally hides that are tainted, have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
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damage. A No, 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a pound less than 
a No. 1 hide of similar class and weight. 


CLASSES. 


Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning simply 
unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as such re- 
gardless of place of origin. 

Spready native steers are steer hides free from brands. weighing 
60 pounds and up* and measuring 63 feet and over just behind the 
brisket. From June to December, inclusive, they are sold as No. 
only. During January to May. inclusive, they are sold on a grub 
selection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on the same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to 
60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Texas steers are small, close- pattern, plump, “s anded steer hides. 
Originally they were from cattle coming from the ranges of Texas 
and vicinity, but now are sold as such regardless of place of origin. 
At Forth Worth, however, all branded steer hides are classed : 
Texas steers. 

Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer hides weigh- 
ing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No, 2. 

Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, branded steer 
hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carry one or more brands 
on the rump and are sold as one class without regard to origin. 

Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
60 pounds or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded ve hides weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 
2. Selection is seldom made for this grade, as they are usually sold 
in with extreme light Texas steer hides or with light butt-branded 
hides. 


are on the green-salted basis. 








* All selections as to weight 
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Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally 
from range cattle and usually are more spready and less plump 
than the Texas steer. They are so classed irrespective of their 
origin. 

Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
ing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers weigh from 30 to 60 pounds. They are 
quoted as No. 1 and No, 2. 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cowhides weigh 55 pounds and up. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cowhides weigh from 25 to 55 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded cows are both butt and side-branded cowhides. They are 
not selected on a weight basis, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. They are not selected 
on a weight basis and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds.‘ 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacon skins are from newly born calves. 

Slunk skins are from stillborn calves. 

“ Koshers ” or “cutthroats” are hides and skins from “ koshered ” 
cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish 
religion. They are classed and graded as other hides and skins, but 
usually sell for one-half a cent a pound less, because of the marred 
pattern due to cutting the throat crosswise instead of lengthwise. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS. 


The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and ap- 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog- 
nized standard of classification uniform for hides and skins originat- 
ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap- 
hazard methods of marketing and partly to the alleged differences 





‘Overweight kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 25 to 35 pounds. 
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in the quality and condition of these products in different sections 
of the country. It is said that the conditions which produce these 
differences are noticeable especially in the grain texture, thickness, 
spread, and quality of the leather, and that they are caused largely 
by climatic conditions, methods of handling cattle, kinds of cattle, 
kinds of feed, methods of feeding, ticks, grubs, brands, environment, 
and the methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the 
hides. Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the 
United States into sections, and generally discriminates in the prices 













accordingly. 

This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and 
skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have ' 
come directly from the same section as the country hide. In elassi- 
fying country hides and skins and establishing maximum prices for 
them, the War Industries Board recognized these sectional groups 
and fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each section. 
The sections appear below about in the order of their relative 
importance as indicated by the official price list of the War Indus- 











tries Board. 








NINE SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZED IN THE HIDE 
TRADE. 










; 1. Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 
eS, 2. Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and 







District of Columbia. 

3. Maine. Vermont. New Hampshire, Massachusetts. New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

4. Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 







sota, and eustern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 
. California, Utah. Oregon, Washington. Nevada. and Idaho. 






v 






» 

6. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

7. Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and 






Louisiana east of the Mississippi River. 
8. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Da- 
if kota and South Dakota. 









: 9. Arizona and New Mexico. 
) The following classifications and definitions apply to country 





hides and skins. 






; Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
‘i or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
"t Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 






pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
They are graded as No, 1 and No, 2, 











pounds and up, 











) 
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Buffs are unbranded steer.> cow, and bull hides weighing from 
45 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No, 1 and No. 2. (In some 
sections butt-branded hides of these weights are included in the No. 
2 grade.) 

Extremes (extreme lights) are unbranded hides weighing from 25 
to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (Butt-branded 
hides of these weights are included in the No. 2 grade in some 
sections. ) 

Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 
hides weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and 





No, 2: r 

Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 
60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No, 2. 

Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides. or both. Usually ) 
they are range and Texas hides. They are sold flat for all weights ie a, 
from 25 pounds up. and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. i 4 i 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds. i 
except in the southeastern and western coast sections, where the a 
weight range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They’are graded as No. 1 . i 
and No. 2. : 


Heavy calf are calfskins weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calf are calfskins weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. : 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. As a rule they weigh 


ae 


we GW 


il 


less than 7 pounds. a 
mn y . . Ta 2 . . mS | 
The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following data in ey 


connection with its regulation of trading in hides and skins: al 


The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands. (Ticky and branded hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same). The price of No, 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price. 

No. 2 hide description : 

Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 

Over 5 bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 

Butt brands. 

5 grubs. 

1 grain slip. 

1 rubbed area where the grain is gone. 
1 dragged area where the grain is gone 
1 sore area where the grain is gone. 

A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (Fig. 
22). but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned 
faults. 


* Unbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for Hight native steers. 
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PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED. 








classes and grades of 






The following tabulation of the market 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another. 







Packer hides and skins. Country hides and skins. 














Spready native steers, 60 pounds up None. 
Ileavy native steers, 60 pounds up Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
ts Licht native steers, 50 to 60 pounds . _.-Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds. 
Buffs (steers), 45 to 50 pounds 
| Extremes (steers), 25 to 45 pounds. 
Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
avy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
Buffs (cows). 45 to 60 pounds. 
' | Extremes (cows), 25 to 45 pounds, 








Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds 





Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up 





Tie 





Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds- 






Heavy Colorado steers, 60 pounds and up 

Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds _ 

Branded cows, including Colorado steers, 25 
to 50 pounds_______~- = 

licavy butt-branded hides, GO pounds up_-_- 

Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 pounds 

Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 





95 


Branded hides, except branded bulls, 25 
pounds up. (In some sections  butt- 
branded steer hides are classed as No. 2, 












native steers, buffs. or extremes, accord- 





ing to weight.) 





— 





pounds incgtinbe fe eee 


Ileavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. 
Native bulls, all weights —___ ar Buffs (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds 

linatessnn ss (bulls), 25 to 45 pounds 

[oe bulls, 25 pounds and up; special 
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Branded bulls, all weights—-—-- selections for branded bull hides, 60 
| pounds up 
Kips, 15 to 25 pounds -Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 
Heavy calf. 8 to 15 pounds Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 
Light calf, 7 to & pounds _.. Light calf, 7 to S pounds. 
“& Deacons, up to 7 pounds_____--_--_-___----IDeacons, up to 7 pounds, 









METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS. 


While improvement of country hides and skins and consequent 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides and 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is not 
possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a small 
scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices 
paid to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 
The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies. Each tannery, 
i however, as a rule. specializes in certain kinds of leather. and conse- 















.. quently must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. Since 
‘l) the tanner is not in position to handle al] kinds and classes of these 
i materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 
y It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing advan- 





tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins, and as a result can assort and classify 
them in marketable lots and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
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the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots. Consequently, before reaching the 
consumer or tanner they passs through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by a 
large amount of lost motion. Many of the present systems support 
expensive, nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing and speculating 
intermediaries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevi- 
tably, to suppress this branch of the industry and to discourage the 
quality of workmanship upon which values so largely depend. The 
most direct and practical manner of marketing by the producer 
should result in the greatest profits to him. 


COMPARISON OF THREE PREVAILING METHODS. 


The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by diagram in figure 43. 
The movement to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of which 
show the course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles 
with X inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by 
many producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic 
hide marketing. The operations between hide dealers of equal im- 
portance, which often reach considerable proportions and are con- 
sidered by many as uneconomic, and those between tanners, which 
are negligible, are not shown in the diagrams. 

The extravagant system generally followed in marketing country 
hides is illustrated by diagram “ A” in figure 43. 

Diagram “B” in figure 43 illustrates the direct or consignment 
method of marketing, which is employed and strongly advocated by 
some country-hide producers and dealers. In this method, the local 
dealer who was indicated in diagram “ A” as nonessential is retained 
because in many cases he performs and, until a better trade under- 
standing is reached between producers and large dealers, will con- 
tinue to perform a real service. He acts not as a speculator but 
principally as the agent of the producer who is not familiar with 
methods of marketing or who desires to be relieved of personal re- 
sponsibility in preparing and marketing his products. 

Diagram “C” in figure 43 shows the agencies and channels used by 
the large packers in marketing their hides and skins. The superior- 
ity and advantages of this system are apparent at a glance. There 
is no lost motion, and small opportunity for speculation at the ex- 
pense of the producer, The only intermediary is the broker or the 
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tanner’s buyer, and even his services often are dispensed with. 
By this method the cost of marketing is negligible as compared with 
the other two methods. In it the producer—that is, the packer- 
participates much more fully in the market prices of his products. 
The direct or consignment method illustrated by “ B” in figure 









Diagram “ A.” 






Showing the various 


steps and agencies. em 
























































ployed in marketing 
country hides. 

The heavy lines indi- ! 
cate the channels and ( 
agencies most generally ; 
used, 
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Diagram “ B.” " 
, 

Showing steps and 
agencies employed in t 
direct or ‘consignment a, Tranwen's avica st 
marketing. | 

( 
Le t] 
P 
- au 
(F FAPME? AND RANCHMAR 
0: 
Diagram “(." pl 

Showing packer hide F 

marketing methods. se 

pl 

an 

hic. 45.—Methods of marketing domestic hides and skins compared. th 

ao ; : : bu 
eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many of 

the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. It - 

approaches more nearly the packer’s method, and provides a means dis 

. “whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the prices tie 





that his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment market- 
ing presupposes mutual confidence and fair dealing by both producer 
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and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal obstacles 
in the way of this method are the producer’s preference for ready 
cash, his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of local 
competitive buying. Unfortunately many producers prefer to accept 
any price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, produce 
dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, rather 
than to consign their hides to unknown carlot dealers in central 
markets. 

The opinions of the trade are divided over the practicability of 
dispensing with the services of the traveling hide buyers or agents of 
the large hide dealers. Their salaries and traveling expenses range 
from half a cent to 3 cents a pound of the hides they buy, depending 
on the volume of business they do and their efficiency in buying. 
Those opposed to these agents advocate marketing direct from pro- 
ducer to the large dealers who sell direct to tanners. They assert that 
the expense necessary to the maintenance of a traveling buying force 
should be paid to the producer or used in reducing the cost of 
leather products. Those who favor the retention of these agents state 
that many hides would never reach the market and that there would 
be more damaged ones than at present, with consequent disastrous 
results to the country-hide industry, because of the absence of local 
competitive buying. They maintain that without the traveling buyer 
the producer would be at the mercy of the unscrupulous and unre- 
strained consignment-hide buyer. The logical agency, however, when 
direct marketing is desired is the large hide dealer, who assembles 
the nondescript lots of hides from hundreds of small slaughterers 
and dealers and prepares and classifies them according to the demands 
of the tanners, to whom he offers them in carload lots. 


MARKET PRICES. 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study of 
present price conditions affecting the hide and leather industries. 
First, the difference between the prices of raw and finished products; 
second, the difference of 4 to 10 cents a pound between the market 
prices for comparable classes and grades of country and packer hides 
and skins; and, third, the difference of 5 to 15 cents a pound between 
the prices received for these products by some farmers and small 
butchers and those quoted for them on the market. 

The unusual price conditions affecting the raw and finished prod- 
ucts involve factors that are peculiar to periods of general economic 
disturbances and are not confined to the products of the hide and 
leather industries. 

When consulting market quotations or estimating the probable 
values of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should 
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CHICAGO PACKER HIDES. 


{Cents per pound 


Heavy | Heavy Light Butt- | Colo- | Brand- Heavy 


Month. native | Texas | Texas |branded| rado ed native 
steer. | steer. steer. steer. | steer. cows cows. 
1921. 
January.... 17.00 14. 00 | 


February... 14.50] 11.50 | 


Maren...... 


December. . 


August..... j 13.50] 

September... 14.00} 14.00) 11.50] 13.50] 12.50 10.00) 13.20 

October... 14.75 14.70) 12.40] 14.15] 13.15 10.60 13.60 

November... 15.55 | 15.50 | 13.50) 15.50 | 14. 00 11.50, 14.45 
| 


Average: 


i i 
1920....| 31.65 27.52 26. 38 27.25 26. 02 24. 93 31,08 





1919....| 39.60 | 35.96 35.17 
1918....| 20.91 27.81 26.00] 
1917....| 32.70 | 30.94 29.58! 30. 
1916....| 26.3 24. 06 | 
1915....| 24. 21:3: 









21. 





18. 56 18. 20 1s, 49 15. 94 


1914....|; 19.76 19. 23 18. 77 
1913.... 18,38 18. 06 17.72 17. 42 17. 26 17.19 17. 28 
1912....| 17.69 16, 58 16,14 16, 17 15, 88 15. 71 16, 40 





12. 56 
12. 


14. 





13. 
13. 
15. 49 


14. 
15, 2¢ 
16, 


14. 32 
14. 8 
16. 





13, 5 
13.77 
15.35 | 


i 





1911... 
«| | 


1909. 























bear in mind that the quality and consequent prices of these products 
vary with the seasons in which they are removed from the animal, 
and that the market quotations are average prices for large lots of 
cured and carefully selected hides and skins which have shrunk from 
12 to 20 per cent from the green weight, and not for a single hide 
or for small lots of hides. They also should remember that the 
prices that they may receive will depend largely upon the kinds and 
number of dealers or agencies that handle their products through the 
various marketing channels and on the speculative features that may 
obtain when these products finally reach the central markets. 

The tables following * show the average market prices of packer 
and of country hides by grades for each month in 1921 and for each 
vear from 1909 to 1921, inclusive. These tables are of special value 
in that they show the trend of market prices for each general group 
of domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 13 vears, 













1921....| 13.88 13.10 | 11.43 12. 83 11.85 10, 00 12. 41 | 
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©The figures quoted are as published in ** Shoe and Leather Reporter.” 
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CHICAGO COUNTRY HIDES. 


{Cents per pound.] 



































a . . 
Month. | Heavy | Heavy | No.1 | No.2 | Ex- “ty Coun | atts. | cole | Kiv- | Aver 
, | Steers. | cows. | buffs. | buffs. | treme. | — brand. sking.| skins. age 
| rand. | | 
1921, | | | 
January....| 12.75 10.00} 10.00| 9.00] 11.00 | 9.00] 7.00] 8.25] 1850) 16.25] 11.18 
February...} 11.25 8. 60 8.40} 7.40 9.25 7.75 6.50} 7.00] 15.50} 13.00 9. 46 
March...... 8. 20 6. 20 | 6.00} 4.20 6. 80 6. 20 1.60} 4.90] 15.80] 12.80 7.57 
Rae 7.15 5.75 | 5.00 | 3.50 5. 50 5.25 4.00} 4.25) 16.85] 12.00} 6.93 
May......-. 8. 25 7.40 6.40 4.50 8. 00 6. 25 4.75 | 4.75] 21.75 | 15.25] 8.73 
7and....-.: 8. 50 6.90 6.90 | 5.00 8.10 6.50 5.90 5.00] 19.70) 14.80] 8 64 
EN os nea 8. 65 6. 50 6. 50 5.25 | 8.50 6. 50 5. 00 5.00] 19.90) 15.10} 8.69 
August..... 9. 00 6. 50 6. 25 5.50; 850 7.00} 5.00}; 5.00} 20.00; 17.00} 8.97 
September .| 9. 00 6.20; 6.00 5. 20 9. 20 7.00 5. 00 5.00 | 20.20) 18.90] 9.17 
October....| 9.00 7.00 7.00 6.00 | 10.50 7.75 5.00} 5.00] 19.50) 18.60 9.53 
November..| 10.00 8.25 | 8.25 6.35 4. 11.25 9. 50 5. 65 5.45 | 18.00} 17.05 9. 98 
December ..| 10.50 8. 50 8.50 7 10.75 | 10.50 6. 50 | 5.50 | 17.20 16. 20 | 10,15 
Average: | 
1921....' 9.35 7.32 7.10 5.77 8.95 7.43; 5.33 5.43 | 18.57 | 15.58 9, 083 
1920....| 24.20] 19.27] 18.93] 17.93] 22.79] 20.60} 14.94] 18.76] 40.98] 33.97] 23,237 
1919....| 32.66 | 30.02] 29.96] 28.90] 35.58] 29.01 | 25.99 | 25.54 | 72.15 | 51.37} 36.036 
1918....| 21.89] 18.96] 18.73] 17.48] 19.80] 19.62! 15.02] 15.12] 40.92] 26.52] 21.390 
1917....| 25.74 | 23.46] 23.60] 21.91] 25.23] 24.31; 20.30 20.39 | 39.43] 29.05 | 25,342 
1916....| 20.75] 20.17] 20.37] 19.35] 22.68] 21.86} 17.84 17.28 | 34.55 | 24.84 | 21.969 
1915....} 19.67] 19.06] 18.98] 17.92] 19.65] 18.62! 16.13 15.90 | 21.60} 19.60 | 18.713 
1914....] 16.56] 16.42] 16.63] 15.64] 17.70] 16.34! 14.53] 13.98] 21.90] 19.20] 16.896 
1913....] 15.39] 15.00] 15.05] 14.31] 15.60] 14.43] 13.54{ 12.73] 17.18] 16.74 | 14.997 
1912....] 14.25] 14.06} 14.05] 13.02] 14.91] 13.12 | 12.33 | 11.22] 18.60] 16.01 | 14.157 
1911....| 12.24] 11.82] 11.82] 10.79] 12.80] 10.72] 10.02! 10.01 | 16.34] 13.2% 11. 979 
1919... 12.16} 11.26] 11.13} 10.02} 11.51} 10.20 9. 49 9.86 | 16.02} 12,03] 11.373 
1909..../ 14.17] 13.40] 13.24 | 12.21) 13.55 | 12.55! 11:44/ 11.18] 17.92 14.11 | 13.372 
{ | | { 








The spread and trend of market prices for comparable grades of 
packer and country hides from 1902 to 1921, based on the average 
price for each year, are shown in figure 44." 


CARELESS HANDLING AND QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES 
PENALIZED IN MARKETS. 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and other chemi- 


™Compiled from data published in ‘“‘ Hide and Leather.” 
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HEAVY STEERS 
HEAVY NATIVE STEERS - PACKER 
——-—- HEAVY STEERS - COUNTRY 
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HEAVY COWS 




















LIGHT COWS AND BUFFS 
30 4 LIGHT NATIVE COWS - PACKER 
\——_$-—— BUFFS - COUNTRY 

















NATIVE BULLS - PACKER 
—-— BULLS - COUNTRY 














Range and spread of market prices for comparable grades of country and packer 
hides, 1902-1921, 





packer 
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cals in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to 
green-salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding 
weight is an equally reprehensible practice. 

These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does result, 
however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment the 
greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroyed. Such treat- 
ment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, not 
only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as dealers, 
brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and skins and 
anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a matter of pro- 
tection. Often these prices are inequitable, because the penalties gen- 
erally are spread over all hides of the country description. 

Because of the existence very generally of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide producers 


_feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 


be rewarded by better prices. Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on carefulness 
and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, because of the 
evil repute of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES COMPARED WITH FLAT 
SALES. 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 
is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve 
his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies to a 
less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 
alties for the results of carelessness. 

No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 
at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the 
basis of the inferior ones. 

The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hides 
and skins at prices without regard to selections and grades based 
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upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the conse- 
quent tanner’s aversion to them and the wide margin between the 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 
flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and has 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly 








every line of merchandise. 

A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Board 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold by 
classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas- 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods of grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 
the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins, In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless 
of origin, is desirable, and deserves serious consideration. A stand- 
ardized basis for trading should make it possible for the country 













producers to realize prices more commensurate with the quality of 





their products. As a result, carelessness and much_ inefficiency 
should soon be overcome and a marked improvement in the mer- 
chantability and market prices of hides and skins of the country 







class should follow. 






SUMMARY. 










Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners vuy these raw materials on 
their merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quantity 
of the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather can 











be put. ‘ ; 
Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industry 
. is absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis. Much 
SS will be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly J al 
ie on a graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by e 





avoiding many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through 
more direct marketing by the rural producers. In this way country 
i producers should not only derive more profits but the profits should 
4 be commensurate with the quality of their products, a condition 
which will prove an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best 









possible quality. 
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Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points: 


Take-off or skinning. 


1, Before killing clean off as much as possible all manure, dirt, mud, ete., 
and during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free from blood 
especially. 

2. In bleeding cattle always stick the thro&t lengthwise, never crosswise. 

3. In skinning use the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. Avoid 
eutting the hide or skin. 

4. Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jugged ones. 

5. Pay attention to the pattern of the hide and see that it is properly dis- 
tributed among the shoulder, belly. and butt sections. 

6. Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, horns, dew- 
claws, and split shanks. 

Salting and curing. 


7. Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

8. After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow the hide or skin 
to lie separately in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12 hours, with the flesh 
side up, until the animal heat has escaped. 

9. Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting. 

10. Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. 

11. Use only fresh, clean salt. 

2. Use plenty of salt; too much will do no harm; too little will. Use about 
1 pound of salt to each pound of hide. 

13. Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck, and 
also open up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinkle them with salt. 


Shipping and marketing. 


14. Before bundling remove excess of salt by sweeping or shaking. 

15, Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins. 

16. Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed. Be 
sure that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearly and lastingly 
addressed. 

17. After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

18. Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable agency, avoiding 
all unnecessary middlemen or agencies, 

19. Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, and 
strive constantly to improve the methods practiced. 
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More Money 
for Better Hides 
How to Get It 


| Better hides mean more lather, better leather, cheaper lather 
A Good Hide Is: 


Free from cuts, holes and decay, 
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properly;. salt thoroughly and 
plentifully; when it is cured bundle 
the hide carefully and ship it 
directly to. the nearest reliable dealer. 


The Better the Hide -————— The Better the Price 


Our Country Needs More Good Leathef 
You Can Help by Producing 
Better Hides and Skins 


| Skin Carefully-Cure Properly-Ship Promptly 
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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up about 
one-third of all the hides and skins produced in 

the United States, and their condition on arrival at 
the tannery is of vital interest to all who use leather. 


Too often the value of “country” hides for leather 
making is less than that of “packer” hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the “take-off” and 
in curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween “country ” and “ packer” hides and skins, and 
pays less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 
country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may 
be benefited. 


Washington, D. C. Issued August, 1919; revised November, 1926 


ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THIS PUBLICATION MAY BE PROCURED FROM 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AT 


10 CENTS PER COPY 












COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


R. W. Frey, Associate Chemist, and F. P. Vetrcu, Senior Chemist in Charge, 
Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry; R. W. HickMaAn, 
formerly Chief, Quarantine Division, Bureau of Animal Industry; and C. V. 
WHALIN, Chief Business Specialist in Charge, Division of Livestock, Meats, 
and Wool, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 
ning industry, are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold directly as such or whether they are disposed of in 
the sale of animals. In addition to being the producer of hides 
and skins the farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the 
finished products of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is 
directly affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity 
and quality of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS 
PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 


Packer hides and skins are taken off in establishments where the 
slaughtering is of a wholesale character, and where men usually 
are employed exclusively for the purpose of removing hides. In 
the plants of the large packers the labor is so divided that each 
worker performs a particular task, in which he becomes very pro- 
ficient. As they are taken off in large numbers, the hides are uni- 
formly selected and cured, and usually are free from salt stains 


‘and excess salt or pickle. The result is a product of uniform selec- 


tion, of good pattern and trim, and with few imperfections, making 
possible a maximum yield of leather of the best quality. 


COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


Country hides and skins are taken off by farmers, ranchmen, and 
local butchers, or by their helpers, who usually are inexperienced in 
skinning. This classification includes “ fallen ” hides, or those from 
animals that have died from disease, accident, or natural causes, as 
well as those from animals that have been slaughtered for food. 
Country hides originate in small numbers, in scattered and remote 
sections of the country, and seldom are treated in a careful and 
efficient manner with respect to skinning, curing, and marketing. 
Frequently the result is a poor product of irregular pattern and 
trim, with many imperfections. Such hides and skins are usually 
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handled several times before becoming available for uniform selec- 
tion. Not only is the yield of leather from such hides and skins 
comparatively low and uncertain, but the leather is capable of limited 


use only. 








IMPORTED HIDES AND SKINS 






Many of the hides and skins used in this country, including prac- 
tically all the goat and kid skins, are imported. The exportation of 
such raw materials is comparatively insignificant. 

Table 1 shows the supply of hides and skins obtained from domes- 
tic and foreign sources, as well as the total number of each kind. 
The importance of country hides and skins to the leather industry 
is indicated by the figures in Table 2, taken from the Census Report 
on Manufactures for 1923 in conjunction with estimates compiled 
in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughter in 1923. Only 
round numbers are given in these tables. The figures for hogs are 
not included, as comparatively few of these animals are skinned. 













TABLE 1.—Domestic production and importation of hides and skins for the 
United States for 1914, 919, and 1924 


apie aepiemerscncinsnegcetie - SP Rate SS maseapinan 








Kind | ae Domestic ! | Imported? 




















Cattle and horse hides: * | 
--| 19, 482, 000 11, 005, 000 8, 477, 000 







1 
| eee Fa Sig ee Ee ack hal weaniae anes i 
the d Sak sa. Sh ene Celeob deena kw eres | 26, 849, 000 14, 838, 000 12, 011,000 
DA sh ikki cies cet eckianepnns ‘ eetehe~ ...-| 18,749,000 14, 400, 000 4, 349, 000 
Calf and kipskins: 
| Re eee 2 a. ' ei iy Ror ock . 13, 113, 000 4, 661, 000 8, 452, 000 
| 16,954, 000 8, 445, 000 8, 509, 000 










SR sae Treks ae cog 
924 | 15, 946, 000 | 
44, 825, 000 | 
52, 14 


9, 466, 000 


18, 290, 000 26, 535, 000 
16, 317, 000 35, 830, 000 
Rs 15, 441, 000 23, 822, 000 


1924 ak ; d 
Goat and kid skins: 

ON ak a csr miko woibel ; ; | 37,394,000 499, 000 36, 895, 000 

MS hie iause wes Adees as =i 78, 955, 000 | 248, 000 78, 707, 000 

a ee ecru _...-| 31,780,000 | 92, 000 31, 688, 000 
Other skins: 4 | 

1914__ 

































Ye Pen ct ont ena sptnbelasokenUeveinad | inn 
Mss. 22: Bs Pees : ERED wat 2, 000, 000 





1 Obtained from estimates compiled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total domestic slaughter. 
2 Obtained from reports on imports, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 
3 Includes colt and ass skin sunder imports and from 10,000 to 20,000 horsehides under domestic produc 


tion. 
4 Fur skins not included. 












TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered for food in the United States in 1928 








Number in r i 
slaughtering e —_— . 











: Total and __| slaughtering 
Kind meat-packing 
number ! establish- houses 
ments “ ” 
(“packer”) 2 (“country”)! 





— 

















WRN rks ee Ch ire PoE eee eee ey 13, 883,000 | 10, 178, 000 3, 705, 00 
8, 824, 000 5, 100, 600 3, 724, 000 
1, 


2” Semin cee aca ia ace ‘ 
Sheep and lambs_-__.. giee ace --| 14, 862, 000 13, 194, 000 





— 


1 Obtained frem estimates compiled in the Bureau of Animal Industry for total slaughter for 1923. 
2 Obtained from figures for wholesale slaughter, Census of Manufactures, 1923, Bureau of the Cems 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 
3 Obtained from the difference between total slaughter and wholesale slaughter. 
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Country Hides and Skins 
CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 


Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
rially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
The objectionable conditions mentioned are not applicable to all 
country hides and skins, but they are so prevalent that they serve to 


draw a contrast between the packer and the country products. 


Factors 


Skinning (flaying)....-......-- 
Cuts and scores. .--...-...---- 
Pattern and trim 

DRL <. pSancweewnnscbans cee 
BR Kos a spcn cian heniecicensd 
Tail bone 

Dewclaws 

Hairslips (putrid condition) - - 


Country hides and skins 


| 
| By unskilled men 
Numerous 
DINER oo Cue ke aa aeseeaas 
Left on hide 
Parts left on hide 
Left on hide 
do 
| Many. 


Destroyed grain (rubbed or | 


dragged hides). 


Salt stains (due to unclean |__-_- 


Sc cbesilenimmnnt >< = isu 
Method of cure...........----- 
PINs 802 nnn wenn o ena s nee 
False weighting 


Handling 

Color of flesh side 

Leather yield 

NE ean waiswelnouwaldae 


} 


Often finely ground and dirty__..___- 


Many not thoroughly cured..-_______- 

Often pickle cured 

Usually two or more 

By vatting, by applying foreign sub- 
stances or water. 

GAR occa ws escenseicandsaaseueas 

Dirty 

Low and uncertain 

Many sunburned and decayed 

Frequent in winter 


Packer hides and skins 


By experts. 
Few. 
Uniform. 
Removed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Few. 
Do 


Do. 


ee coarsely ground, or rock 
salt. 

Generally well cured. 

Always salt cured. 

Usually but once. 

Rare. 


Careful. 
Usually bright. 
High and reliable. 
None. 

Do. 


Many | Few. 
Glue hides 


| do Do. 
With more than 1 grub, graded as | With more than 4 grubs, grade 
No. 2. ; : as No. 2. 
MND so cccuiskucnseacweas Small lots, often single hides___.._.__. 7 oe lots of selection 
desired. 
Marketing. _.....- eae Complex, through many dealers-_-_.--- Simple—producer to tanner. 


| Frequently sold flat, i. e., not selected | Always selected and graded. 
or graded. 
Standardization of classes and | Not standardized 

grades. | 


Producer’s method of sale 
Long-established standards. 








PB end War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 
same. 


WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS 


Figures 1 to 8 indicate the damage to the resulting leather from 
hides and skins having some of the defects just mentioned and the 
loss because of the limited use to which such leather can be put. 
Only hides relatively free from imperfections bring the best prices, 
because they yield the higher-priced products, such as belting, har- 
hess, carriage, and furniture leather. 

Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the cattle 
tick now well known are being used with great success; processes 
= the elimination of the grub are being studied by many investi- 
gators. 

Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 
tail, and are burned so deep that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
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is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. It has been suggested that if branding must be done it be 
lightly applied and be confined, if practicable, to areas of the hide 
less valuable for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The 


Fic. 1.—Leather unfit for many purposes because of damage from numerous scores 
(wavy lines) and cuts (black lines and holes). Result: Lower prices for hides; 
higher prices for good leather 


use of the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been 
suggested. 

Ticky hides make leather of low value, and grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 


Fig. 2.—A “close-up” showing the effect of scores. This leather is almost worth 
less, but it costs as much to tan and finish it as it does that from good hides 


it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 
sell for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 
butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the livestock market 
branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle 
otherwise the same. Some injury is caused to hides by the horms 
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of cattle and by use of barbed wire for fences. The dehorning of 
eattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed wire for fencing 
eattle inclosures will prevent this loss. 


Fic, 3.—Leather from an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the cost of 
shoes. The lighter areas show “ hair slip” and “ rot” 


Fig. 4.—This condition was caused by failure to cure the hide. Such a hide is scarcely 
worth tanning. It will give only inferior soles and lifts. Properly cured it would 
have given 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles 


The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky, and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in Figures 5 to 8. 


Fic, 5.—Leather from a “ticky” hide. The pits caused by the tick 
bites give the leather a rough surface, making it unfit for many pur- 
poses for which a fine finish is necessary 
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SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF LEATHER 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference between 
the prices paid them for hides and the prices charged them for 
leather. This condition is the result of many factors, most of which 
are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally to many 
other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hides must 
pass through numerous processes of marketing, transportation, and’ 
manufacture before being converted into leather, which in turn 
undergoes many additional processes in being made into finished 


Fic. 6.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes appear as black specks near the 
top and middle of the figure. The lower figure shows the grubby area enlarged 
Grubby leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or belting 


articles and in being sold. It must be remembered also that: a loss, 
based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of from 10 to 30 per cent, 
occurs in tanning. 

The wide difference between the prices of the raw and the finished 
products, as well as the low prices paid for country hides and skins 
as compared with the prices paid for those marketed by the packers, 
is also due partly to several factors less difficult to control than thos 
just mentioned. Among them is the general inferiority of country 
hides and skins, due to indifferent and improper methods of handling 
and to the lack of a well-defined and sony followed system of class 
fying and marketing them. Much improvement is possible along 
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Fic. 7.—Grain side of leather from a branded hide 


these lines. It rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning; salting and curing; and marketing. 
Unless these operations are performed ‘properly and effic iently, bear- 
ing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as well as the meat, is 
an article of value, the loss to the small butcher, and even to the 
farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, will be appre- 
ciable. Collectively this avoidable loss amounts to millions of dollars 
annually. ‘The improvement in quality and the better returns will 
more than offset the little extra time and effort required for carefully 
following the correct methods of skinning, salting, curing, and 


marketing. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING 


Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those Bat for the 
packer products. The small producer, such as the farmer or stoek- 


Fig. 8.—Flesh side of the hide shown in Figure 7, showing the penetrating effect of 
branding. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited useful- 
hess, The value of the hide is reduced from one-fourth to one-half 
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man, of course, is handicapped by having a limited number of hides 
and skins at a time, and consequently can not afford to install special 







ciples and a judicious use of the means ordinarily available, he can 
produce an article of excellent quality. 









TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING 


Although it is proper to remove for marketing the hides or skins 
of animals that have died from most of the ordinary diseases or 
have met their death from an accident, those of animals that have 
died frem a highly contagious or communicable disease, such as 
anthrax, should be burned or buried with the carcass. 

For killing and skinning on a small scale, only the following sim- 
ple tools are required: An ax, preferably with a small cylindrical 
head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking; a 6 
or 7 inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the knives; 
a stout stick about 3 feet long, sharpened or spiked at each end; and 
several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for suspending 
the carcasses by the hind legs. The sharpened or spiked stick is used 
to support the animal while on its back on the floor or ground, and 
for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick spiked on each end will 
serve. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a block and 
tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 

The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 
ing with a concrete floor, which can be easily flushed with water, is 
preferred, although it is not necessary. Killing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 

Always clean the animal before killing it, but remove the dirt and 
manure without scratching or scarring the hide or skin. Careless 
cleaning, particularly in the case of calves and other young animals, 
often causes serious damage to the skin. Instruments with sharp 
teeth, like the old-fashioned currycomb, are not suitable. A heavier 
comb, with nonrusting, dull teeth, or a fiber brush used with water, 
preferably from a fountain attachment, is better. Care is necessary | 
in using any cleaning instrument. 

Avoid causing damage to the hide or skin while handling the 
animal. In knocking it down, for instance, see that it does not fall 
on stones or rocks that will bruise the hide, and in the subsequent 
handling do not drag the carcass around so as to rub the hair off the 
skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more | 
than is necessary. Avoid cutting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal ; besides a loss 
of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, decid- 
edly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and most easily 
before the animal heat has escaped. 

The operations of skinning are difficult to describe so that they 
may be followed easily. In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 
hides, can be acquired only by practice. It requires something of & 
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knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
small killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are employed. 


SKINNING CATTLE 


First fasten the animal securely with a rope around its neck, with 
its head pulled down near the floor or ground. Make sure that 
escape is impossible. The place where the animal is to be felled 
should be selected with the view of allowing the blood from the 
sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow of the ax 
on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The exact 
location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
Figure 10. If preferred, the animal may be shot in this spot with a 
rifle or pistol of at least .38 caliber. 

Begin the bleeding immediately. This may be done while the 
animal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head 
down. The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete 
drainage of the blood. Start by making a long straight rip in the 
neck at the sticking point in line with the center of the underlip and 
the center of the brisket. 

Some practice is required to bleed properly. With the back of 
the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade point- 
ing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, cut in to just 
under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 inches, sever- 
ing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then run the 
knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels on that 
side. Do not stick too deep and puncture the pleura, as then the 
blood will flow into the chest cavity, causing a bloody carcass. 
Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, 
instead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwise, 
hever crosswise from ear to ear. Crosswise sticking reduces the 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. 

After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face, 
as shown in Figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while 
the animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the 
base of the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the 
left eye and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face 
will be on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one 

lece, and will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. 

n Figure 10 the path of the knife in making the cut down one side 
of the head and face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully 
the head, cheeks, and face, and cut around the base of the horns, 
leaving the ears on the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave 
the meat on the head. One of the defects of country hides is the 
presence of cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck 
at the top of the spinal column or atlas joint. The horns are left 
on the skull, not on the hide, 
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9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the operator’s position. Do not 
make the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand 





l'1G. 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of / 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending across #7 


that of the left horn and down through the left nostril 
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Fig. 11.—Skinning the forelegs. Note the position of the skinner and the cut down 
the leg. The leg on the near side has been removed at the knee joint 
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The position of the knife and the pull on the hide 
are important 
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Fic. 18.—The first step in “ siding down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife as shown. Do not cut the edge 


Fic. 14.—The second step in thinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the knife 


nearly flat against it 
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Fig. 15.—Skinning back to the hind leg. Hold the hide taut 
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Fi. 16.—Skinning near the rump, Note particularly the position of the knife blade 
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Fic. 17.—Well down on the side. Part of the red muscles over the belly have been 
This is a common error in skinning 


removed with the hide. 








- 


Fig. 18.—“ Skinning out The course of the ripping-open cut # 
shown in Figure 20 4 


* inside the front leg. 
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Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop, by placing one end in the 
brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 
feet, as shown in Figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
the back of each leg through the center of the knee and several 
inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
of the hoof or on the right side of the dewclaw holes, and gradually 
come in to the center at the knee. Remove the feet by severing 
them at the knee joints at the upper end of the shin bone. One 
front and one hind foot have already been removed from the car- 
easses shown in Figures 11 and 12. Either just before skinning 
the legs or immediately after rip the hide down the belly from the 


Fig. 19.—The correct cut from the belly line to the hind legs. This cut is very impor- 
tant in making a good pattern. Study Figures 18, 20, and 21 in this connection 


sticking cut to the rectum or tail. Make this a neat, straight rip, 
free from jagged edges. 

“Siding down,” or skinning the sides, illustrated in Figures 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17, comes next. Stand opposite the brace or prop 
and begin skinning the near side by placing the knife under the hide 
about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the brisket and back 
to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have the knife sharp 
and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With the free hand 
lift away the hide, stretching it tight by pulling outward and up- 
ward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles form in the hide 
as it is being removed. Use a long, steady, downward stroke over 
the sides instead of a short, choppy one. Skin off the hide nearly 
to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the thighs and 
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shoulders. Be careful to let the covering muscles over the abdomen 
remain on the carcass. (These muscles show particularly well in 
fig. 17.) Change the prop to the skinned side and remove the hide 


from the other side. 


Fic. 21 


Figures 20 and 21 show the proper ripping-open cuts for a correct 
pattern. The dotted lines show the path of the knife, and the 
solid lines show the appearance of the hide when spread out 


The next operation, although simple, is extremely important. It 
partly governs the pattern of the hide, or, in other words, the pro 
rtion of the hide in the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. There 
is little excuse for the poor, irregular pattern often characteristic of 
country hides and skins. Although proper skinning, without scores 
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or cuts, requires prac- 

tice, a proper pattern 

réquires only a sharp 

knife and straight 

ripping - open cuts 

along the correct lines, 

Figures 18 and 19 

show these cuts at the 

fore and hind legs. 

All the ripping-open 

cuts are clearly shown 

in Figures 20 and 21 

by dotted ‘lines. The 

outlines show the re- 

sulting correct pat- 

tern or appearance of 

the hide when spread 

out flat. ‘The con- 

trasting points in pat- 

tern and trim are 

shown in Figures 22 

and 23. The irregular 

edges and the shape 

of the hide, the split 

ene ne ee oe Fic. 22.—A hide of good pattern and trim 

in Figure 23 are absent in Figure 22. The dotted lines show how 

much hide must be trimmed off before tanning. Those portions of 
, the hide marked “A” 

in Figure 23 should 

appear at B in order 

to produce a perfect 

pattern. 

For the cut at the 
front legs start at the 
center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket, 
somewhat in advance 
of the front legs, and 
craw the knife slant- 
ingly back to the union 
of the foreleg and body. 
Continue the cut down 
the leg to meet that 
made when skinning 
the body. The same is 
done for the hind legs, 
starting at the canter 
about 6 inches from 
the tail and cutting 
upward to the back*of 
the legs so as to con- 
nect with the cut pre- 
viously made, 
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Fic, 23.—A hide of poor pattern and trim 
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Fig. 25 


Figures 24 and 25 show the operation of skinning over the buttocks and rump. Care- 
fully note the manner of holding the knife and the hide 
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Fic. 26.—‘ Beating the fell” over the rump and round.» Pull hard on the hide and 
strike at the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle 
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Fic. 27.—“Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off, as if shaking a rug 
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While the animal is still down skin over the buttocks and rump, 
as shown in Figures 24 and 25. Insert the spreader or gambrel 
in the hind legs and raise the animal to the half hoist, so that its 
shoulders rest on the floor. -} 

The next operation is to remove the tail bone. This is done by rip- 
ping the hide down the underside of the tail to the tip or brushi: 
Cut the tail bone off from the body and pull it off the hide, being sure 
to remove the entire bone. A tail patie, consisting essentially of 
an iron hook with jaws which tighten their grip when pulled on, 
is often used for this 
operation. The hook 
is slipped over the 
gambrel, the hide is 
split down the under 
side of the tail, and 
the tip.end of the tail 
bone is. worked out 
and inserted in the 
jaws. The hide is 
vs off the bone 

y grasping the switch 
and pulling down- 
ward. The hide is 
then skinned care- 
fully away from the 
base of the tail and 
| the tail bone is sev- 
ered close to the ani- 
mal’s body. 

Take the hide off 
the hind legs, rump, 
and round by starting 
it with the knife and 
then by beating or 

unding with the 

t, butt of the knife ric. 30—Wwith nides poorly taken off, defects from scores 
handle, or back of a and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indi- 


cated in the diagram. Scores are very numerous around 
cleaver, at the same the tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable. sec- 
time pulling on the ate the hide. Careful knife work will prevent these 
hide as shown in Fig- ey 
ure 26. This is the most valuable section of the hide, and it 
adheres so tightly to the animal that it is almost’ impos- 
sible to remove it with a knife without making cuts and scores. 
Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a sure way to prevent cuts. 
When clear of the rump and round, the hide is generally snapped 
off to the flank (fig 27). In skinning the back (fig. 28) very slight 
use of the knife is necessary, as the weight of the hide will almost 
pull it off. Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not 
ulled off with the hide. The operator in Figure 28 is holding the 
ife almost vertically, but it is common for skinners at this stage 
to work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the 
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adhering muscles. When skinned down to the shoulders, the animal 
is raised clear of the floor and the hide is dropped off the neck, as 
shown in Figure 29. Spread the hide out and split each ear with 
two cuts lengthwise, so that they will lie flat when curing. 


Although country hides usually bear scores and surplus flesh, these 


defects are particularly prevalent in the places indicated in Figure 30, 
For proper skinning, 
these sections require 


unusual care. 


SKINNING HORSES 
Horsehides are re- 


the same manner as 
cattle hides. They 
are graded almost 
entirely on the con- 
dition of the butt or 
rear portion. Par- 
ticular pains should 
be taken with the 
butt, which should 
be free from scores, 
cuts, and dragged 
spots. Tails and 
manes should be re- 
moved from the 
hides and sold sepa- 
rately. 


SKINNING CALVES 
In the large pack- 


calves are killed by 
being stunned, The 
Ss ie smaller slaughterers 
Soe mene nite bande’ and country buteh- 
ers sometimes kill by 
sticking the throat without previous stunning by an ax. This may 
scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in the East, 
then cut the head off with the hide on, although the head and face 
can be skinned as in the case of cattle. 

In removing the skin the knife need be used but very little, most 
of the skinning over the body being done by the fists and arms while 
the skin is kneaded to prevent tearing. The knife is necessary iM 
taking the skin off around the head, neck, legs, and flanks, near the 
base of the tail, and over the rump. 

In general, the ripping open and other primary cuts in skinning 
calves are the same as those described under skinning cattle. The fol- 
lowing slightly different step is common in some sections of the cout] 
try but seldom used by butchers, as it requires more time and care. | 
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Hang the calf up by its hind legs and skin the rump around the 
tail, at the same time disjointing the tail bone. The tail bone 
should be entirely removed before the skin is sent to market. The 
next operation is skinning out the hind legs, after which the skin 
is ripped open straight from neck to tail and the front legs skinned 
as in the case of cattle. After this suspend the animal with a small 
spreader or gambrel 
and remove the skin 
by hammering and 
pulling, as shown in 
Riraves 31 and 32. 

Do not use the blade 
of the knife any more 
than is absolutely nec- 
essary, as, for exam- 
ple, when the meat 
shows a tendency to 
pull away from the 
carcass. In this way 
any chance of making 
scores or cuts may be 
obviated and a skin 
of decidedly greater 
value will be obtained. 

As a rule, when 
calves are to be placed 
in cold storage, the 
skin is not removed. 

The hanging parts of 
the skin are wrapped 
over the skinned parts 
and left this way to 
keep the meat moist 
until the carcass is to 
be cut up for sale. 


The butcher has then Fig, 32.—* Pulling off” a calfskin. Stretch the skin with 
only to pull or “ fist ” the left hand and press down on it with the right 


the skin off the back “""™ 

and remove the tail bone if present. Very often when the dressed 
calf is to be shipped some distance the skin is not even partially 
removed. This is advisable for the protection of the meat, but makes 
skinning more difficult because of the escape of the animal 
eat. * 

Figure 33 is a diagram of a calfskin of good trim, and Figure 34 
shows one of very poor trim. The dotted lines indicate the amount 
of skin that must be trimmed off before tanning. This includes the 
entire head, practically all the shanks, and many pieces along the 
belly edge. The value of a calfskin depends largely upon its pat- 
tern and trim. 
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SKINNING DEACON AND 
STILLBORN CALVES 






Deacon skins are ob- 
tained from very small 
calves, the cured skin 
weighing under 7 
pounds. Stillborn 
calves furnish what are 
known as slunk skins, 
From these young ani- 
mals the skin can _ be 
pulled off almost en- 
tirely. After skinning 
the head and legs, tie 
the head and the fore- 
legs together with a 
rope or chain and fasten 
to something solid. 
Then tie a strong 
cord with a slip noose 
around the neck of 
Fic. 33.—A calfskin of good pattern and trim. The the skin and pull it 

dotted lines indicate the amount cut off before ° 

ineane off, using man power, 

horsepower, or wind- 
lass. If the carcass is allowed to become cold, the skin adheres 
so closely that the use of force in drawing it off in the man- 
ner described may cause it to crack, 
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SKINNING SHEEP 






When skinning 
sheep and lambs ex- 
treme care is neces- 
sary to prevent wool ® 
from coming in con- 
tact with the flesh. 
Such contact almost 
always results in 
contamination of the 
meat. A similar pre- 
caution is important 
when removing the 
skin from the carcass 














& of a goat. 
oie | Sheep are not 
Sig stunned before bleed- 






ing, although this 
method of killing 


im may be used with the Fic. 34.—A calfskin of poor pattern and trim. The dotted 


Bi, . 
: old ones. After stick- lines show the excessive amount of trimming necessary 
cause of the poor pattern. The head and practically 


hi ing the sheep through ai of each shank must be cut off 
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the throat, skin out the legs as shown in Figure 35. Split the 
skin over the back of the front legs from the dewclaws to some- 
what beyond the knees, and also from the brisket to the chin, skin- 
ning back a little on the neck. For the hind legs split the skin down 





Fic. 35.—Opening the skin of a sheep. The hind legs are skinned out in much the 
same way 


the back to the center line of the belly. Remove the skin from the 
legs and buttocks, as shown in Figure 36, and then “ fist ” it off over 
the brisket and belly, as shown in Figure 37. Cut off the feet at the 
toe joints, and suspend the animal by its hind legs. Split the skin 
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down the center line of the belly from the tail to the neck and lift 
it off over the flank, as shown in Figure 38. From this stage, the 
pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off ” and pulling. In “ fist- 
ing-off ” (fig. 39), the edge of the skin is grasped firmly in one hand 
and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved between the 
skin and body.- The strokes of the fist should.be downward over the 
forequarters and upward and backward over the hindquarters. After 


Fic. 36.—Removing skin from the hind legs 


being “ fisted-off ” the sides, the pelt is stripped down over the back 
and neck (fig. 40) and cut off close behind the ears. 


COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 


In the following tabulation the most serious and prevalent defects 
from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the left 
column. Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in the 
right column, 
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Defects 


Head skinned out bag fashion or all in 
one piece. 


Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually left 
on hide. 
Hide from legs irregular in shape. 


Poor pattern. Hide from belly skinned so 
as to come in the shoulder section. 


Poor pattern. Hide from the butt skinned 
e as to come in the belly section at the 
ag. 


Poor knife work around the butt and rump, 
leaving bad scores. 


Bad scores on belly and side of hide, due 
to short, choppy strokes. 


Bad scores on neck and shoulders. 


Remedies 


Cut across head at base of horns and down 
left side of face into or just beside left 
eye, then down through left nostril. 
(Figs. 10, 20, 21.) 

Easily avoided by careful knife work. 


Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 
of leg to knee joint, skinning out both 
sides of leg. (Figs. 11, 12, 20, 21.) 

Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
belly well forward at the brisket and cut 
slantingly back to the back of knuckle 
joint of the foreleg. (Figs. 18, 20, 21.) 

Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
belly at a point about midway between 
the tail and bag, but nearer to the bag 
by a few inches, and cut upward to the 
back of the hind leg at the knee joint. 
(Figs. 19, 20, 21.) 

Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 
Beat and pull off the hide as much as 
possible. void at all times cutting or 
digging into the surface of the hide. 
(Figs. 26 and 27.) 

Sharp knife used in long sweeping strokes. 
Hold the knife flat against the hide 
where it joins the flesh. With the other 
hand draw hide taut, thus removing 
wrinkles and ermitting clean, sure 
knife work. (Figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, 19.) 

Sharp knife. Pull hide against knife edge 
instead of making short blind cuts. 


(Figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, 30.) 

Rip down under side of tail to tip and 
remove entire bone. 

Cut off dewclaws before starting to skin 
the legs. 

Spread hide on floor, and split ears length- 
wise twice. This will permit the hides 
to lie flat in the pack while being cured. 


Failure to remove tail bone. 
Dewclaws left on hide. 
Ears not split. , 


SALTING AND CURING 


The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is best accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 
freezing. In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 
promptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 
work of saving them. 


SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM 


Cattle and horse hides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 
hide has been taken off carefully from the animal, remove any pieces 
of flesh by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful 
cutting. Trim off any ragged edges and split the ears twice. Imme- 
diately wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean, cold 
water and a brush, sariobiig particularly the grain side to remove 
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all dirt from the hair. Let the hide drain thoroughly to remove the 
excess water, and cure with salt as follows: 

Select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar or a barn floor free 
from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with a slight 
slope arid a drain is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space a thin 








Fic. 37,—“ Fisting off” skin over the brisket. This is done also over the belly, after 
skinning the hind legs (fig. 36) 


layer of clean crystal salt (about pea size) or ordinary salt of the 
kind used for salting meat. Spread the washed and drained hide, 
hair side down, over the salted floor, being sure to straighten out all 
folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt all over the flesh side of | 
the hide, using nearly a pound of salt for every pound of hide. Se 
that all parts of the flesh side receive a sprinkling of the salt. Be 
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sure to use plenty of salt and rub it in well along the cut edges, head, 
neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one on top of another, 
always hair side down, with their heads at one end, and salt each one 
on the flesh side as directed. In piling the hides, do not drag them 
across the stack of salted ones, as this disturbs the salt on those 
underneath, causing unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 
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M05 damage to the bottom ones. 







In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm and stiff, 
when they are known as “ salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
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é ee some time, about 12 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
; bundling and shipping. They should not be bundled immediately 
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: - after salting. 






Calfskins.—A fter the skins have become cool, salt them in the same 

manner as cattle or horse hides. It is safer, however, to use a finer 
salt than is used for hides and to rub it in with the hands around 
: the neck, head, tail root, legs, and shanks. 
. Sheepskins.—Sheepskins require a longer time to cool. Do not 
salt them until thoroughly cooled, which will take from 8 to 10 hours 
in the summer. Use about one-half pound of clean, fine salt to 1 
pound of skin, sprinkle it on by hand, and make sure that every spot 
we on the flesh side gets some salt. 

Send sheepskins and lambskins to market promptly. Hold them 
only 4 or 5 days, 6 at most, after salting, as they are likely to heat 
rapidly, causing decomposition and decrease in value if not total 
loss. For the same reason not more than 10 should be placed in one 
pile. 
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Dry-salted curing.—In hot, dry sections of the country, like the f he 

Southwestern States and Mexico, hides and skins may be cured by § sa 

“dry salting.” Thoroughly salt the flesh side of the green or fresh § sa 

hide, in accordance with the directions in the preceding paragraphs, § di 

and leave it until it has become firm and somewhat stiff, that is, @ th 

“salt firm,” which requires about 10 to 14 days. Then hang up the pa 

salted hide or skin or swing it over a pole, with the flesh side out, § on 

and let it dry thoroughly under an open shed or in some place where § as 

there is a good draft of air, protected, however, from the weather, of 

After the hide or skin has become dry, it is advisable to lightly resalt® 

the flesh side before storing or shipping. The chief advantage inf an 

dry salting is the reduction in weight thus effected, with the conse § wl 

quent decrease in the cost and labor of transportation. shi 

- Keeping cured hides and skins.—Properly and thoroughly cured pa 
ss hides and skins, other than sheepskins, may be bundled and safelyg. of 
Wis kept for some time in a cool place. Fall, winter, and spring hidesg not 
aia may be kept until Mey or June without undue deterioration. In thig™ da 
lies way it is often possible to collect a number sufficient for advanteg™ aly 
a" geous marketing. As a general rule, however, it is inadvisable tm . | 
Ta keep hides and skins over the summer, th : 
Mia SALTING AND CURING BY BUTCHERS pla 
end 







The butcher, as distinguished from the farmer, has a much large 
number of hides and skins, and he can handle them advantageous 
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ead, § jn a somewhat different manner. Because of the extent of his busi- 
ness the butcher can afford, and should have, a proper place and 
ther, § facilities for slaughtering and for curing hides and skins. 
.one § The methods recommended to butchers for salting cattle and calf- 
hem § skins are as follows: 
hose Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a 
cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
vent § to be stored, the cellar should have a concrete floor and good drainage, 
Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 
stiff, § and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, particularly the latter. 
aires § A clean hide or skin is less likely to spoil in spots while curing, 
t for § and will sell well, as it presents aclean, bright appearance. Hides and 
ately § skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the animals 
are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep the hides 
same § and skins from coming in contact with the blood from slaughtering. 
finer fF Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. Trim the hide 
ound § nicely, removing all stringy pieces; cut off the dewclaws, if any; 
split the ears with two cuts; and scrape away any flesh or meat, 


» not though no meat will be present on a properly flayed hide or skin. 
ours Wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean cold water and 
to 1 @ a brush, scrubbing particularly the grain side to remove all dirt 
spot § from the hair. Put the washed hide in a brine solution made up in 
the proportion of 2 pounds of clean salt to 1 gallon of water. Leave 
them § it in this brine for 24 hours. Then remove it, let it. drain, and com- 
heat | plete the cure with salt in the following manner: 
total Spread the hide perfectly flat and smooth on the floor, which has 


1 one § been previously sprinkled with clean, coarse salt. Select, if possible, 
}a floor having a slight incline to promote drainage. Always put the 
e the § hair side down. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly with clean, coarse 
d by § salt, using about one-half pound to a pound of hide. Be careful to 
fresh § salt uniformly and thoroughly and see that every spot the size of a 
aphs, § dime has at least one grain of salt on it. Work the salt well into 
at is,™@ the heavy parts, such as the head, and also into every little place, 
p the § particularly the edges. Be liberal in the use of salt; it will be econ- 
, out, omy in the end. (If the hide is not brined, wash, drain, and salt it 
vhere § as directed, using a little more salt, practically 1 pound to 1 pound 
ither, of hide. ) 
resalt It is important to use clean, pure salt. Where quantities of hides 
ge inf and skins are handled there will soon be an accumulation of used salt 
onse-# Which has been removed from the cured hides and skins before 
shipping. This old salt, if washed free from blood, dirt, and fine 
cured™ Particles, may be used again when mixed with about twice its weight 
afely™. of new salt, but no old salt should be used on packs or piles which are 
hides not to be moved for some time. In fact, there is serious danger of 
n this damage to hides from the use of old salt. New, clean, pure salt is 
im always to be preferred. 
_ If 30 to 40 or more are to be cured, the hides or skins may be placed 
in one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and 
the heads at one end. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is 
placed on the pile. Two men are required for stacking, one at each 
end of the pile, This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide 
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across the under one and so disturbing the evenly distributed salt on 
it. Care is necessary in building to keep the piles level. The pile 
has a tendency to thicken in the middle, thus limiting the number of 
hides that may be placed in one pile. As soon as difficulty is experi- 
enced in keeping the middle down a new pile should be started. 

After the stack or pile has been laid, cover the top hide liberally 
with salt, and also sprinkle the sides of the pile with it. Hides may 
remain in these piles 4 to 6 weeks before shipping. They should not 
be shipped or moved in less than 10 days. Be sure that there is 
proper drainage at the bottom of the pile so that the liquor formed 
during curing will not ruin the lower hides. 

Some butchers make a practice, before stacking, of “ banking ” the 
hides and skins for from 24 to 48 hours. From their experience 
better cured hides, free from salt stains, are obtained in this way, 
The object of banking is to give the salted hides and skins an oppor- 
tunity to drain off the excess moisture and blood. A simple type of 
bank is an inclined platform with the rear end raised about 18 inches 
from the floor. The platform should be practically 12 feet long, 
Its width will depend on the number of hides and skins handled at 
one time. Each pile of hides will require about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smooth on the platform, always 
flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the incline. Each 
one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it has been laid 
out on the platform. From 25 to 50 hides can be piled safely, one 
on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to lie on the 
bank from one to two days, after which they are piled or packed as 
previously described. When transferring the hides and skins from 
the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little more salt 
over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch must be kept 
for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with salt. Any that 
are found.should be completely covered with salt. 

Although the salting of calf and yearling skins is practically the 
same as that of cattle hides, some recommend the use of medium- 
fine salt. Horsehides may be salted in exactly the same way as cattle 
hides. Sheepskins, however, require the use of fine salt. They must 
also be allowed a little more time to cool off, and should not be kept 
more than five or six days after salting, as they have a tendency to 
heat very quickly and easily. For the same reason it is advisable to 
put no more than 10 in one pile. 

Protecting stored hides against worms and bugs.—Cured hides and 
skins are often attacked by insects and worms during storage and 
transportation. This is especially true in the case of dried hides 
and iicies not cured with salt and of those in tropical or semitropical 
countries. Various preparations, the so-called “hide poisons,” are 
applied as a protection against insects and worms. Many of these 
preparations are covered by patents, which contain complete instruc 
tions as to the methods of application." 

As a rule, the poison is applied by sprinkling the solution over 
the hair where the insects: are found. A light application on the 







































1 Among these patents are U. 8. Patent No. 112,285, issued Feb. 28, 1871; U. S. Patent 
No. 118,748, issued Sept. 5, 1871; U. 8. Patent No. 246,260, issued Aug. 23, 1881; and 
U. 8. Patent No. 86,808, issued Feb. 9, 1869. 
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flesh side will do no harm. Arsenious acid in alkaline solution, 
potassium cyanide, carbolic-acid creosote, naphthols, naphthalenes, 
and the like are used for this purpose. As most of the “hide poi- 
sons” are deadly poisons, the utmost care must be exercised in han- 
dling them. 

Modern American Tanning gives the following directions for mak- 
ing “hide poison ”: 

Dissolve 40 pounds of red or white arsenic and 1 pound of concentrated lye 
with water in a kerosene barrel. Allow this mixture to stand for one week. 
Two pailfuls of this mixture, poured into an oil barrel full of water, give a 
solution ready for use. 

It has been recommended that dried hides and skins to be stored in 
piles or shipped in bundles be sprinkled with naphthalene to keep 
them free from insects and to prevent heating. Some members of the 
trade consider it inadvisable to spray dry sheepskins with arsenic 
solution, as it stains the wool. They maintain that properly dried 
sheepskins can be kept satisfactorily if they are carefully and thor- 
oughly sprinkled with naphthalene. 


PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET 


When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted 
description, place them over some elevated object, such as a barrel, 
and allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess 
moisture. Then free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough 
shaking, usually five times on each side, over a solidly constructed, 
slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are set far 
enough apart to permit the salt to escape readily to the floor. If 
hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
small when they are weighed at the hide house, 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING + 


The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for 
shipment will be easily understood by studying Figures 41 and 42, in 
which the hair side is designated by shading. As a rule, hides are 
folded so that the hair side is out. 


HOW TO FOLD A HIDE 


(1) Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces to- 
gether, and turn in the tail, as shown by foid a in Figure 41. 

(2) Make a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs 
upon the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines of the fold 
parallel, as shown by bd in Figure 41. 
ar Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together (folds c in Figure 

). 

(4) Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown 
by folds d in Figure 42. 

(5) Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus 
made together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, making one 
long, rectangular bundle, as shown by e in Figure 42. 

(6) Throw the butt end of the felded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold (f in Figure 42). 

(7) Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold 
(g in Figure 42). ‘ 

( 8) Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. 
This makes a neat, square bundle, ready for tying (h in Figure 42). 
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Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet of 
strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope or line 
at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose well, 
though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding suit- 
able rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices may 
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Fic. 41.—Folding and bundling hides: a, First step; b, second step; ¢, third step 


be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tight by passing the 
rope around it in two directions (7 in Fig. 42). Wire should never 
be used, as it may damage the hide by rusting. 

Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. How- 
ever, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded skins 
together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one by itself. 

Sheepskins are not bundled like either cattle hides or calf- 
skins. Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along the 
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median line of the back, having the wool side out. As many as five 
skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for ship- 
ment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapidly. Then wind 
two pieces of stout rope around the pack from back to belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and 
the other passing around the front portion immediately back of the 
forelegs. 

All bundles must be tied securely. In making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 


Ke 


Fig, 42.—Folding and bundling hides: d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; 
g, seventh step; h, eighth step; i, bundled and tied 


such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
hide shipments in the car. 

TAGGING 


Each bundle should be tagged securely with the name and address 
of the dealer to whom shipped on one side of the tag and with the 
name and address of the shipper of the other side, after the word 
“From —.” Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags 
are not safe; they are too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, 
strong linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. 
All addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often 
become illegible. If the bundle becomes unwrapped or if the tag 
pulls off, the hides and skins are likely to be lost. 


SHIPPING 


After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged, ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
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in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals, 
Promptness in shipping, always advisable, is particularly important 
in the case of sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled, 
and in hot weather especially must reach their destination quickly, 

Hides and skins should be shipped directly, if practicable, to reli- 
able hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, thus eliminating unnec- 
essary middlemen or agents. Repeated handlings tend to reduce the 
quality. For most farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers it would, 
no doubt, be desirable if they could dispose of their hides and skins 
immediately after removal, without salting and curing them. Asa 
rule, however, this is impracticable, as only a few are near enough 
to tanneries or dealers equipped to handle their products. When so 
favorably situated producers doubtless will find it both profitable 
and practicable to sell the hides and skins in the green, unsalted 
condition. In no case, however, should this method be considered 
unless the producer is absolutely certain of delivering the green hides 
and skins promptly, within, as a safe rule, 24 hours after skinning, 
Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will be more than 
offset by deterioration and decay. 

At all times, and especially in warm weather, it is impracticable 
to ship green hides and skins any distance. They will taint and 
sitet almost as easily as fresh meat. If they must be shipped at 

















































once they should be salted heavily enough to prevent deterioration § | 
in transit. Besides the great chance for loss from decomposition, the 
requirements of the express companies that all green hides and skins § 
be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or kegs, make this method un- 
profitable because of the expense of these containers and the extra f 
cost of transportation. h 
MARKET CLASSES OF HIDES AND SKINS 
Pp 
Most farmers and ranchmen and many local butchers are unfamil- § cl 
iar with the specifications for the various market classes and grades 
of hides and skins and with their relative values and the correspond- § w 
ing market prices. Such knowledge would place the country-hide 
producer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him tog w 
demand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of his 
roducts. Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only tog ste 
Saastiann the industry, also would be less prevalent. 1: 
CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF PACKER HIDES AND SKINS on 
With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given beg 60 
low are the same as those issued in 1918 by the War Industries Board] 
fro 
GRADES ] 
Grubs.—During certain times of the year hides and skins often am Sel 
damaged by grub holes. Because of this a selection or gradi pais 






based on the number of grub holes is generally made during tht 
grubbing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes 4 
graded as No. 1; those with 5 or more are graded as No. 2. 
grubbing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded cot 
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from November 1 to June 1; on Coloradoes, from December 1 to 
June 1; on native steers (including “spreadies”), “ butt-brands,” 
and native cows, from January 1 to June 1. 

Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are graded as No. 1 except when 
there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can not 
be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides are classed 
as No. 2 or as glue stock,’ depending upon the extent of the dam- 
age. A No. 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a pound less than a No. 1 
hide of similar class and weight. 


CLASSES 


Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning simply 
unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as such 
regardless of place of origin. 

Spready native steers are steer hides free from brands, weighing 
60 pounds and up * and measuring 61% feet and over just behind the 
brisket. From June to December, inclusive, they are sold as No. 1 
only. During January to May, inclusive, they are sold on a grub 
selection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on the same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to 
60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Texas steers are small, close-pattern, plump, side-branded steer 
hides. Originally they were from cattle coming from the ranges of 
Texas and vicinity, but now they are sold as such regardless of the 
place of origin. At Fort Worth, however, all branded steer hides are 
classed as Texas steers. 

Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded steer hides 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded steer hides 
weighing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded 
steer hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 
1 and No. 2. 

Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carry one or more brands 
on the rump and are sold as one class without regard to origin. 

Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
60 pounds or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 
Selection is not made for this grade, as they are usually sold in with 
extreme light Texas steer hides. 


*There is no exact definition for glue hides. Generally hides that are tainted, have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
All selections as to weight are on the green-salted basis. 
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Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally from 
range cattle and usually are more spready and less plump than the 
Texas steers. They are so ciassed irrespective of their origin. 
Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides weigh- 
g 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers weigh from 50 to 60 pounds. They are 
quoted as No. 1 and No. 2. . 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cowhides weigh 55 pounds and up. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cowhides weigh from 25 to 55 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded cows are both butt and side branded cowhides. They are 
not selected on a weight basis, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. They are not selected 
on a weight basis and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds. 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacon skins are from newborn calves. 

Slunk skins are from stillborn calves. 

“ Koshers ” or “ cutthroats ” are hides and skins from “ koshered” 
cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish 
religion. They are classed.and graded as other hides and skins, but 
usually sell for one-half a cent a pound less, because of the marred 
pattern due to cutting the throat crosswise instead of lengthwise. 


in 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and ap- 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog- 
nized standard of classification uniform for hides and skins originat- 
ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap- 
hazard methods of marketing and partly to the a differences | 


in the quality and condition of these products in different sections 

of the country. It is said that the conditions which produce these 

differences are noticeable especially in the grain texture, thickness, | 
spread, and quality of the leather, and that they are caused largely 

by climatic conditions, methods of handling cattle, kinds of cattle, 

kinds of feed, methods of feeding, ticks, grubs, brands, environment, 

and the methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the 

hides. Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the 

United States into sections, and generally discriminates in the prices 

accordingly. 


* Overweight kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 25 to 35 pounds. 
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This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and 
skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have 
come directly from the same section as the country hide. In classi- 

ing country hides and skins and establishing maximum prices for 
them the War Industries Board recognized these sectional groups 
and fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each section. 
The following sections are listed in the order of their relative impor- 
tance, as indicated by the official price list of the War Industries 
Board: * 

Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and District of 


Columbia. 

Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and east- 
ern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Idaho. 

Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River. 

Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana east 


of the Mississippi River. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Dakota and South 


Dakota. 

Arizona and New Mexico. 

The following classifications and definitions apply to country hides 
and skins: 

Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
orover. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Buffs are unbranded steer, cow, and bull hides weighing from 45 
to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (In some 
emer butt-branded hides of these weights are included in the No. 
2 grade.) 

xtremes (extreme lights) are unbranded hides weighing from 25 
to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (Butt-branded 
hides of these weights are included in the No. 2 grade in some 
sections. ) 

Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 
ae weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and 

0. 2. 

Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 
60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides, or both. Usually 
they are range and Texas hides. They are sold flat for all weights 
from 25 pounds up, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

_ Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds, except 
in the southeastern and western coast sections, where the weight 
range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy calf is calfskin weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. It is graded 

as No. 1 and No. 2. 


‘Unbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for light native steers. * . 
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Light calf is calfskin weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and is graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. As a rule they weigh 


less than 7 pounds. 
The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following data in 


connection with its regulation of trading in hides and skins: 











The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands. (Ticky and branded. hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same.) The price of No. 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price. 


No. 2 hide description. 
Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 
Over 5 bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 
Butt brands. 
5 grubs. 
1 grain slip. 
1 rubbed area where the grain is gone. 
1 dragged area where the grain is gone. 
1 sore area where the grain is gone. 


A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (fig. 
22), but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned 


faults. 




















PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED 


The following tabulation of the market classes and grades of 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another: 

































































esate nanos ieee semen ay 
Packer hides and skins | Country hides and skins . 
Spready native steers, 60 pounds up--..-..--..-.--- | None. 
Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up__.._......------- Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds_-........------- | set native steers, 50 to 60 gener: 
A Sa ee alee : |f Buffs (steers), 45 to 50 pounds. 
Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds------.-- Laccemeee (steers), 25 to 45 pounds. 
Be te |{ Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up --..-------------- Bescy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds__.......----.---- hiecmemer (eed as 00 ir pounds 
Heavy Ca steers, 60 pounds a up-.- ; 
Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds -_--------- la . aie 
Branded cows, including Colorado steers, 25 to 50 ee ek eet eee ro So 
pokine tesdé Sccisdiod tadien, Go pcan up. Erign antsy ——s as No. 2, = steers, buffs, or extremes, 
Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 mee ie tes ing to weight.) 
Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 pounds__| 
Heavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. s 
Native bulls, all weights............--...-.--.------ Buffs (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds. mat 
res Se 25 to = pounds. on 
cl |{ Branded bulls, 25 pounds and up; special selection 
eee — all ee etree o cts ene eae A to branded bull a 60 pounds up. 
ips, 15 to 25 pounds_-...-.-.-- ------| Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 
Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds-.- ..-.--| Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 
Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds... .-----| Light calf, 7 to 8 pounds. 
EpenOus, ID GO 7 POURS. | 6.2 ese Deacons, up to 7 pounds. 
METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS how 
uel 
Although improvement of country hides and skins and consequent the 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides andg™ Mat 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is nd a 
| Ze 


possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a sm 
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scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices 
paid to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 

The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies, Each tannery, 


(CQ suit moussae sorcum 


Diagram “A,” 


Showing the various 
steps and agencies em- 
ployed in marketing 
country hides, 

The heavy lines indi- 
cate the channels and 
agencies most generally 
used 


} Locel Buyers - Peddlers, Produce Dealers, General Stores, 
(yearn AND RANCHMLN Junk Collectors, Butchers, Feed Stores ete.’ 
Traveling Buyer - Saall Lot Buyer for Large Dealer. 


(suit mioxesane autcnep 


Diagram “ B.” 


Showing steps and 
agencies employed in 
direct or consignment 
marketing. 


(F FARMER AND RASCHMAR 


inds up. 
ides are 
xtremes, 


Diagram “CC.” 


Showing packer hide ” 
marketing methods. 


‘ANSER'S BUYER 


Fig. 43.—Methods of marketing domestic hides and skins 


however, as a rule specializes in certain kinds of leather, and conse- 
tly must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. As 
the tanner is not in a position to handle all kinds and classes of these 
materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 

It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing adyan- 
tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins, and as a result can assort and classify 
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them in marketable lots and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small ‘individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots. Consequently, before reaching the 
consumer or tanner they pass through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by 
much lost motion. Many of the present systems support expensive, 
nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing, and speculating intermedi- 
aries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevitably, to sup- 
press this branch of the industry and to discourage the quality of 
workmanship upon which values largely depend. The most direct 
and practical manner of marketing by the producer should result in 


the greatest profits to him. 




















EFFICIENCY OF PREVAILING METHODS 






The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by diagram in Figure 43. 


































The movement to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of which ( 
show the course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles J ! 
with X inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by § | 
many producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic | ! 
hide marketing. The operations between hide dealers of equal im- § § 
portance, which often reach considerable proportions and are con- § 
sidered by many as uneconomic, and those between tanners, which J 4 
are negligible, are not shown in the diagrams. 0. 
The extrav agant system generally followed in marketing country J @ 
hides is illustrated by diagram “A” in Figure 43. al 
Diagram “B” in "Figure 43 illustrates the direct or consignment § ° 
method of marketing, w which is employed and strongly advocated by g 
some country-hide producers and dealers. In this method the local sl 
dealer, who was indicated in diagram “A” as nonessential, is retained § 
because in many cases he performs and, until a better trade under-§ @ 

standing is reached between producers and large dealers, will con- 

tinue to perform a real service. He acts not as a speculator but prin- 
cipally as the agent of the producer, who is not familiar with methods 
of marketing or who desires to be relieved of personal responsibility of 
in preparing and marketing his products. dif 
Diagram “C” in Figure . 43 shows the agencies and channels used ‘if 
by the large packers in marketing their hides and skins. The sie Par 
periority and advantages of this “system are apparent at a glance 4nd 
There is no lost motion and small opportunity for speculation : at them Tece 
expense of the producer. The only intermediary is the broker or the tho: 
tanner’s buyer, and even his services often are dispensed with. By WV 
this method the cost of marketing is negligible as compared with thy Val 
other two methods. In it the pr oducer—that i is, the packer—partia ~ 
ucts 






pates much more fully in the market prices of his products, 
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The direct or consignment method illustrated by “B” in Figure 
48 eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many 
of the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. 
It approaches more nearly the packer’s method and provides a 
means whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the 
prices that his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment 
marketing eg ote mutual confidence and fair dealing by both 
producer and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal 
obstacles in the way of this method are the producer’s preference for 
ready cash, his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of 
local competitive buying. Unfortunately, many producers prefer te 
accept any price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, 
produce dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, 
rather than to consign their hides to unknown car-lot dealers in 
central markets. 

The opinions of the trade are divided over the practicability of 
dispensing with the services of the traveling hide buyers or agents of 
the large hide dealers. Their saiaries and traveling expenses range 
from half a cent to 3 cents a pound of the hides they buy, depending 
on the volume of business they do and their efficiency in buying. 
Those opposed to these agents advocate marketing direct from pro- 
ducer to the large dealers who sell direct to tanners. They assert 
that the money necessary to the maintenance of a traveling buying 
force should be paid to the producer or used in reducing the cost of 
leather products. Those who favor the retention of these agents 
state that many hides would never reach the market and that there 
would be more damaged ones than at present, with consequent dis- 
astrous results to the country-hide industry, because of the absence 
of local competitive buying. They maintain that without the trav- 
eling buyer the producer would be at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
and setheael consignment hide buyer. The logical agency, how- 
ever, when direct marketing is desired, is the large hide dealer 
who assembles the nondescript lots of hides from hundreds of small 
slaughterers and dealers and prepares and classifies them accord- 
ing to the demands of the tanners, to whom he offers them in 
carload lots. 


MARKET PRICES 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study 
of _ conditions affecting the hide and leather industries: (1) The 
difference between the prices of raw and ‘inished products; (2) the 
difference of 1 to cents a pound between the market prices for com- 
parable classes and grades of country and packer hides and skins; 
and (3) the difference of 5 to 15 cents a pound between the prices 
received for these products by some farmers and small butchers and 
those quoted for them on the market. 

When consulting market quotations or estimating the probable 
values of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should 
bear in mind that the quality and consequent prices of these prod- 
ucts vary with the seasons in which they are removed from the 
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animal, and that the market quotations are average prices for large 
lots of cured and carefully selected hides and skins which have 
shrunk from 12 to 20 per cent from the green weight, and not for a 
single hide or for small lots of hides. They also should remember 
that the prices that they may receive will depend largely upon the 
kind and number of dealers or agencies that handle their products 
through the various marketing channels and on the speculative 
features that may obtain when these products finally reach the cen- 
tral markets. 

Tables 3 and 4° show the average ‘market prices of packer and of 
country hides by grades for each month in 1925 and for each year 
from 1901 to 1925, inclusive. These tables are of special value in 
that they show the trend of market prices for each general group of 
domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 25 years. 

























TABLE 3.—Chicago packer hides 












[Cents per pound] 











Heavy | Heavy| Light | Butt- | Colo- | Heavy | Eight Jac | 
Month | native | Texas Texas |branded) rado | Brand- native | Native — Brand | verage 
steers | steers steers | steers | steers | cows | cows | 











— 

















a 






1925 









January- .-- b 14.90 | 15.95 | 15.35 
February. -- . 2 ‘ 14.87 | 15.87} 14,87] 13.69 | 14.37 






15.25 | 
14. 85 | 












































-| 15. . . 15.16 | le + js . 4 . - 
1924....| 14.67 | 13.82} 12.8 13. 80 12, 7! 10.41 | 12.95 | 12.29} 10.14 8.79 | 13.246 
1923.-.-| 16.46 | 14.79) 13. 14, 89 13.86 | 11.11] 14.21] 12.94] 11.69 9.85 | 13.387 
1922....| 17.83 | 16.57 | 15. 16.51 | 15.59] 13.47] 16.10 | 15.16 | 11.96 | 10.17 | 14.865 
1921_...} 13.88 | 13.10} 11. 12.83 | 11.85 | 10.00] 12.41] 11.37 8.40 7.13 | 11.240 
1920...-| 31.65 | 27.52 | 26. 27.25 | 26.02 | 24.93 | 31.08 | 29.23 | 24.97 | 22.28) 27.131 Pp 
1919 39.60 | 35.96 | 35.17] 35.85 34.84 | 34.25 | 37.63 | 39.56 | 31.00] 27.90 | 35.17 pl 
1918 29.91 | 27.81 | 26.00 | 27.13 | 26.32 | 21.12 | 27.37] 22.7: 20.76 | 18.62 | 24.775 
1917...-| 32.7 30.94 | 29.58} 30.23 | 29.73 | 27.385 | 31.59} 29.59] 25.03 | 21.72 | 28.846 
1916_-..] 26.28 | 24.23 | 24.06 | 23.86 | 23.34 | 23.94] 24.89] 24.89] 21.41 | 18.47 | 23.537 PE 
1915._..] 24.26 | 21.48 | 21.12] 21.37 | 20.39 20.90] 23.55 | 22.97] 19.24] 16.39] 21.167 
1914____] 19.76 | 19.23 | 18.77] 18.56] 18.20] 18.49] 18.94] 19.27] 16.20} 15.15 | 18257 
1913__._] 18.38 | 18.06 | 17.72} 17.42] 17.26] 17.19] 17.28] 17.27] 14.82] 13.80] 16.9% 
1912__._| 17.69] 16.58] 16.14] 16.17] 15.88] 15.71] 16.40] 16.50] 14.07 | 12.08 | 15.607 
1911____| 14.81 | 14.82] 13.54] 13.50} 13.47] 12.56] 13.87] 13.50] 12.11 | 10.50] 13.218 re) 
1910__._| 15.29 | 14.88} 13.77] 13.71 | 13.42] 12.40] 13.79] 13.04] 11.96] 11.10] 11.91 ° 
1909._._| 16.47] 16.41 | 15.35 | 15.49] 15.29] 14.11] 15.21] 14.83] 13.10] 12.04] 14.8% in 
1908....| 13.36 | 13.86 | 12.40 | 12.28} 12.21] 10.42] 11.43 | 11.04] 10.03 8.73 | 11,58 wh 
1907.-..| 14.55 | 13.96 | 13.26] 12.99) 12.7 11.98] 13.10] 11.71] 12.13 | 10.08) 127% 
1906....| 15.43 | 14.89 | 14.84] 13.99] 13.65] 14.27] 14.96] 14.84] 12.21 | 10.56 | 13.0% sla 
1905_...)| 14.30 | 14.44] 13.91 | 13.21 | 13.08] 12.74] 13.16] 13.10} 10.77 9.76 | 12,9 
1904_...} 11.66] 12.65 11.67} 10.89) 10.81 | 10.28| 10.60 | 10.52 9. 10 8.15 | 10.68 loo 
1903..--| 11.69 | 12.64 | 11.19} 10.57 10.54 9.19 | 10.07 9. 64 9. 61 7.69 | 10.2% ] 
1902_..-} 13.38 { 14.81 | 12.42 | 12.33 | 12.10 {| 10.01 | 11.12] 10.12] 10.50 9.10 | 11.58 Cle: 
1901_...| 12.37 | 12.88) 11.53) 11.46) 11.21 9.87 | 10.66} 10.07 | 10.19 8. 54 to | 











®° The figures quoted are as published in Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
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TABLE 4.—Chicago country hides 


{Cents per pound] 


Coun- | « | los 

: Coun- | City 

Heavy | Heavy} No.1 try 

Month oie | ’ try | calf- 
steers | cows | buffs peeve] brand eine 


_— 





1925 
January - --- 
February- -- 


August - ---- 
September - 
October - - - - 
November-- 
December - - 
Average: 
1925. --- 
1924- - -- 
ee 


16. 


14. 
12. 3 
12. 
14. 
10. 
12, 
13. 
12. 
10. 03 
9. 71 
10. 99 
10. 50 





























The spread and trend of market prices for comparable grades of 
packer and country hides from 1901 to 1925, based on the average 
price for each year, are shown in Figure 44. 


PENALTY FOR CARELESS HANDLING AND QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and chemicals 
in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to green- 
salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding weight 
is an equally reprehensible practice. 


‘Compiled from data published in Shoe and Leather Reporter. 
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Fie. 44.—Range and spread of market prices for comparable grades of country 
and packer hides, 1901 to 1925 5 
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These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does re- 
sult, however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment 
the greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroyed. Such 
treatment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, 
not only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as 
dealers, brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and 
skins and anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a 
matter of protection. Often these prices are inequitable, because 
the penalties generally are spread over all hides of the country 
description. 

Because of the very general existence of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide producers 
feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 
be rewarded by better prices. Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on carefulness 
and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, because of the 
bad name of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES AND FLAT SALES 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 
is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve 
his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies to a 
less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 
alties for the results of carelessness. 

No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 
at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the 
basis of the inferior ones. 

The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hides 
and skins at prices without regard to selections and grades based 
upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the conse- 
quent tanners’ aversion to them and the margin between the 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 
flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and has 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly 
every line of merchandise. 

A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Board 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold by 
classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas- 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods of grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 


ee 


a 
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the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins. In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless 
of origin, is desirable and deserves serious consideration. A stand- 
ardized basis for trading should make it possible for the country 
producers to realize prices more commensurate with the quality of 
their products. As a result, carelessness and much _ inefficiency 
should soon be overcome and a marked improvement in the mer- 
chantability and market prices of hides and skins of the country 


class should follow. 



















SUMMARY 





Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners buy these raw materials on 
their merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quantity 
of the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather can 
be put. 

Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industr 
is absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis. Muce 
will be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly 
on a graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by 
avoiding many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through 
more direct marketing by the rural producers. In this way country 
ponerse should not only derive more profits but the profits should 
ye commensurate with the quality of their products, a condition 
which will prove an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best 
possible quality. 

Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points: 


















TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING 





Before killing clean off as far as possible all manure, dirt, mud, 
etc., and during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free 
from blood especially. 

In bleeding cattle always stick the throat lengthwise, never cross- 
wise. 

In skinning use the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. 
Avoid cutting the hide or skin. 

Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jagged 
ones. 

Pay attention to the pattern of the hide. See that it is properly 
distributed among the cencliler, belly, and butt sections. 

Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, 
horns, dewclaws, and split shanks. 
















SALTING AND CURING 





Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow it to lie 
by itself in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12 hours, with the flesh 
side up, until the animal heat has escaped. 
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Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting. 

Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. 

Use only fresh, clean salt. 

Use plenty of salt. Too much will do no harm; too little will. 
Use about 1 pound of salt to each pound of hide. 

Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck, 
and also open up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinkle 
them with salt. 

SHIPPING AND MARKETING 


Before bundling remove the excess of salt by sweeping or shaking. 

Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins. 

Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed. 
Be sure that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearlv and 
lastingly addressed. 

After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable agency, 
avoiding all unnecessary middlemen or agencies. 

Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, 
and strive constantly to improve the methods followed. 





More Money 


Use the 
knife 

| sparingly ; 

every cut 

| cuts the 


price. 
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OUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS make up about 
C one-third of all the hides and skins produced in 
the United States, and their condition on arrival at 
the tannery is of vital interest to all who use leather. 


Too often the value of country hides for leather 
making is less than that of packer hides, because 
less care and skill are shown in the take-off and in 
curing and handling. 


In consequence the hide trade discriminates be- 
tween country and packer hides and skins, and pays 
less for the former. 


This bulletin shows how farmers, ranchmen, and 
country or town butchers may produce hides and 
skins of better quality. It gives detailed directions 
for skinning the animals and for salting, curing, and 
handling the hides and skins, with suggestions for 
more advantageous marketing, to the end that both 
the producer of hides and the user of leather may be 
benefited. 


Issued August, 1919; revised November, 1926 


hington, D. C. : : 
ene . Slightly Revised October 1942 











COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


R. W. Frey, Associate Chemist, and F. P. Verrcu, Senior Chemist in Charge, 
Leather and Paper Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry; R. W. Hickman, formerly 
Chief, Quarantine Division, Bureau of Animal Industry; and C. V. Wuatin, 
Chief Business Specialist in Charge, Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics ! 
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IDES and skins, the most important raw material of the tan- 

ning industry, are products of the farm and range, whether 
they are sold directly as such or whether they are disposed of in 
the sale of animals. In addition to being the producer of hides 
and skins the farmer is one of the chief purchasers and users of the 
finished products of the leather industry. The farmer, therefore, is 
directly affected, both as a seller and as a buyer, by the quantity 
and quality of hides and skins and of the leather made from them. 


SOURCES OF HIDES AND SKINS 
PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 


Packer hides and skins are taken off in establishments where the 
slaughtering is of a wholesale character, and where men usually 
are employed exclusively for the purpose of removing hides. In 
the plants of the large packers the labor is so divided that each 
| worker performs a particular task, in which he becomes very pro- 
* ficient. As the hides are taken off in large numbers, they are uni- 
\ formly selected and cured, and usually are free from salt stains 
and excess salt or pickle. The result is a product of uniform selec- 
tion, of good pattern and trim, and with few imperfections, making 
| possible a maximum yield of leather of the best quality. 

: COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


_ Country hides and skins are taken off by farmers, ranchmen, and 
local butchers, or by their helpers, who usually are inexperienced in 
| skinning. This classification includes ‘fallen’ hides, or those from 
animals that have died from disease, accident, or natural causes, as 
well as those from animals that have been slaughtered for food. 
| Country hides originate in small numbers, in scattered and remote 
; sections of the country, and seldom are treated in a careful and 
| efficient manner with respect to skinning, curing, and marketing. 
Frequently the result is a poor product of irregular pattern and 
trim, with many imperfections. Such hides and skins are usually 
handled several times before becoming available for uniform. selec- 
tion. Not only is the yield of leather from such hides and skins 
) comparatively low and uncertain, but the leather is capable of limited 
# use only. 
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IMPORTED HIDES AND SKINS 


Many of the hides and skins used in this country, including prac- 
tically all the goat and kid skins, are imported. The exportation of 
such raw materials is comparatively insignificant. 

Table 1 shows the supply of hides and skins obtained from domes- 
tic and foreign sources, as well as the total number of each kind, 
The importance of country hides and skins to the leather industry 
is indicated by the figures in table 2. Only round numbers are 
given in these tables. The figures for tic’ are not included, as com- 
paratively few of these animals are skinned. 


Domestic production and importation of hides and skins for the United 
States for 1929, 1934, 1939, and 1940 


{In thousands of pieces] 


TABLE l. 


Imported for 





Pe a ae 


eS ~ 


Kind Total Domestic ! lconsumption! 
Cattle hides: 
1929 mins anton akin Libns a Mes 17, 546 12, 038 5, 508 
1934 pe | 19, 742 3 18, 405 1, 337 
1939 sie : Pe | 17, 869 14, 622 3, 247 
1940 x x pipes cehecwesiocionerentel 19, 609 15, 026 4, 583 
Calf and kip skins: 
1929 ‘a ee ee Ee eons ae 16, 132 7, 406 8, 726 
1934 . iSeace ee aoe 13, 571 #11, 483 | 2, 088 
1939 sighting Pad ik ee | 12, 956 9, 042 3,914 
1940 eal Spud es 11, 330 9, 050 2, 280 
Sheep and lamb skins: | 
1929 ore ih angavanmwewateoee é | 42, 982 17, 483 25, 498 
1934 Peet cae ee SES 36, 029 § 21, 800 14, 289 
1939 Sales oanaibe ad piece ciia ince 50, 453 21, 724 28, 729 
1940 ‘ eat ay ; lasik Saba Gs eistenine ace | 46, 085 21, 660 24, 425 
Goat and kid skins: 6 
1929 sas esa decabee | 60, 129 
1934 . - au speedier oeeeah area ease | 40, 302 
1939 ; ere Pitas eet - (eee x 39, 018 
1940 = eenshh hie saan se samadlctehes cid inne seJobaanbest 40, 153 
Horse and colt hides: | 
1929 Sele: pence tee pees ube e ed ot Sh ee el a7 | 
1934 ae ; 144 § 
1939 Z 7 682 
1940 ef tea ae | 7 439 








1 Total domestic slaughter e estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
2 From reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 
333,570 slaughtered for Government account. 
72 slaughtered for Government account. 
5 Includes 1,356,421 slaughtered for Government account. 
6 Tanner’s Council reports goat and kid skins entering into manufacturing as 55,686,000 in 1929, 44,982,000 | 
in 1934, 40,419,000 in 1939, and 37,697,000 in 1940. 
7 Estimatea from weight. 











TABLE 2.—Animals slaughtered in the United States, 1941, with comparisons 
{In thousands s] 
r Number 
Number ee 4 
slaughtered ane 
Ki an in wholesale ne 
ind | Total : establish- 
establish- ments a 
jae on farms 
peceer? (country)! 
Cattle—1929 a 12, 038 10, 114 1,9 
1934 ! Sinica s 18, 405 15, 653 2,72 & 
1939 Fo oe eee ee eet 14, 621 12, 131 2, 0 
1941 16, 458 13, 890 | 2, 
ETO Ie oa iii ee ecnusabecns 7, 406 5, 562 1,84 ; 
UE oD. tbs ied cicwaiachnapieieai 11, 483 8,913 2, 50 
1939 9, 191 6, 76 2,45 § 
1941_ 9, 278 6, 907 2,37] 
Sheep and lambs—1929 17, 483 16, 023 1,44 
1934 ! 21, 800 19, 730 2, 07 
1939 ‘ iimuehy Rescues | 21, 614 19, 876 1,78 
1941___. : Bod 22, 345 | 20, 653 1, 6% 














< Includes 3, 333, 570 cattle, 1, 376, 572 calves, and 1,356,421 sheep slaughtered for Government account, 
2 Estimates by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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CONDITION OF COUNTRY AND PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 























rac- nee 6 ‘i . 
: a Some of the principal factors which lower the value and mate- 
rially affect the market prices of hides and skins are given below. 
isi The objectionable conditions mentioned are not applicable to all 
sia country hides and skins, but i are so prevalent that they serve to 
ustry | draw a contrast between the packer and the country products. 
S$ are Sab ells 
com- Factors Country hides and skins Packer hides and skins 
rT Skinning (flaying)....--..--.--- | By unskilled men______...........----] By experts. 
J nited Cuts and scores- ---- et ee eee Few. 
Pattern and trim...---.----.-- Not uniform --__--._- web ahianacsuas Uniform. 
SI, ctcnke tone el aa bcc an: Left on hide................. ....---| Removed. 
Udders...------- Parts left on hide..-..____- ae Do. 
<a Tail bone Left on hide... -_____.__-- Do. 
RN etal Shain caiw an anmntin ms | Do. 
rted for Hairslips (putrid condition) __| Many..- Sb bee auteakesiees Few. 
mn ption? Destroyed grain (rubbed or lean Do 
ae dragged hides). | 
Salt stains (due to unclean Do. 
salt, etc.). | 
‘2 se bard tetiests | Often finely ground and dirty ..| Clean, coarsely ground, or rock 
1, 337 salt. 
3.247 I i cithceate adie ine _| Many not thoroughly cured... | Generally well cured. 
4, 583 Method of cure.-..- Sy tunsboe Often pickle cured ----_------ B | Always salt cured. 
Oe ae Usually two or more_-_------_--- | Usually but once. 
8, 726 False weighting_-.-.-.-.----- | By vatting, by applying foreign sub- | Rare. 
2, 088 stances or water. | 
3,914 PND oe he oe MOUND ices aca nnddwnadanaoascadewass | Careful. 
2, 280 Color of flesh side_..........-- BEG Si cccrciniamaeeenianantckaagnwennncch. SAM CE Miel, 
PN SOONG 5 oSo~c25--L---s5 Low and uncertain..__..------_-- ...-| High and reliable. 
25, 499 LS See ee Many sunburned and decayed-____.__| None. 
14, 229 ewe canine Frequent in winter...._.......-...--_-| Do. 
28, 720 ies Shea. Liao. Le. cacksnewancedsckneninaasees .-| Few. 
2A, 425 oS eee ae se al cat unlnn cigrensn inns ww ite acai ach eal | Do. 
MNOS got. ot. oe ae With more than 1 grub, graded as | With more than 4 grubs, grade 
60, 129 No. 2. as No. 2. 
40, 302 NRA oe steesoce nn Small lots, often single hides___...___- |In ecarload lots of selection 
39, 018 | _ desired. 
40,153 @ Marketing.........-.....--- .| Complex, through many dealers_____- | Simple—producer to tanner. 
> Producer’s method of sale-_--_- | Frequently sold flat, i. e., not selected | Always selected and graded. 
371 & | __ or graded. 
144 F Standardization of classes and | Not standardized__.-__._____.__._.__- | Long-established standards. 
7682 § grades. | 
: 439 ——E ———————————— ——— = moe - - ~ - - = TY 
1The War Industries Board in 1918 ruled that grub penalties for packer and country hides should be 
the same. 
sone WASTE AND ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM IMPERFECTIONS 
982,000 
| Figures 1 to 8 indicate the damage to the resulting leather from 
zrisos | hides and skins having some of the defects just mentioned and the 
loss because of the limited use to which such leather can be put. 
a Only hides pesca A free from imperfections bring the best prices, 
m ber . . e - . 
zhteed | because they yield the higher-priced products, such as belting, har- 
real | ness, carriage, and furniture leather. 
ts and Injuries caused by grubs, ticks, and brands during the life of the 
a . . 
try)’ | animal also affect adversely the market prices of both packer and 
——f country hides and skins. Means for the eradication of the cattle 
ae tick now well known are being used with great success; processes 
24% for the elimination of the grub are being studied by many investi- 
2, 568 tor 3 in 
tug gators. 
3 Branding alone is the cause of an appalling loss. The brands are 
21 Often applied to both sides of the animal, anywhere from shoulder to 


1, 
2.0m 







tail, and are burned so deep that the scars are visible on the under 
or flesh side. No real solution of this problem has been offered. It 
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is questionable whether branding is necessary to the extent now prac- 
ticed. It has been suggested that if branding must be done it be 
lightly applied and be confined, if practicable, to areas of the hide 
less valuable for leather purposes, such as the neck or shoulders. The 


Fic. 1.—Leather unfit for many purposes because of damage from numerous scores 
(wavy lines) and cuts (black lines-and holes). Result: Lower prices for hides; 
higher prices for good leather 


use of the wire brand instead of the heavy iron ones also has been 


suggested. 
Ticky hides make leather of low value, and grub holes and brand 
sears limit the area of sound leather obtained and the uses to which 


2 worth- 


Fic. 2.—A “close-up” showing the effect of scores. This leather is almost. 
less, but it costs as much to tan and finish it as it does that from good hides 


it can be put. Injuries from ticks and grubs influence the market 
prices of the live cattle as well as of the hides. Butt-branded hides 
selt for less per pound than natives, and side-branded for less than 
butt-branded hides of the same selections. On the livestock market 
branded cattle bring considerably less per head than native cattle 
otherwise the same. Some injury is caused to hides by the horns 
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of cattle and by use of barbed wire for fences. The dehorning of 
cattle and the discontinuance of the use of barbed wire for fencing 
cattle inclosures will prevent this loss. 


rac- 
it be 


hide 
The 

















Fic, 3.—Leather from «an improperly salted hide. One way to increase the cost of 
shoes. The lighter areas show “hair slip” and “ rot” 
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Fic. 4.—This condition was caused by failure to cure the hide. Such a hide is scarcely 
worth tanning. It will give only inferior soles and lifts. Properly cured it would 
have given 6 to 8 pairs of good outsoles 





The effect on the leather of grubby, ticky, and branded hides is 
shown to some extent in Figures 5 to 8. 
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Fic. 5.—Leather from a “ticky” hide. The pits caused by the tick 
bites give the leather a rough surface, making it unfit for many pur- 
poses for which a fine finish is necessary 
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SPREAD BETWEEN PRICE OF HIDES AND PRICE OF LEATHER 


The United States Department of Agriculture receives many pro- 
tests from farmers and butchers against the wide difference between 
the prices paid them for hides and the prices charged them for 
leather. This condition is the result of many factors, most of which 
are not peculiar to hides and leather, but apply equally to many 
other commodities. After the producer sells them, the hides must 
pass through numerous processes of marketing, transportation, and 
manufacture before being converted into leather, which in turn 
undergoes many additional processes in being made into finished 





Fic. 6.—Leather from a grubby hide. The grub holes appear as black specks near the 
top and middle of the figure. The lower figure shows the grubby area enlarged, 
Grubby leather is unfit for good outsoles, shoe uppers, harness, or belting 


articles and in being sold. It must be remembered also that a loss, : 
based on the weight of the salt-cured hide, of from 10 to 30 per cent, F 


occurs in tanning. 
The wide difference between the prices of the raw and the finished 
products, as well as the low prices paid for country hides and skins— 


as compared with the prices paid for those marketed by the packers, F 


is also due partly to several factors less difficult to control than those 
just mentioned. Among them is the general inferiority of country} 
hides and skins, due to indifferent and improper methods of handling 
and to the lack of a well-defined and closely followed system of classi: 
fying and marketing them. Much improvement is possible alongp 
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Fic. 7.—Grain side of leather from a branded hide 


these lines. It rests almost entirely with the farmer and the country 
butchers. 

There are three important operations in the handling of hides 
and skins: Take-off or skinning; salting and curing; and marketing. 
Unless these operations are performed properly and efficiently, bear- i 
ing constantly in mind that the hide or skin, as well as the meat, is ia 
an article of value, the loss to the small butcher, and even to the 
farmer with only an occasional hide or skin to market, will be appre- 
ciable. Collectively this avoidable loss amounts to millions of dollars 
annually. The improvement in quality and the better returns will 
more than offset the little extra time and effort required for carefully 
following the correct methods of skinning, salting, curing, and 
marketing. 












DIRECTIONS FOR SKINNING, SALTING, AND CURING 






Country hides and skins can be so handled in the take-off and cure 
and so marketed that they will yield leather of high quality, and as 
a consequence bring prices but little lower than those paid for the 
packer products. The small producer, such as the farmer or stock- 
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classi © ic. 8—Flesh side of the hide shown in Figure 7, showing the penetrating effect of 
+ branding. Leather from the branded areas is hard and brittle and of limited useful- 
along ‘ hess. The value of the hide is reduced from one-fourth to one-half 
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man, of course, is handicapped by having a limited number of hides 
and skins at a time, and consequently can not afford to install special 
equipment. Never theless, with a knowledge of the correct prin- 
ciples and a judicious use of the means ordinarily available, he can 
produce an article of excellent quality. 


TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING 


Although it is proper to remove for marketing the hides or skins 
of animals that have died from most of the ordinary diseases or 
have met their death from an accident, those of animals that have 
died from a highly contagious or communicable disease, such as 
anthrax, should be burned or buried with the carcass. 

For killing and skinning on a small scale, only the following sim- 
ple tools are required: An ax, preferably with a small cylindrical 
head, for felling; an 8-inch straight-blade knife for sticking; a 6 
or 7 inch curved skinning knife; a steel for sharpening the knives: 
a stout stick about 3 feet ‘long, sharpened or spiked at each end; and 
several heavy spreaders, or gambrels, of various sizes for suspending 
the carcasses by the hind legs. The sharpened or spiked stick is used 
to support the animal while on its back on the floor or ground, and 
for this purpose a sawed-off broomstick spiked on each end will 
serve. In addition to the tools, some means, such as a block and 
tackle, must be provided for swinging heavy animals. 

The most suitable place for killing must be selected, keeping in 
mind the necessity for cleanliness. Care should be taken to prevent 
contamination of the hide or skin by blood, water, or filth. A build- 
ing with a concrete floor, which can be easily flushed with water, is 
preferred, although it is not necessary. Killing and skinning are 
often done outdoors on a clean, hard spot under a tree, a limb of 
which can be used for suspending the carcass. 

Always clean the animal before killing it, but remove the dirt and 
manure without scratching or scarring the hide or skin. Careless 
cleaning, particularly in the case of calves and other young animals, 
often causes serious damage to the skin. Instruments with sharp 
teeth, like the old-fashioned currycomb, are not suitable. A heavier 
comb, with nonrusting, dull teeth, or a "fiber brush used with w ater, 
preferably from a fountain attachment, is better. Care is necessary 
In using any cleaning instrument. 

Avoid causing damage to the hide or skin while handling the 
animal. In knocking it dow n, for instance, see that it does not fall 
on stones or rocks that will bruise the hide, and in the subsequent 
ew do not drag the carcass around so as to rub the hair off the 
skin. 

Keep the skinning knife sharp, but use it carefully and no more 
than is necessary. Avoid cutting the hide or skin, not, however, at 
the expense of the meat. Leave the flesh on the animal ; besides a loss 
of food, its presence on the hide or skin is very objectionable, decid- 
edly lowering its quality. Skinning is done best and most easily 
before the animal heat has escaped. 

The operations of skinning are difficult to —— so that they 
may be followed easily. In fact, expertness in flaying, especially of 
hides, can be acquired only by practice. It requires something of a 
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knack, and much patience and care must be exercised until the knack 
is obtained. No written directions can be as clear and effective as 
actual observations and trials. It is suggested that the farmer or 
small killer take advantage of any opportunity he may have to visit 
the larger killing establishments where proper methods are employed. 


SKINNING CATTLE 


First fasten the animal securely with a rope around its neck, with 
its head pulled down near the floor or ground. Make sure that 
escape is impossible. The place where the animal is to be felled 
should be selected with the view of allowing the blood from the 
sticking to flow away. Stun completely with a good blow of the ax 
on the forehead a little to either side of the center. The exact 
location of this point is shown by the blood spot on the skull in 
Figure 10. If preferred, the animal may be shot in this spot with a 
rifle or pistol of at least .38 caliber. 

Begin the bleeding immediately. This may be done while the 
animal is lying on the floor or after it has been hoisted with head 
down. The latter position is preferred, as it promotes complete 
drainage of the blood. Start by making a long straight rip in the 
neck at the sticking point in line with the center of the underlip and 
the center of the brisket. 

Some practice is required to bleed properly. With the back of 
the knife against the breastbone and with the tip of the blade point- 
ing toward the spinal column at the top of the shoulders, cut in to just 
under the windpipe, to a depth of approximately 5 or 6 inches, sever- 
ing the vein and artery which cross at this point. Then run the 
knife in on top of the windpipe and cut the blood vessels on that 
side. Do not stick too deep and puncture the pleura, as then the 
blood will flow into the chest cavity, causing a bloody carcass. 
Figure 9 shows the bleeding operation while the animal is still 
down. Notice the position of the operator and how the neck of the 
animal is stretched by pressing back on its jaw and front legs. This 
illustration also shows the bad practice of making a jagged rip, 
instead of a clean, straight one. Always stick the throat lengthwise, 
never crosswise from ear to ear. Crosswise sticking reduces the 
value of the hide by wasting much of the head and neck parts. 

After bleeding freely, begin skinning the head, cheeks, and face, 
as shown in Figure 10. This operation is easier to perform while 
the animal is suspended. Commence by cutting across from the 
base of the right horn to that of the left one and then down to the 
left eye and through the left nostril. In this way the head and face 
will be on one side of the hide, instead of bag fashion or all in one 
piece, and will allow the hide to lie flat when spread for curing. 
In Figure 10 the path of the knife in making the cut down one side 
of the head and face can be followed very easily. Skin out carefully 
the head, cheeks, and face, and cut around the base of the horns, 
leaving the ears on the hide. When skinning over the cheeks leave 
the meat on the head. One of the defects of country hides is the 
presence of cheek meat. Remove the head by severing from the neck 
at the top of the spinal column or atlas joint, The horns are left 
on the skull, not on the hide, 
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Fic. 9.—Sticking and bleeding. Observe carefully the operator’s position. Do not 
make the jagged cuts shown at the operator’s left hand 


Fic, 10.—Skinning the head and cheek. Note the path of the knife along the edge of 
the unremoved hide, starting at the base of the right horn and extending across to 
that of the left horn and down through the left nostril 
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Fic. 11.—Skinning the forelegs. Note the position of the skinner and the cut down 
the leg. The leg on the near side has been removed at the knee joint 
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Fig, 12.—Skinning the hind legs. The position of the knife and the pull on the hide 
are important 
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Fic. 13.—The first step in “siding down.” Pull the hide up tight while working the 
knife as shown. Do not cut the edge 









Fic, 14,—The second step in skinning the side. Pull hard on the hide, with the kaife § 
nearly flat against it 
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15.—Skinning back to the hind leg. Hold the hide taut 


Fic. 16.—Skinning near the rump, Note particularly the position of the knife blade 
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Fic. 17.—Working well down on the side. Part of the red muscles over the belly have 
been removed with the hide. This is a common error in skinning 





Fig, 18.—* Skinning out” inside the front leg. The course of the ripping-open cut is 
shown in Figure 20 
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Now lower the animal, if it has been suspended, and support it on 
its back, using the spiked stick as a prop, by placing one end in the 
brisket and the other in the floor. Skin out the legs and remove the 
feet, as shown in Figures 11 and 12. Cut off the dewclaws and rip up 
the back of each leg through the center of the knee and several 
inches beyond. Start the leg-ripping cut from the cleft at the back 
of the hoof or on the right side of the dewclaw holes, and gradually 
come in to the center at the knee. Remove the feet by severing 
them at the knee joints at the upper end of the shin bone. One 
front and one hind foot have already been removed from the car- 
casses shown in Figures 11 and 12. Either just before skinning 
the legs or immediately after rip the hide down the belly from the 





ave 





Fic, 19.—The correct cut from the belly line to the hind legs. This cut is very impor- 
tant in making a good pattern. Study Figures 18, 20, and 21 in this connection 





sticking cut to the rectum or tail. Make this a neat, straight rip, 
free from jagged edges. 

“Siding down,” or skinning the sides, illustrated in Figures 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17, comes next. Stand opposite the brace or prop 
and begin skinning the near side by placing the knife under the hide 
about midway of the belly. Skin forward to the brisket and back 
to the inside of the hind leg close to the tail. Have the knife sharp 
and hold it flat, with the back close to the hide. With the free hand 
lift away the hide, stretching it tight by pulling outward and up- 
ward against the knife. Do not let any wrinkles form in the hide 
as it is being removed. Use a long, steady, downward stroke over 
the sides instead of a short, choppy one. Skin off the hide nearly 
to the backbone, leaving it attached, however, at the thighs and 
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shoulders. Be careful to let the covering muscles over the abdomen 
remain on the carcass. (These muscles show particularly well in 
fig. 17.) Change the prop to the skinned side and remove the hide 
from the other side. 
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Fic. 20 





Figures 20 and 21 show the proper ripping-open cuts for a correct 
pattern. The dotted lines show the path of the knife, and the 
solid lines show the appearance of the hide when spread out 


The next operation, although simple, is extremely important. It} 
partly governs the pattern of the hide, or, in other words, the prof 
ortion of the hide in the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. There 
is little excuse for the poor, irregular pattern often characteristic of 
country hides and skins. Although proper skinning, without scores 
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or cuts, requires prac- 
tice, a proper pattern 
requires only a sharp 
knife and straight 
ripping - open cuts 
along the correct lines. 
Figures 18 and 19 
show these cuts at the 
fore and hind legs. 
All the ripping-open 
cuts are clearly shown 
in Figures 20 and 21 
by dotted lines. The 
outlines show the re- 
sulting correct pat- 
tern or appearance of 
the hide when spread 
out flat. The con- 
trasting points in pat- 
tern and trim are 
shown in Figures 22 
and 23. The irregular 
edges and the shape 
of the hide, the split 
shanks and tails, and 
the dewelaws shown 
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Fig, 22.—A hide of good pattern and trim 


in Figure 23 are absent in Figure 22. The dotted lines show how 
much hide must be trimmed off before tanning. Those portions of 


Fic. 23.—A hide of poor pattern and trim 


Wiiand 





the hide marked “A” 
in Figure 23 should 
appear at B in order 
to produce a perfect 
pattern, 

For the cut at the 
front legs start at the 
center ripping line well 
forward at the brisket, 
somewhat in advance 
of the front legs, and 
craw the knife slant- 
ingly back to the union 
of the foreleg and body. 
Continue the cut down 
the leg to meet that 
made when skinning 
the body. The same is 
done for the hind legs, 
starting at the center 
about 6 inches from 
the tail and cutting 
upward to the back of 
the legs so as to con- 
nect with the cut pre- 
viously made. 
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Fig. 25 


Figures 24 and 25 show the operation of skinning over the buttocks and rump. Care 
fully note the manner of holding the knife and the hide 
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. 26.—“‘ Beating the fell” over the rump and round. Pull hard on the hide and 
strike at the carcass with the butt end of the knife handle 


Fic, 27.—“Snapping off” over the flank. Grasp the hide as shown and while pulling 
down snap it off, as if shaking a rug 
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3. 28.—Skinning the 





F16, 29,—Skinning the neck 
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While the animal is still down skin over the buttocks and rump, 
as shown in Figures 24 and 25. Insert the spreader or gambrel 
in the hind legs and raise the animal to the half hoist, so that its 
shoulders rest on the floor. 

The next operation is to remove the tail bone. This is done by rip- 
ping the hide down the underside of the tail to the tip or brush. 
Cut the tail bone off from the body and pull it off the hide, being sure 
to remove the entire bone. <A tail puller, consisting essentially of 
an iron hook with jaws which tighten their grip when pulled on. 
is often used for this 
operation. The hook 
is slipped over the 
gambrel, the hide is 
split « down the under 
side of the tail, and 
the tip end of the tail 
bone is worked out 
and inserted in the 
jaws. The hide is 
yulled off the bone 
by grasping the switch 
and pulling down- 
ward. The hide is 
then skinned care- 
fully away from the 
base of the tail and 
the tail bone is sev- 
ered close to the ani- 
mal’s body. 

Take the hide off 
the hind legs, rump, 
and round by starting 
it with the knife and 
then by beating or 
pounding with the 
fist, butt of the knife rig. 30—with hides poorly taken off, defects from scores 
handle, or back of a and flesh are particularly prevalent in the areas indi- 


cated in the diagram, Scores are very numerous around 
cleaver : ie the same the tail and in the butt, which is the most valuable sec- 


time pulling on the toe the hide, Careful knife work will prevent these 
hide as shown in Fig- 

ure 26. This is the most valuable section of the hide, and it 
adheres so tightly to the animal that it is almost impos- 
sible to remove it with a knife without making cuts and scores 
Hammering off is very satisfactory and is a sure way to prevent cuts. 
When clear of the rump and round, the hide is generally snapped 
off to the flank (fig 27). In skinning the back (fig. 28) very slight 
use of the knife is necessary, as the “weight of the hide will almost 
pull it off. Care should be taken to see that the muscle tissue is not 
pulled off with the hide. The operator in Figure 28 is holding the 
knife almost vertically, but it is common for “skinners at this stage 
to work the blade horizontally while severing the hide from the 
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adhering muscles. When skinned down to the shoulders, the animal 
is raised clear of the floor and the hide is dropped off the neck, as 
Spread the hide out and split each ear with 


shown in Figure 29. 
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two cuts lengthwise, so that they will lie flat when curing. 
Although country hides usually bear scores and surplus flesh, these 
defects are particularly prevalent in the places indicated in Figure 30, 


Fic, 31.—* Pounding off” a calfskin, using the butt of the 
knife handle 





lor proper skinning, 
these sections require 
unusual care. 


SKINNING HORSES 


Horsehides are re- 
moved in practically 
the same manner as 
cattle hides. They 
are graded almost 
entirely on the con- 
dition of the butt or 
rear portion. Par- 
ticular pains should 
be taken with the 
butt, which should 
be free from scores, 
cuts, and dragged 
spots. Tails and 
manes should be re- 
moved from the 
hides and sold sepa- 
rately. 


SKINNING CALVES 


In the large pack- 
ing establishments 
calves are killed by 
being stunned. The 


smaller slaughterers 


and country buteb:- 
ers sometimes kill by 


sticking the throat without previous stunning by an ax. This may 
scatter the brains. Most country butchers, particularly in the East. 
then cut the head off with the hide on, although the head and face 


can be skinned as in the case of cattle. 


In removing the skin the knife need be used but very little, mos 
of the skinning over the body being done by the fists and arms while 
the skin is kneaded to prevent tearing. The knife is necessary in 
taking the skin off around the head, neck, legs, and flanks, near the 


base of the tail, and over the rump. 


In general, the ripping open and other primary cuts in skinning 


calves are the same as those described under skinning cattle. The fol- 
lowing slightly different — is common in some sections of the cour- 
try but seldom used by butchers, as it requires more time and care. [ 
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Hang the calf up by its hind legs and skin the rump around the 
tail, at the same time disjointing the tail bone. The tail bone 
should be entirely removed before the skin is sent to market. The 
next operation is skinning out the hind legs, after which the skin 
is ripped open straight from neck to tail and the front legs skinned 
as in the case of cattle. After this suspend the animal with a small 
spreader or gambrel 
and remove the skin 
by hammering and 
pulling, as shown in 
Figures 31 and_ 32. 
Do not use the blade 
of the knife any more 
than is absolutely nec- 
essary, as, for exam- 
ple, when the meat 
shows a tendency to 
pull away from the 
carcass. In this way 
any chance of making 
scores or cuts may be 
obviated and a skin 
of decidedly greater 
value will be obtained. 

As a rule, when 
calves are to be placed 
in cold storage, the 
skin is not removed. 
The hanging parts of 
the skin are wrapped 
over the skinned parts 
and left this way to 
keep the meat moist 
until the carcass is to 
be cut up for sale. 
The butcher has then py¢. 32—« Pulling off” a calfskin. Stretch the skin with 
only to pull or * fist ” baer hand and press down on it with the right 
the skin off the back 
and remove the tail bone if present. Very often when the dressed 
calf is to be shipped some distance the skin is not even partially 
removed. This is advisable for the protection of the meat, but makes 
the skinning more difficult because of the escape of the animal 
heat. 

Figure 33 is a diagram of a calfskin of good trim, and Figure 34 
shows one of very poor trim. The dotted lines indicate the amount 
of skin that must be trimmed off before tanning. This includes the 
entire head, practically all the shanks, and many pieces along the 
belly edge. The value of a calfskin depends largely upon its pat- 
tern and trim. 
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Fic. 33.—A calfskin of good 
dotted lines indicate the amount cut off before 2 
off, 


tanning 
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SKINNING DEACON AND 
STILLBORN CALVES 


Deacon skins are ob- 
tained from very small 
calves, the cured skin 
weighing under 7 
pounds. Stillborn 
calves furnish what are 
known as slunk skins, 
From these young ani- 
mals the skin can be 
pulled off almost en- 
tirely. After skinning 
the head and legs, tie 
the head and the fore- 
legs together with a 
rope or chain and fasten 
to something solid, 
Then tie a strong 
cord with a slip noose 
around the neck of 


The the skin and pull it 


using man power, 
horsepower, or wind- 


lass. If the carcass is allowed to become cold, the skin adheres 
so closely that the use of force in drawing it off in the man- 


ner described may cause it to crack. 


SKINNING SHEEP 


When skinning 
sheep and lambs ex- 
treme care is neces- 
sary to prevent wool 
from coming in con- 
tact with the flesh. 
Such contact almost 
always results in 
contamination of the 
meat. A similar pre- 
‘aution is important 
when removing the 
skin from the carcass 
of a goat. 

Sheep are not 
stunned before bleed- 
ing, although this 
method of killing 
may be used with the 
old ones. After stick- 
ing the sheep through 





Fic. 34.—A calfskin of poor pattern and trim. The dotted 
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lines show the excessive amount of trimming necessary 


because of the poor pattern. 


all of each shank must be cut off 
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the throat, skin out the legs as shown in Figure 35. Split the 
skin over the back of the front legs from the dewclaws to some- 
what beyond the knees, and also from the brisket to the chin, skin- 
ning back a little on the neck. For the hind legs split the skin down 


Fig. 35.—Opening the skin of a sheep. The hind legs are skinned out in much the 
same way 


the back to the center line of the belly. Remove the skin from the 
legs and buttocks, as shown in Figure 36, and then “ fist” it off over 
the brisket and belly, as shown in Fi igure 37. Cut off the feet at the 
toe joints, and suspend the animal by its hind legs. Split the skin 
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down the center line of the belly from the tail to the neck and lift 
it off over the flank, as shown in Figure 38, From this stage, the 
pelt can be removed entirely by “ fisting-off” and pulling. In “ fist- 
ing-off ” (fig. 39), the edge of the skin is grasped firmly in one hand 
and pulled while the fist of the other hand is shoved between the 
skin and body. The strokes of the fist should be downward over the 
forequarters and upward and backward over the hindquarters. After 


2 
f 





Fic, 36.—Removing skin from the hind legs 


being “ fisted-off ” the sides, the pelt is stripped down over the back 
and neck (fig. 40) and cut off close behind the ears. 


COMMON DEFECTS IN COUNTRY TAKE-OFF AND REMEDIES 


In the following tabulation the most serious and prevalent defects 
from the skinning of country hides and skins are given in the left 
column. Suggestions for overcoming these faults are listed in the 
right column. 
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Defects 


Head skinned out bag fashion or all in 
one piece. 


Cheek meat not trimmed out, usually left 
on hide. ; 
Hide from legs irregular in shape. 


Poor pattern. Hide from belly skinned so 
as to come in the shoulder section. 


Poor pattern. Hide from the butt skinned 
so as to come in the belly section at the 
bag. 
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Remedies 


Cut across head at base of horns and down 
left side of face into or just beside left 
eye, then down through left nostril. 
(Figs. 10, 20, 21.) 

Easily avoided by careful knife work. 


Cut hide at back of hoof, then rip up back 
of leg to knee joint, skinning out both 
sides “of les. (Figs. 11, 12, 20; 21.) 

Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
belly well forward at the brisket and cut 
slantingly back to the back of knuckle 
joint of the foreleg. (Figs. 18, 20, 21.) 

Start from the ripping-open cut down the 
belly at a point about midway between 
the tail and bag, but nearer to the bag 
by a few inches, and cut upward to the 








back of the hind leg at the knee joint. 
(Figs. 19, 20, 21.) 

Sharp knife carefully and sparingly used. 
Beat and pull off the hide as much as 
possible. Avoid at all times cutting or 
digging into oe surface of the hide. 
(Figs. 26 and 2 

Sharp knife used ‘s long sweeping strokes. 
Hold the knife flat against the hide 
where it joins the flesh. With the other 
hand draw hide taut, thus removing 
wrinkles and _ permitting clean, sure 
knife work. (Figs. 2, 3, 16, 17, 19.) 

Sharp knife. Pull hide against knife edge 
instead of making short blind cuts. 
(Figs. 1, 2, 14, 15, 17, 30. 

Rip down under side of tail to tip and 
remove entire bone. 

Cut off dewclaws before starting to skin 
the legs. 

Spread hide on floor, and split ears length- 
wise twice. This will permit the hides 
to lie flat in the pack while being cured. 


Poor knife work around the butt and rump, 
leaving bad scores, 


Bad scores on belly and side of hide, due 
to short, choppy strokes. 


Bad scores on neck and shoulders. 


Failure to remove tail bone. 
Dewclaws left on hide. 
Ears not split. 


SALTING AND CURING 


The next important operation after the hides and skins have been 
correctly removed is that of curing or preserving them in a sound 
condition, which is best accomplished by thorough salting. 

In cold weather hides and skins may be safely kept for some time 
without salting, though care should be taken to prevent them from 
freezing. In spring, summer, and fall, however, they must be salted 
pr omptly if they are to be made into good leather and pay for the 
work of saving them. 


SALTING AND CURING ON THE FARM 


Cattle and horse hides.—Before salting see that the hide is clean. 
Other factors being equal, clean hides bring the most money because 
there is less waste on them and they make better leather. After the 
hide has been taken off carefully from the animal, remove any pieves 
of flesh by scraping with the back of a butcher knife and by careful 
cutting. Trim off any ragged edges and split the ears twice. Imme- 
diately wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean, cold 
water and a brush, scrubbing particularly the grain side to remove 
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all dirt from the hair. Let the hide drain thoroughly to remove the 
excess water, and cure with salt as follows: 

Select a cool, clean place, preferably a cellar or a barn floor free 
from drafts and out of the direct sunlight. A floor with a slight 
slope and a drain is the best. Sprinkle on the selected space a thin 





.— Fisting off” skin over the brisket. This is done also over the belly, after 
skinning the hind legs (fig. 36) 


layer of clean crystal salt (about pea size) or ordinary salt of the 
kind used for salting meat. Spread the washed and drained hide, f 
hair side down, over the salted floor, being sure to straighten out all f 
folds and laps. Sprinkle fresh, clean salt all over the flesh side of 
the hide, using nearly a pound of salt for every peund of hide. See 
that all parts of the flesh side receive a sprinkling of the salt. Be 
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sure to use plenty of salt and rub it in well along the cut edges, head, 
neck, legs, wrinkles, and the heavy portions. 

If several hides are to be cured, pile them one on top of another, 
always hair side down, with their heads at one end, and salt each one 
on the flesh side as directed. In piling the hides, do not drag them 
across the stack of salted ones, as this disturbs the salt on those 
underneath, causing unsalted spots and spoiled hides. 

The liquor from the pile of hides must be drained away to prevent 
damage to the bottom ones. 

In curing, the hides if properly salted will become firm and stiff, 
when they are known as “ salt firm” or “salt hard.” This requires 
some time, about 12 to 14 days, after which the hides are ready for 
bundling and shipping. They should not be bundled immediately 
after salting. 

Calfskins.—A fter the skins have become cool, salt them in the same 
manner as cattle or horse hides. It is safer, however, to use a finer 
salt than is used for hides and to rub it in with the hands around 
the neck, head, tail root, legs, and shanks. 

Sheepskins.—Sheepskins require a longer time to cool. 
salt them until thoroughly cooled, which will take from 8 to 10 hours 
in the summer. Use about one-half pound of clean, fine salt to 1 
pound of skin, sprinkle it on by hand, and make sure that every spot 
on the flesh side gets some salt. 

Send sheepskins and lambskins to market promptly. Hold them 
only 4 or 5 days, 6 at most, after salting, as they are likely to heat 
rapidly, causing decomposition and decrease in value if not total 
loss. For the same reason not more than 10 should be placed in one 
pile. 

Dry-salted curing.—In hot, dry sections of the country, like the 
Southwestern States and Mexico, hides and skins may be cured by 
“dry salting.” Thoroughly salt the flesh side of the green or fresh 
hide, in accordance with the directions in the preceding paragraphs, 
and leave it until it has become firm and somewhat stiff, that is, 
“salt firm,” which requires about 10 to 14 days. Then hang up the 
salted hide or skin or swing it over a pole, with the flesh side out, 
and let it dry thoroughly under an open shed or in some place where 
there is a good draft of air, protected, however, from the weather, 
After the hide or skin has become dry, it is advisable to lightly resalt 
the flesh side before storing or shipping. The chief advantage in 
dry salting is the reduction in weight thus effected, with the conse- 
quent decrease in the cost and labor of transportation. 

Keeping cured hides and skins.—Properly and thoroughly cured 
hides and skins, other than sheepskins, may be bundled and safely 
kept for some time in a cool place. Fall, winter, and spring hides 


may be kept until May or June without undue deterioration. In this f 
way it is often possible to collect a number sufficient for advanta f 


geous marketing. As a general rule, however, it is inadvisable to 
keep hides and skins over the summer. 


SALTING AND CURING BY BUTCHERS 


The butcher, as distinguished from the farmer, has a much largetf 
number of hides and skins, and ‘he can handle them advantageously > 
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in a somewhat different manner. Because of the extent of his busi- 
ness the butcher can afford, and should have, a proper place and 
facilities for slaughtering and for curing hides and skins. 

The methods recommended to butchers for salting cattle and calf- 
skins are as follows: 

Salting is best carried out in a dry, cool room, or preferably in a 
cellar of even temperature and free from drafts. If many hides are 
to be stored, the cellar should have a concrete floor and good drainage. 

Before salting clean the hide thoroughly, removing the dirt, dung, 
and blood from both the hair and flesh sides, particularly the latter. 
A clean hide or skin is less likely to spoil in spots while curing, 
and will sell well, as it presents a clean, bright appearance. Hides and 
skins are more easily freed from dung and dirt before the animals 
are felled, and during flaying care should be taken to keep the hides 
and skins from coming in contact with the blood from slaughtering. 
Blood spots especially damage and discolor the hide. Trim the hide 
nicely, removing all stringy pieces; cut off the dewclaws, if any; 
split the ears with two cuts; and scrape away any flesh or meat, 
although no meat will be present on a properly flayed hide or skin. 

Wash thoroughly both sides of the hide with clean cold water and 
a brush, scrubbing particularly the grain side to remove all dirt 
from the hair. Put the washed hide in a brine solution made up in 
the proportion of 2 pounds of clean salt to 1 gallon of water. Leave 
it in this brine for 24 hours. Then remove it, let it drain, and com- 
plete the cure with salt in the following manner: 

Spread the hide perfectly flat and smooth on the floor, which has 
been previously sprinkled with clean, coarse salt. Select, if possible, 
a floor having a slight incline to promote drainage. Always put the 
hair side down. Sprinkle the flesh side evenly with clean, coarse 
salt, using about one-half pound to a pound of hide. Be careful to 
salt uniformly and thoroughly and see that every spot the size of a 
dime has at least one grain of salt on it. Work the salt well into 
the heavy parts, such as the head, and also into every little place, 
particularly the edges. Be liberal in the use of salt; it will be econ- 
omy in the end. (If the hide is not brined, wash, drain, and salt it 
: hey using a little more salt, practically 1 pound to 1 pound 
of hide. 

It is important to use clean, pure salt. Where quantities of hides 
and skins are handled there will soon be an accumulation of used salt 
which has been removed from the cured hides and skins before 
shipping. This old salt, if washed free from blood, dirt, and fine 
particles, may be used again when mixed with about twice its weight 
of new salt, but no old salt should be used on packs or piles which are 
not to be moved for some time. In fact, there is serious danger of 
damage to hides from the use of old salt. New, clean, pure salt is 
always to be preferred. 

_ If 30 to 40 or more are to be cured, the hides or skins may be placed 
in one stack by piling flat. Always stack with the flesh side up and 
the heads at one end. Salt each hide or skin thoroughly after it is 
placed on the pile. Two men are required for stacking, one at each 
end of the pile. This is necessary to prevent the dragging of the hide 
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across the under one and so disturbing the evenly distributed salt on 
it. Care is necessary in building to ‘keep the piles level. The pile 
has a tendency to thicken in the middle, thus limiting the number of 
hides that may be placed in one pile. As soon as difficulty i is experi- 
enced in keeping the middle down a new pile should be started. 

After the stack or pile has been laid, cover the top hide liberally 
with salt, and also sprinkle the sides of the pile with it. Hides may 
remain in these piles 4 to 6 weeks before shipping. They should not 
be shipped or moved in less than 10 days. Be sure that there is 
proper drainage at the bottom of the pile so that the liquor formed 
during curing “will not ruin the lower hides. 

Some butchers make a practice, before stacking, of “ banking ” the 
hides and skins for from 24 to 48 hours. From their experience 
better cured hides, free from salt stains, are obtained in this way. 
The object of banking is to give the salted hides and skins an oppor- 
tunity to drain off the excess moisture and blood. A simple type of 
bank is an inclined platform with the rear end raised about 18 inches 
from the floor. The platform should be practically 12 feet long. 


Its width will depend on the number of hides and chins handled at 4 


one time. Each pile of hides will require about 8 feet. 

The hides or skins are spread out smooth on the platform, always 
flesh side up and with the heads at the lower end of the incline. Each 
one is well sprinkled with salt on the flesh side after it has been laid 
out on the platform. From 25 to 50 hides can be piled safely, one 
on top of the other. The hides and skins are allowed to lie on the 
bank from one to two days, after which they are piled or packed as 
previously described. When transferring the hides and skins from 
the bank to the pile, it will be necessary to sprinkle a little more salt 
over each one as it is laid on the pile. A careful watch must be kept 
for unsalted spots or sections not well supplied with salt. 
are found should be completely covered with salt. 


Although the salting of calf and yearling skins is practically the j 


some recommend the use of medium- 
same way as cattle 


same as that of cattle hides, 
fine salt. Horsehides may be salted in exactly the : 
hides. Sheepskins, however, require the use of fine salt. 
also be allowed a little more time to cool off, and should not be kept 
more than five or six days after salting, as they have a tendency to 
heat very quickly and easily. For the same reason it is advisable to 
put no more than 10 in one pile. 
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Protecting stored hides against worms and bugs.—Cured hides and f 


skins are often attacked by insects and worms during storage and 
transportation. 
and skins not cured with salt and of those in tropical or semitropical 
countries. Various preparations, the so-called “hide poisons,” are 
applied as a protection against insects and worms. Many of thes 
preparations are covered by patents, which contain complete instrue- 
tions as to the methods of ‘application.2 


This is especially true in the case of dried hide § 


As a rule, the poison is applied by sprinkling the solution overP 


the hair where the enacts are nee 


sidiaaialae these patents are U. S. Patent No. 112,285, issued Feb. 28, 1871; U. S. Patent 
246,260, issued Aug. 33, 1881; and & 


No. 118,748, issued Sept. 5, 1871: U. S. Patent No. 
U. 8. Patent No. 86, 808, issued Feb. 9, 1869. 
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flesh side will do no harm. Arsenious acid in alkaline solution, 
potassium cyanide, carbolic-acid creosote, naphthols, naphthalenes, 
and the like are used for this purpose. As most of the “hide poi- 
sons” are deadly poisons, the utmost care must be exercised in han- 
dling them. 

Modern American Tanning gives the following directions for mak- 
ing “ hide poison ” : 

Dissolve 40 pounds of red or white arsenic and 1 pound of concentrated lye 
with water in a kerosene barrel. Allow this mixture to stand for one week. 
Two pailfuls of this mixture, poured into an oil barrel full of water, give a 
solution ready for use. 

It has been recommended that dried hides and skins to be stored in 
piles or shipped in bundles be sprinkled with naphthalene to keep 
them free from insects and to prevent heating. Some members of the 
trade consider it inadvisable to spray dry sheepskins with arsenic 
solution, as it stains the wool. They maintain that properly dried 
sheepskins can be kept satisfactorily if they are carefully and thor- 
oughly sprinkled with naphthalene. 


PREPARING HIDES AND SKINS FOR MARKET 


When about to ship cured hides and skins of the green-salted 
description, place them over some elevated object, such as a barrel, 
and allow them to remain there overnight to drain free of excess 
moisture. Then free them of surplus salt by sweeping or thorough 
shaking, usually five times on each side, over a solidly constructed, 
slightly elevated rack made of heavy timbers which are set far 
enough apart to permit the salt to escape readily to the floor. If 
hides are handled as directed, the shrinkage should be relatively 
small when they are weighed at the hide house, 


FOLDING AND BUNDLING 


The steps generally followed in folding and bundling hides for 
shipment will be easily understood by studying Figures 41 and 42, in 
which the hair side is designated by shading. As a rule, hides are 
folded so that the hair side is out. 


HOW TO FOLD A HIDE 


(1) Fold in the head and neck on the body of the hide, flesh surfaces to- 
gether, and turn in the tail, as shown by foid a in Figure 41. 

(2) Make a narrow fold on each side by throwing the belly edges and legs 
upon the body of the hide, flesh surfaces together, keeping the lines of the fold 
parallel, as shown by b in Figure 41. 

(3) Fold the legs back on these laps, hair surfaces together (folds c in Figure 
41), 

(4) Bring the break of each fold near the middle line of the back, as shown 
by folds d in Figure 42. 

(5) Complete the side folds by bringing the two breaks of the folds thus 
made together, with the middle line of the back as the main fold, making one 
long, rectangular bundle, as shown by e in Figure 42. 

(6) Throw the butt end of the felded hide forward about four-fifths of the 
distance to the neck fold (f in Figure 42). 

(7) Fold the forward portion of the bottom lap back on top of the first fold 
(g in Figure 42). 

(8) Bring the break of the rear fold even with that of the fold just made. 
This makes a neat, square bundle, ready for tying (h in Figure 42). 
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Each hide is bundled separately and tied securely. About 7 feet of 
strong cord will be needed to tie one hide bundle. A soft rope or line 
at least a quarter of an inch thick will answer the purpose well, 


though regular hide rope is preferred. Information regarding suit- 
able rope, the nearest source of supply, and approximate prices may 
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Fic. 41.—Folding and bundling hides: a, First step; b, second step; o, third step sty 


be obtained from hide dealers. Tie the bundle tight by passing the bn 


rope around it in two directions (7 in Fig. 42). Wire should never F 
be used, as it may damage the hide by rusting. 

Calfskins are folded in exactly the same way as cattle hides. How- 
ever, when more than one are to be shipped place two folded skins 
together and tie into one bundle instead of tying each one by itself. 

Sheepskins are not bundled like either cattle hides or calf- 
skins, Lay the wool sides down, and fold the skins along the 
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median line of the back, having the wool side out. As many as five 
skins folded in this manner can be placed in a single bundle for ship- 
ment. It is not advisable to place more than that number in one 
bundle, as the wool helps to generate heat very rapidly. Then wind 
two pieces of stout rope around the pack from back to belly, one 
passing around the back portion just in front of the hind legs and 
the other passing around the front portion immediately back of the 
forelegs. 

All bundles must be tied securely. In making knots the nautical 
bowline knot is preferable, as it does not slip easily. Bundles often 
become untied or otherwise lose their identification marks, and in 








Fic, 42.—Folding and bundling hides: d, Fourth step; e, fifth step; f, sixth step; 


% 
8 
" g, seventh step; h, eighth step; i, bundled and tied 


such cases the railroad employees have no means of determining the 
identity of either shipper or consignee, especially if there are other 
_ hide shipments in the car. 
: TAGGING 


Each bundle should be tagged securely with the name and address 
\, / [of the dealer to whom shipped on one side of the tag and with the 
‘¢ Bf name and address of the shipper on the other side, after the word 
“From —.” Be sure the tag can not come off. Ordinary paper tags 
}are not safe; they are too easily destroyed or pulled off. Good, 
} strong linen tags with a paper finish and brass eyelets are preferred. 
ae the fl All addressing should be done plainly in ink. Pencil marks often 
6 pbecome illegible. If the bundle becomes unwrapped or if the tag 


| step 


we } pulls off, the hides and skins are likely to be lost. 
SHIPPING 
skins f 


self. — After the hides and skins have been properly and securely bundled 
and tagged, ship them without delay. Do not let the bundle remain 
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in the sun, draft, or water, or against rusty or corroding metals, 


Promptness in shipping, always advisable, is particularly important 
in the case of sheepskins. They heat rapidly after being bundled, 
and in hot weather especially must reach their destination quickly, 
Hides and skins should be shipped directly, if practicable, to reli. 
able hide dealers who sell direct to tanners, thus eliminating unnec. | 
essary middlemen or agents. Repeated handlings tend to reduce the 
quality. For most farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers it would, 
no doubt, be desirable if they could dispose of their hides and skins 
immediately after removal, without salting and curing them. Asa 
rule, however, this is impracticable, as only a few are near enough 
to tanneries or dealers equipped to handle their products. When w 
favorably situated producers doubtless will find it both profitable 
and practicable to sell the hides and skins in the green, unsalted 
condition. In no case, however, should this method be considered 
unless the producer is absolutely certain of delivering the green hides 
and skins promptly, within, as a safe rule, 24 hours after skinning, | 


Otherwise any benefits that might be derived will be more than? 


offset by deterioration and decay. 

At all times, and especially in warm weather, it is impracticable 
to ship green hides and skins any distance. They will taint and 
eel almost as easily as fresh meat. If they must be shipped at 
once they should be salted heavily enough to prevent deterioration 
in transit. Besides the great chance for loss from decomposition, the 
requirements of the express companies that all green hides and skins 
be shipped in tight boxes, barrels, or kegs, make this method un 
profitable because of the expense of these containers and the extra 
cost of transportation. 


MARKET CLASSES OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Most farmers and ranchmen and many local butchers are unfamil- 
iar with the specifications for the various market classes and grades 
of hides and skins and with their relative values and the correspond: 
ing market prices. Such knowledge would place the country-hic 
producer on a more equal footing with the buyer and enable him ti 
demand and receive prices in accordance with the quality of hip 
products. Misunderstanding and suspicion, which serve only t® 
handicap the industry, also would be less prevalent. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 


With a few minor changes in the descriptions, the data given be 
low are the same as those issued in 1918 by the War Industries Boar 


GRADES 


Grubs.—During certain times of the year hides and skins often am 
damaged by grub holes. Because of this a selection or gradin 
based on the number of grub holes is generally made during thi 
grubbing season. Packer hides with fewer than 5 grub holes ar 
graded as No. 1; those with 5 or more are graded as No. 2. Th 
grubbing seasons are as follows: On Texas steers and branded cows 
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from November 1 to June 1; on Coloradoes, fr om December 1 to 
June 1; on native steers (including “spreadies”), “ butt-brands,” 
and native cows, from January 1 to June 1. 

Hair slips and cuts.—Packer hides are graded as No. 1 except when 
there are hair slips or a cut in the body of the hide which can not 
be trimmed out without spoiling the pattern. Such hides are classed 
as No. 2 or as glue stock,? depending upon the extent of the dam- 
age. A No. 2 hide generally sells at 1 cent a pound less than a No. 1 
hide of similar class and weight. 


CLASSES 


Native steers are unbranded steer hides, native meaning simply 
unbranded. They are selected as follows and are sold as such 
regardless of place of origin. 

Spready native steers are steer hides free from brands, weighing 
60 pounds and up * and measuring 614 feet and over just behind the 
brisket. From June to December. ; inclusive, they are sold as No. 
only. During January to May, inclusive, they are sold on a gr ub 
selection. The koshers of this selection may be sold on the same 
measurements, or 6 feet 8 inches and over, according to custom. 

Heavy native steers are heavy, unbranded steer hides, weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are gr aded No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing from 50 to 
60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 
from 25 to 50 “pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2 

Texas steers are small, close-pattern, plump, side-branded steer 
hides. Originally they were from cattle coming from the ranges of 
Texas and vicinity, but now they are sold as such regardless of the 
place of origin. At Fort Worth, however, all branded steer hides are 
classed as Texas steers. 

Heavy Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded steer hides 
weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded steer hides 
weighing from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light Texas steers are specially selected, side-branded 
steer hides weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 

1 and No. 2. 

Butt-branded steers are steer hides which carr y one or more brands 
on the rump and are sold as one class without regard to origin. 

Heavy butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
60 pounds or over. ‘They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Extreme light butt-branded steers are butt-branded steer hides 
weighing from 25 to 50 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2 
Selection is not made for this grade, as they are usually sold in with 
extreme light Texas steer hides. 





*There is no exact definition for glue hides. Generally hides that are tainted, have 
hair slips or many grub holes, or are of extremely irregular pattern are in this class. 
*All selections as to weight are on the green-salted basis. 
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Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides generally from 
range cattle and usually are more spready and less plump than the 
Texas steers. They are so classed irrespective of their origin. 

Heavy Colorado steers are western side-branded steer hides w eigh- 
ing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light Colorado steers weigh from 50 to 60 pounds. They are 
quoted as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native cows are unbranded cowhides. 

Heavy native cowhides weigh 55 pounds and up. They are graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native cowhides weigh from 25 to 55 pounds. They are 
graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded cows are both butt and side branded cowhides. They are 
a not selected on a weight basis, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Native bulls are bull hides free of brands. T hey are not selected 
on a weight basis and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded bulls are branded bull hides and are sold flat for all § 
weights 25 pounds and over. They are graded as No. 1 and No.2 F 

Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds! f 
They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Branded kipskins are skins carrying side or butt brands. They 
are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy calfskins weigh from 8 to 15 pounds. They are graded as 
No. 1 and No. 2. : 

Light calfskins weigh from 7 to 8 pounds. They are graded a 
No. 1 and No. 2. 















































Hh Deacon skins are from newborn calves. 
Slunk skins are from stillborn calves. 
mh “ Koshers ” or “ cutthroats ” are hides and skins from “ koshered” 
. cattle or cattle killed according to the requirements of the Jewish f 
= i religion. They are classed and graded as other hides and skins, but | 


usually sell for one-half a cent a pound less, because of the marred 
pattern due to cutting the throat crosswise instead of lengthwise. 


CLASSES, GRADES, AND SELECTIONS OF COUNTRY HIDES AND SKINS 


The grade terms employed in marketing country hides and skins 
are somewhat indefinite and are not uniformly understood and apf 
plied throughout the United States. At present there is no recog-§ 
nized standard of classification unifor m for hides and skins originat 
" ing in all sections of the country. This is due partly to former hap 

hazard methods of marketing and partly to the alleged difference 
' in the quality and condition “of these products in different section 
my of the country. It is said that the conditions which produce thee 
differences are noticeable especially in the grain texture, thicknes, 
spread, and quality of the leather, and that “they are caused largelf 
by climatic conditions, methods of handling cattle, kinds of cattle 





kinds of feed, methods of feeding, ticks, gr ubs, brands, environment— ! 
and the methods employed in skinning, curing, and marketing the 

hides. Because of these conditions the hide trade has divided the * 
United States into sections, and generally discriminates in the pricege ~ 
accordingly. 8 














* Overweight kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 25 to 35 pounds. 
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This situation has been a severe handicap for country hides and 
y from skins in competition with the packers’ products, which may have 
an the come directly from the same section as the country hide. In classi- 
aa fying country hides and skins and establishing maximum prices for 
weigh # them the War Industries Board recognized these sectional groups 

and fixed a maximum price for each tentative grade in each section. 
fy at | The following sections are listed in the order of their relative impor- 

tance, as indicated by the official price list of the War Industries 
Board: 


zraded | | — - 

Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Michigan. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, and District of 
ey are Columbia. 

Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
1ey are Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. ; ; ; 
in 9 Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and east- 

a ern parts of North Dakota and South Dakota. 

elected California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and Idaho. 

Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River. 
for all Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana east 
0. 2. of the Mississippi River. 


Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and western parts of North Dakota and South 
Dakota: 

Arizona and New Mexico. 

The following classifications and definitions apply to country hides 
and skins: 

Heavy native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 60 pounds 
or over. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Light native steers are unbranded steer hides weighing 50 to 60 
pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Heavy native cows are heavy, unbranded cowhides weighing 60 
pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


ounds.! 
They f 
ided asf 


ided as 


hered Buffs are unbranded steer,’ cow, and bull hides weighing from 45 
Jewish F to 60 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (In some 


ins, but) sections butt-branded hides of these weights are included in the No. 

marred { 9 grade.) 

vise. | Extremes (extreme lights) are unbranded hides weighing from 25 

to 45 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. (Butt-branded 

hides of these weights are included in the No. 2 grade in some 

d skins Sections. ) 

ind ape Heavy bulls (also heavy native bulls) are heavy, unbranded bull 

, recor hides weighing 60 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and 

riginat: No, 2. ‘ . Ba 

or hap Heavy branded bulls are side or butt-branded bull hides weighing 

rorenceg 09 pounds and up. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

sectios, ., Branded hides are side or butt-branded hides, or both. Usually 

ne thei they are range and Texas hides. They are sold flat for all weights 

icknes fe £°0m 25 pounds up, and are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 

largely Kipskins are heavy calfskins weighing from 15 to 25 pounds, except 

F catty 1% the southeastern and western coast sections, where the weight 
range is from 15 to 30 pounds. They are graded as No. 1 and No. 2. 


KINS 














onmell,e : 30 ds. , 
ing the Heavy calf is calfskin weighing from 8 to 15 pounds. It is graded 
ded thee 5 No. 1 and No. 2. 








e prices : ‘ 
I 5{ nbranded steer hides from 50 pounds to 60 pounds are classed as buffs when not 
selected for light native steers, 
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Light calf is calfskin weighing from 7 to 8 pounds and is graded 
as No. 1 and No. 2. 

Deacons are skins from very young calves. 
less than 7 pounds. 

The War Industries Board in 1918 issued the following data in 
connection with its regulation of trading in hides and skins: 


As a rule they weigh 


The following applies to the selection of all country hides which are sold on 
the basis that they are free of ticks and brands, (Ticky and branded hides are 
not classed as No. 2 in sections where the maximum prices already allow for 
same.) The price of No. 2 hides is 1 cent per pound under the No. 1 price. 


No. 2 hide description. 
Any cut over 6 inches in from the edge. 
Over 5 bad scores (cuts not extending through the hide). 
Butt brands. 
5 grubs. 
1 grain slip. 
1 rubbed area where the grain is gone. 
1 dragged area where the grain is gone. 
1 sore area where the grain is gone. 


A No. 1 hide must be not only of good pattern and trim (fig. 
22). but must also be free from any one of the above-mentioned 


faults. 
PACKER AND COUNTRY CLASSES COMPARED 


The following tabulation of the market classes and grades of 
packer and country hides and skins is arranged as nearly as possible 
with the comparable selections in each group opposite one another: 


Packer hides and skins Country hides and skins 





Spready native steers, 60 pounds up-----.--.------- None. 
Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up-__--- ‘ Heavy native steers, 60 pounds up. 
Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds_-.-...-.-------- Light native steers, 50 to 60 pounds. 


Extreme light native steers, 25 to 50 pounds - pis ter % See meet, 
te (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Heavy native cows, 60 pounds up. 
Buffs (cows), 45 to 60 pounds. 
Extremes (cows), 25 to 45 pounds. 


Heavy native cows, 55 pounds up ____-------------- 


Light native cows, 25 to 55 pounds___-------------- 


Heavy Colorado steers, 60 pounds and up- --- 

Light Colorado steers, 50 to 60 pounds ----- 

Branded cows, including Colorado steers, 25 to 50 

ara emnnsic dan 

Heavy butt-branded hides, 60 pounds up-_---- 

Light butt-branded hides, 50 to 60 pounds 

Extreme light butt-branded hides, 25 to 50 pounds. 
= 
\\ 


Branded hides, except branded bulls, 25 pounds up. } 
(In some sections butt-branded steer hides are 
classed as No. 2, native steers, buffs, or extremes, 
according to weight.) 





Heavy native bulls, 60 pounds and up. 
Buffs (bulls), 45 to 60 pounds. 
. ee 25 to 45 pounds. - 
2 - 3randed bulls, 25 pounds and up; special selection 
Branded bulls, all weights_---.--.-- for branded bull hides, 60 pounds up. 
Kips, 15 to 25 pounds Be BN is eregdat yada Seiad, | Kips, 15 to 25 pounds. 
Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds- -- : | Heavy calf, 8 to 15 pounds. 
Light calf, 7 eee -| Light ealf, 7 to 8 pounds. 
PeeOOUE; THF 40 ¥ TNIDUS... <2 ==. occ nceeeesnnoes | Deacons, up to 7 pounds. 

} 


Native bulls, all weights_........-___- 





METHODS OF MARKETING HIDES AND SKINS 


Although improvement of country hides and skins and consequent 
increase in returns for them are possible, yet even with hides and 
skins similar in quality to those produced by the packers it is not 
possible for the individual producer, who must operate on a small 
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rraded © scale and market more or less indirectly, to receive the top prices 

. paid to the packers, who generally sell directly to the tanners. 
weigh The tannery is generally the destination of all hides and skins, 
; and efficient and economic marketing will place them at the tannery 
lata in | door at the earliest practicable date in the best condition possible and 
with the aid of only the essential marketing agencies, Each tannery, 
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Fic. 43.—Methods of marketing domestic hides and skins 


, however, as a rule specializes in certain kinds of leather, and conse- 
quently must have uniformity in its supply of hides and skins. As 

sequent the tanner is not in a position to handle all kinds and classes of these 
les and materials, some central collecting and classifying agency is necessary. 
, is not It is here that the packers have an incalculable marketing advan- 
2 small tage over the country-hide producers. The packers deal in large 
numbers of hides and skins, and as a result can assort and classify 
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them in marketable lots and sell them directly to the tanner or with 
the occasional intervention of only one agency, namely, the hide 
broker or tanner’s buyer. The extremely scattered sources and the 
comparatively small individual production of country hides and 
skins make it impossible for the country-hide producers to obtain 
this advantage. These widely scattered materials first must be col- 
lected and classified in large lots. Consequently, before reaching the } 
consumer or tanner they pass through many hands, each one of 
which exacts its toll. 

The marketing of country hides and skins is characterized by 
much lost motion. Many of the present systems support expensive, 
nonessential, wasteful, profit-absorbing, and speculating intermedi- 
aries, which operate, possibly unintentionally but inevitably, to sup- 
press this branch of the industry and to discourage the quality of 
workmanship upon which values largely depend. The most direct 
and practical manner of marketing by the producer should result in 
the greatest profits to him. 














































EFFICIENCY OF PREVAILING METHODS 


was 


The relative efficiency of the three prevailing methods of market- 
ing domestic hides and skins is illustrated by diagram in Figure 43, f 
The movement to market is shown by lines, the heavier ones of which § 
show the course taken by the greatest number of hides. The circles 
with X inscribed represent agencies whose services are considered by 
many producers, dealers, and tanners as not essential to economic 
hide marketing. The operations between hide dealers of equal im. 
portance, which often reach considerable proportions and are con- 
sidered by many as uneconomic, and those between tanners, which 
are negligible, are not shown in the diagrams. * 

The extravagant system generally followed in marketing country © 
hides is illustrated by diagram “A” in Figure 43. 

Diagram “B” in Figure 48 illustrates the direct or consignment 
method of marketing, which is employed and strongly advocated by” | 
some country-hide producers and dealers. In this method the local) . 
dealer, who was indicated in diagram “A” as nonessential, is retained] , 
because in many cases he performs and, until a better trade under-} 
standing is reached between producers and large dealers, will con. 
tinue to perform a real service. He acts not as a speculator but prin-f 
cipally as the agent of the producer, who is not familiar with methodf , 
of marketing or who desires to be relieved of personal responsibility 
in preparing and marketing his products. d 

I 
a 





Diagram “C” in Figure 43 shows the agencies and channels usel 
by the large packers in marketing their hides and skins. The st 
periority and advantages of this system are apparent at a glane§ 
There is no lost motion and small opportunity for speculation at th® 4 
expense of the producer. The only intermediary is the broker or thf 
tanner’s buyer, and even his services often are dispensed with. Bye , 
this method the cost of marketing is negligible as compared with theB 1, 
other two methods. In it the producer—that is, the packer—partic: 
pates much more fully in the market prices of his products, 
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The direct or consignment method illustrated by “B” in Figure 
43 eliminates much lost motion, much of the speculation, and many 
of the abuses which are now practiced in marketing country hides. 
It approaches more nearly the packer’s method and provides a 
means whereby the small producer may participate more fully in the 
prices that his hides and skins bring on the market. Consignment 
marketing presupposes mutual confidence and fair dealing by both 
producer and dealer; otherwise it can not succeed. The principal 
obstacles in the way of this method are the producer’s preference for 
ready cash, his distrust of the distant dealers, and the elimination of 
local competitive buying. Unfortunately, many producers prefer toe 
accept any price obtainable from local buyers, such as general stores, 
produce dealers, junk collectors, peddlers, and traveling hide buyers, 
rather than to consign their hides to unknown car-lot dealers in 
central markets. 

The opinions of the trade are divided over the practicability of 
dispensing with the services of the traveling hide buyers or agents of 
the large hide dealers. Their saiaries and traveling expenses range 
from half a cent to 3 cents a pound of the hides they buy, depending 
on the volume of business they do and their efficiency in buying. 
Those opposed to these agents advocate marketing direct from pro- 
ducer to the large dealers who sell direct to tanners. They assert 
that the money necessary to the maintenance of a traveling buying 
force should be paid to the producer or used in reducing the cost of 
leather products. Those who favor the retention of these agents 
state that many hides would never reach the market and that there 
would be more damaged ones than at present, with consequent dis- 
astrous results to the country-hide industry, because of the absence 
of local competitive buying. They maintain that without the trav- 
eling buyer the producer would be at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
and unrestrained consignment hide buyer. The logical agency, how- 
ever, when direct marketing is desired, is the large hide dealer 
who assembles the nondescript lots of hides from hundreds of small 
slaughterers and dealers and prepares and classifies them accord- 
ing to the demands of the tanners, to whom he offers them in 
carload lots, 


MARKET PRICES 


Three distinct fields of inquiry feature prominently in a study 
of price conditions affecting the hide and leather industries: (1) The 
difference between the prices of raw and finished products; (2) the 
difference of 1 to 9 cents a pound between the market prices for com- 
parable classes and grades of country and packer hides and skins; 
and (3) the difference of 5 to 15 cents a pound between the prices 
received for these products by some farmers and small butchers and 
those quoted for them on the market. 

When consulting market quotations or estimating the probable 
values of fresh hides or skins, farmers and small butchers should 
bear in mind that the quality and consequent prices of these prod- 
ucts vary with the seasons in which they are removed from the 
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animal, and that the market quotations are average prices for large 
lots of cured and carefully selected hides and skins which have 
shrunk from 12 to 20 per cent from the green weight, and not for a 
single hide or for small lots of hides. They also should remember 
that the prices that they may receive will depend largely upon the 
kind and number of dealers or agencies that handle their products 
through the various marketing channels and on the speculative 
features that may obtain when these products finally reach the cen- 
tral markets. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the market prices of packer and of country 
hides by grades for each year from 1900 to 1940, inclusive. These 
tables are of special value in that they show the trend of market prices 
for each general group of domestic hides, by grades, over a period of 
41 years. 


TABLE 3.—Chicago packer hides ! 


{Price per pound] 





















Steers | Cows Bulls 
4 H H Ligk E Col H Ligt 
eavy eavy sight | Butt Solo- eavy sight oa al ne cle at 
native | Texas | Texas [branded | rados | native | native | Branded] Native | Branded 
| | Fs | 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1900_- 11.99} 11.09} 11.04] 10.49} 10.62] 10.44 10.18 | 9.93 8.42 
1901 12.88} 11.53] 11.46| 11.21 | 10.66} 10.07 9.87 | 10.19 8.5 
1902__...-| 14.41 |} 12. 42 } 12.33 12.10; 11.12 10. 12 10. 01 10. 50 9. I 
1903 12.64] 11.19] 10.57] 10.54 | 10.07 9. 64 9. 19 9.61} 7.64 
1904 12.65 | 11.67 | 10.89 10.81 | 10.60 10. 52 10. 28 | 9.10 | 8.15 
1905 14. 44 13. 91 13.21} 13.08} 13.16] 13.10} 12.74] 10.77 9. 76 
1906 14.89 | 14.84 13:99} 13.65 | 14.96 | i) Wa 10. 
1907 13.96 | 13.26! 12.99] 1270] 13.10 | } 12.13 | 10. 8 
1908 - 13.86 | 12.46 12. 28 | 12.21 | 11.43 | 10. 03 8.73 § 
1909_. 16. 41 15. 35 15.49 | 15.29 15. 21 13.10 | 12.4 & 
1910 14. 88 13. 77 13.71 | 13.42] 13.79 11. 96 11.10 # 
1911_ 14.32 | 13.54 13.50 | 13.47 13. 87 12. 11 10. 50 
eect 16.58 | 16.14 16.17 | 15.88) 16.40 14. 07 12.08 
1913 ant 18. 06 17. 72 17. 42 17. 26 17. 28 14. 82 13. 80 
1914 19.23 | 18. 77 18. 56 1 . 94 | 9; 16.20} 15,15 
1915_.._..| 21. 48 | 21.12 21. 37 2 - 55 | 19. 24 16, 39 
1916___- 24.23 | 24.06 23. 86 . 89 | 21. 41 | 18, 47 
1917__- 30.94} 29.58 | 30.23 . 59 | 25. 03 21.72 
1918 27. 81 26. 00 27.13 | 7.37 | 20. 76 18. 62 
1919 35.96 | 35.17) 35.85 7.63 | 31. 00 27. 90 
1920 27. 52 26. 38 27. 25 : | 24. 97 22. 2 
1921 13. 10 11. 43 12. 83 . | 8. 40 7.13 
1922 16. 57 15. 29 16. 51 \ 11. 96 10.17 
1923 - 14. 79 13. 77 14. 89 .2 ‘11. 69 9. 85 
1924__.. 13. 82 12. 80 13. 80 2. 95 10.14 8.79 
1925__..- 15. 08 14. 06 15. 16 | . 82 | ; ; |} 11.98 10.2 
[ees oc- 13. 38 12. 67 13. 34 +e 13.11 | 12.05 | 9. 98 | 8, 
1927... 18.21 | 17.49 18. 23 4 18. 66 17.26 | 14.09 | 12.8 
1928 22.91 | 22.26} 22.95 2.96 | 22.63 | 21.79 | 17.64) 168 
1929. _.. 16.08 | 15.16 16. 11 . 86 15.75 | 14.86) 11.42] 10.17 
1930. 13.76 | 12.55 j; 13. 73 | ; | 171] 11.19 | 8. 30 | 7.9 
1931... . 8.96} 8.34) 8.96) 04] 843] 7.76 5.53 | 42 
$089... 5. 92 5.14] 5.91 | 171 B68] -530] 396-) =e 
Sees sstne 9. 66 9.09 | 9.66 | . 89 9. 28 8.78} 6.93) 61 
1084. 9. 60 8.60} 9.60 -70| 872) 825] 645) 6 
Se aici a 12. 63 11.58 | 12.59 .51 | 10.03 | 9. 68 | 9. 08 ao 
ea wos 13. 81 12.55 | 13.81 a -96 | 11.47 11. 20 | 9. 63 8.0 
1937... 16.84 | 15.57] 16.84] 16.40 15.36 | 14.91 14. 60 12. 55 | 11,5 
ee). 11.38} 10.32] 11.37] 10.86] 10.13] 10.29 9.87| 8.05| 7.0 
1939 12.02] 11.12 | 12. 03 11.60 | 11.63 } 12.06 | 11.55 8. 64 7.64 
1940 | 11. 95 11. 26 | 11. 94 a 11. 46 | 12. 20 12. 64 11. 78 8. 94 7.4 
} | 





1 From annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Country Hides and Skins 


TABLE 4.—Chicago country hides 





























l ] 
Coun- | a ; Bi ics 
. Ex- Heavy | Heavy | No.1 | No.2 : try Coun- | No.1 | No.1 
Year tremes | steers cows buffs | buffs Bulls packer | t try | calf- kip- 
| brands | Drands skins skins 
Cents | Cents Cents | Cents| Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
1900 | 9.52 10. 29 9. 30 9.11 8. 26 8.05 | 8.75 | 11.91 | i 
1901 | 8&77| 10.50 9. 25 8.73 7.73 8.43 | 8.84 | 11. 93 
1902 .83 | 10.99 9. 41 8.74 7.78| 873] 9.45] 11. 8 
1903 | 8.87) 9.71| 866] 859} 7.63! 7.75| 9.82] 12. 0f 
1904 | 975] 10.03} 9.47] 9.45 8. 49 7.87] 9.42 13. § 
1905 | 1214] 1247] 11.92] 11.88] 10.96 9: 14.8 
1906 | 13.43] 13.83 | 13.49] 13.43] 12.47 2 15. 
1907 .99 | 1205] 11.02] 10.79) 9.64 14. § 
1908 . 61 9. 35 9. 29 | 8. 21 | : 14. 
1909__- 13.40 | 13.24 | 12.21 | 11.44] 17. 
1910 | 3} 11.26] 11.13] 10.02 9.49 | 16. 
1911 } 11.82] 11.82} 10.79 10.02} 16; 
1912 14.06 | 14.05 | 13.02 | 12.33 | 18 
1913 9} 15.00} 15.05 | 14.31 13.54 | 17 
1914 | 3| 16.42] 16.63} 15.64 14.53 | 21 
1915 7 19. 06 18. 98 17. 92 16.13 | 21 
1916 | 20.17) 20.37 19. 35 17.84 | 34 
1917__ | |} 23.46] 23.60) 21.91 | 20.30} 39 
1918 | 18.96} 18.73] 17.48 | 15.02} 40 
1919 30.02 | 29.96 | 28.90 25.99 | 72. 
1920 | 19.27] 18.93} 17.93 14.94} 40 
1921 | | 7.32 7.10 5.77 | 5.33 | 18 
1922 | 10.85} 10.86 9. 52 8.42| 18 
1923 | 10.43 | 10.45 9, 26 8.70} 17. 
1924 | 9.24| 9.63 8. 63 8.23 | 20. 
1925... -.| | 11.64] 12.26] 11.25 10. 5 21. 
1926 | | 9.54] 10.70} 9.70 9.00} 18. 
1927 | 14.85] 1626] 15.26 13. 20. 
1928 | 18.05) 19.71] 18.71 17.3 27. 
1929 | | 11.55] 12.82] 11.82 10.80 | 20. 
1980." | | 840| 914) 814] 7. 17. 
1931 |} 6561} 632] 5.32] 5.05} 11. 
1932 | 3.40 4.15 3.15 285] 63 
1933 | 6.08; 7.23 6. 23 | 5.12] 12. 
1934 | 65.67] 683; 583 5. 11. 
1935 6. 87 7. 68 6. 68 5. 15. 
1936 8. 44 9. 30 8. 30 7. 17. 
1937 11.27] 11.78] 10.78 9. 20. 
1938 9.10 | .73| 7.41] 7.74 6.74 7. 13. 9% 
1939 11.74 9. 13 8. 70 9.75 8.75 | { 9. 18. 51 
1940 12.47| 9.27| 8.88} 10.49 9. 49 6.09 | 10.07 9. 21. 85 


CARELESS HANDLING AND QUESTIONABLE 
PRACTICES 


PENALTY FOR 


Another serious factor in the country-hide situation is an evil 
reputation, frequently deserved at present, but which persists even 
in meritorious cases. Many farmers, ranchmen, and small butchers, 
who see only the value of the meat on the animals which they 
slaughter, treat the hides and skins indifferently and carelessly, and 
look upon them as waste products for which any price is so much 
clear gain. Then, too, some of the traders and producers often resort 
to unnecessary and questionable uses of salt, pickle, and chemicals 
in order to prevent shrinkage, to add false weight, or to replace 
the weight lost through natural shrinkage. Applying water to green- 
salted hides just prior to their sale for the purpose of adding weight 
is an equally reprehensible practice. 
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These questionable and dishonest practices do not deceive experi- 
enced hide buyers and tanners, who demand liberal reductions in tare 
and in prices when purchasing hides thus treated. There does re- 
sult, however, a national economic loss, since by this ill treatment 
the ‘greatest usefulness of these hides and skins is destroy ed. Such 
treatment serves only to invite penalties in the form of low prices, 
not only for those sold at the time but also for future offerings, as 
dealers, brokers, and tanners, remembering the defective hides and 
skins and anticipating more, make their price arrangements as a 
matter of protection. Often these prices are inequitable, because 
the penalties generally are spread over all hides of the country 
description. 

Because of the very general existence of these inferior qualities, 
of the lack of careful selection and classification, and of the apparent 
inclination of many persons connected with the trade to magnify 
and to capitalize alleged defects, many of the country-hide produe ers 
feel that no amount of precaution and efficiency on their part would 
be rewarded by better prices. 


and efficiency in skinning and curing, they often, 
bad name of country hides and skins as a class, fail to find a ready 
market at reasonable prices, even though the hides they offer have 
been handled properly. 


SELECTED AND GRADED SALES AND FLAT SALES 


When a producer is paid as much for hides and skins which have 
cuts, scores, fleshings, horns, dewclaws, tail bones, sinews, hair slips, 
salt stains, poor pattern and trim, dragged spots, brands, grubs, and 
other imperfections as for those which are comparatively perfect, he 


is paid a premium for inefficiency and has no incentive to improve | 


his methods or to strive for greater conservation. This applies toa 


less extent when hides are sold on a graded basis with only light pen- 


alties for the results of carelessness. 
No farmer would sell a fat steer for the price of an old cow. 
There is no more reason for selling perfect hides and imperfect ones 


at the same price, for the chances are that the price will be on the) 


basis of the inferior ones. 


The hitherto almost universal practice of selling country hide 


and skins at prices without regard to selections and grades based 
upon quality, weight, and condition has contributed in a large way 
to the present condition of country hides and skins, with the const 
quent tanners’ aversion to them and the margin 
market prices of such hides and of packer hides. The practice of 


flat selling is not suited to modern methods of marketing and hw§ 
been abandoned by all progressive producers and merchants in nearly § 


every line of merchandise. 


Though some of them realize that 
hides have values and that these values depend largely on carefulness § 
because of the © 


between thf 


A long stride forward was made when the War Industries Boar ; 
in 1918 issued orders requiring all hides and skins to be sold bf 


classes and grades. The maximum results of this progressive meas 
ure, however, will be deferred until the various methods of grading 
have been revised, simplified, correlated, and faithfully applied to 
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the trading in all sections of the country. There should be well- 
defined classes and grades, not only for packer but also for country 
hides and skins. In fact, a single standard for all hides and skins 
by means of which they can be graded and sold on merit, regardless 
of origin, is desirable and deserves serious consideration. A stand- 
ardized basis for trading should make it possible for the country 
producers to realize prices more commensurate with the quality of 
their products. As a result, carelessness and much inefficiency 
should soon be overcome and a marked improvement in the mer- 
chantability and market prices of hides and skins of the country 
class should follow. 


SUMMARY 


Country hides and skins are an important source of the raw mate- 
rial of the leather industry. Tanners buy these raw materials on 
their merits, paying a price based largely on the quality and quantity 
of the leather they yield and on the uses to which the leather can 
be put. 

Improvement in the country branch of the hide and skin industry 
is absolutely necessary to put it upon a more economic basis. Much 
will be accomplished in this direction by continuing to trade strictly 
on a graded or selected basis, according to relative merits, and by 
avoiding many of the profit-absorbing intermediary agencies through 
more direct marketing by the rural producers. In this way country 
producers should not only derive more profits but the profits should 
be commensurate with the quality of their products, a condition 
which will prove an incentive to produce hides and skins of the best 
possible quality. 

Producers of country hides and skins should bear in mind the 
following essential points : 


TAKE-OFF OR SKINNING 


Before killing clean off as far as possible all manure, dirt, mud, 
ete., and during skinning keep the hides and skins clean and free 
from blood especially. 

In bleeding cattle always stick the throat lengthwise, never cross- 
wise. 

In skinning use the knife carefully and no more than is necessary. 
Avoid cutting the hide or skin. 

Make all ripping cuts with straight, smooth edges, not jagged 
ones, 

Pay attention to the pattern of the hide. See that it is properly 
distributed among the shoulder, belly, and butt sections. 

Take off a hide or skin free from meat, sinews, bag, tail bone, 


, horns, dewclaws, and split shanks. 


SALTING AND CURING 


Keep the hide or skin clean and away from water. 

After removing the hide or skin from the animal allow it to lie 
by itself in a cool, dry, dark place from 6 to 12 hours, with the flesh 
side up, until the animal heat has escaped. 
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Do not let the hide or skin dry out either before or after salting, 7 
Do not allow the hide or skin to freeze. “a 
Use only fresh, clean salt. 

Use plenty of salt. Too much will do no harm; too little will 

Use about 1 pound of salt to each pound of hide. 
Salt more thoroughly the heavy parts, such as the head and neck 

and also open up any folds that may be stuck together and sprinklg 

them with salt. 
SHIPPING AND MARKETING 


Before bundling remove the excess of salt by sweeping or shaking 

Bundle properly according to the nature of the hides or skins, © 

Tie all bundles tightly and securely, and tag each one as directed, 
Be sure that the tag can not come off and see that it is clearlv and 
lastingly addressed. 

After the preparation for shipment, ship promptly. 

Trade directly with the most practicable and profitable ageng, 
avoiding all unnecessary middlemen or agencies. 

Always bear in mind the benefits to be derived from superiority, 
and strive constantly to improve the methods followed. 
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